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It  is  one  of  the  infelicities  of  “  travelling  in 
state,”  with  a  special  train,  that  we  undertake 
to  do  too  imich,  and  are  whirled  about  from 
point  to  point  without  seeing  many  things 
which  we  could  see  if  we  took  it  more  deliber¬ 
ately.  It  was  towards  midnight  when  we  left 
Atlanta,  and  at  daybreak  were  at  Chattanoo¬ 
ga — an  easy  way  of  getting  over  the  distance ; 
but  just  here  we  should  have  been  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  go  more  slowly  and  in  the  clear  light  of 
day,  for  this  is  historic  ground.  In  these  few’ 
hours  we  had  passed  over  the  scene  of  the 
great  campaign  of  Sherman  in  1864,  ending 
with  the  capture  of  Atlanta  and  the  March  to 
the  Sea.  A  book  has  recently  appeared  enti¬ 
tled  “A  Horseback  Ride  from  Chattanooga  to 
Atlanta,”  written  by  one  who  took  this  means 
of  revisiting  the  scenes  of  great  events  in  which 
he  had  taken  part.  He  might  well  spend  weeks 
and  months  in  riding  slowly  over  ground  where 
every  day  he  came  upon  the  scene  of  a  battle. 
That  memorable  Summer  these  hills  blazed 
with  camp-fires  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
As  I  lay  awake,  recalling  these  events,  which 
are  not  even  yet  so  far  distant,  I  realized  more 
than  ever  the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
scene !  The  moon  was  shedding  her  tranquil 
light  on  a  land  in  i>erfect  iieace.  Instead  of  the 
booming  of  guns,  which  then  woke  the  echoes 
of  these  hills,  not  a  sound  was  heard  save  the 
rushing  of  streams,  or  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
through  the  forest.  Blessed  stillness !  better 
than  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  war. 
And  blessed  peace!  the  benediction  of  God 
upon  the  world. 

In  the  morning,  our  car  was  standing  in  a 
network  of  tracks,  which  mark  the  entrance  of 
different  roads  to  this  great  railway  centre. 
The  first  peep  out  of  the  window  showed  the 
outline  of  Lookout  Mountain,  on  the  top  of 
which  Hooker  fought  above  the  clouds;  and 
as  soon  as  we  could  step  to  the  end  of  the  car, 
before  us  lay  the  whole  line  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  which  was  held  by  Bragg’s  army  until 
it  was  driven  from  it  in  the  tremendous  charge 
of  Grant  at  the  Battle  of  Chattanooga. 

Very  soon  familiar  faces  began  to  appear: 
for,  as  it  was  known  that  we  were  coming, 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Inman  (who  are  numerous 
here  as  everywhere  at  the  South)  were  on  hand 
to  greet  us.  With  my  eagerness  to  know  ev¬ 
erything,  I  began  to  ask  questions  about  the 
points  of  historic  interest.  Our  time  was  lim¬ 
ited,  as  we  had  another  place  to  visit  during 
the  day,  and  were  to  be  in  Nashville  at  night; 
but  I  was  determined  to  see  what  I  could  in 
two  or  three  hours,  and  as  soon  as  we  could 
despatch  breakfast,  carriages  were  waiting  for 
us.  Cameron  Hill,  which  rises  above  the  town, 
furnishes  the  finest  point  of  view,  and  to  this 
we  directed  our  course.  The  streets  were  deep 
in  mud,  but  w’e  went  splashing  through  them, 
as  if  we  heard  a  call  to  battle  and  must  be  in 
at  the  fray.  It  must  be  a  mile  even  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  from  which  it  rises  like  a  cone  in 
an  ascent  that  is  somewhat  difficult  for  car¬ 
riages.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress,  I 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  leaping  out,  bound¬ 
ed  up  the  hill  as  last  as  my  legs  could  carry 
me,  and  was  soon  on  the  top,  when  looking 
back  I  saw  my  companions  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill— on  foot  indeed,  but  moving  very  slow¬ 
ly,  as  if  they  feared  that  a  battery  of  Confed¬ 
erate  artillery  might  open  upon  them.  In  the 
presence  of  such  danger,  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  the  calmness  and  steadiness  with  which 
this  Heavy  Brigade  advanced  up  the  hill,  and 
at  length  carried  the  position  without  the  loss 
of  a  man!  No  doubt  it  was  a  hard  pull  for 
them,  but  the  view  was  worth  it.  Seldom  have 
I  seen  in  this  country’,  or  in  any  country,  a  po¬ 
sition  commanding  a  more  extensive  or  beau¬ 
tiful  panorama.  As  the  hill  slopes  on  every 
side,  there  is  nothing  to  intercept  the  view,  and 
a  single  sweep  of  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
horizon.  The  configuration  of  the  place  is  re¬ 
markable  ;  it  seems  as  if  formed  by  nature  to 
be  the  scene  of  military  oiierations,  as  it  is  a 
natural  fortress— a  valley  girdled  with  a  cir- 
cumvallation  of  hills.  The  effect  of  this 
mighty  amphitheatre  is  heightened  by  the 
broad  band  of  silver  running  through  it.  The 
Tennessee,  which  flow’s  along  the  base  of  Cam¬ 
eron  Hill,  so  near  that  it  seems  as  if  we  could 
throw  a  pebble  into  it,  does  not  take  a  straight 
course  through  the  valley,  but  w’inds  about  as 
if  it  had  tried  to  force  a  passage  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  being  driven  back,  had  turned  like  a 
lion  at  bay,  till  finally  it  had  broken  through 
in  the  distance,  and  rolleil  away  to  the  North, 
to  empty  itself  at  last  into  the  Ohio. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  in  the  carriage 
with  me  two  Confederate  officers  (indeed,  to  i*on- 
fess  the  truth,  I  looked  out  for  this  in  the  first 
place)  who  had  been  in  the  Battle  of  Chattanoo¬ 
ga,  and  could  si>eak  of  it  as  eye-witnesses.  So, 
as  we  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  said  to  one 
of  them :  “  Now  give  me  the  iwints  of  compass 
and  the  position  of  the  armies.”  “Well,”  he 
answ’ered,  “  you  see  across  the  river  yonder  a 
ridge  covered  with  trees.  That  way  the  Fed- 
erals  came.  Though  we  knew  that  they  were 
approaching,  yet  at  last  they  appeared  sudden¬ 
ly.  I  remember  the  first  shell  that  fell  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  It  was  on  Thanksgiving  day  in  1863. 
The  people  were  in  church.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  was  differently  employed.  Heni’y’  Wattereon 
—now  of  the  Courier- Journal  of  Louisville — 
and  I  were  editing  a  little  pai>er  called  “  The 
Chattanooga  Rebel.”  Instead  of  being  in 
church,  as  we  ought  to  have  been,  we  w’ere 
playing  cards  when  from  the  forest  bej’ond  the 
river  came  the  booming  of  a  gun,  and  the  shell 
seemed  to  burst  over  our  heads.  IVe  dhi  not 
slop  to  Jinifth  the  game!”  Whether  the  unac- 
customtHl  sound  gave  a  lurid  turn  to  his  edito¬ 
rials  afterward,  he  did  not  say ;  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  “The  Rebel”  continued  to  appi-ar,  whis¬ 
tling  to  keep  its  courage  up,  until  “  the  Yan¬ 
kees”  became  rather  numerous,  and  it  con¬ 
cluded  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  Chattanooga  knew  it  no  more. 

“  Did  you  si'e  anything  more  of  the  war?  ” 

“  Yes  indeed ;  here,”  pointing  to  an  ugly  scar 
on  his  face,  “is  the  mark  of  a  shot  which  one 
of  your  boys  gave  me  as  they  charged  up  Mis- 
sionaiy’  Ridge.”  I  must  say  that  my  compan¬ 
ion  spoke  of  this  little  incident  with  perfect 
good  nature  (a  soldier  is  generally  proud  of  his 
wounds),  looking  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  “  love- 
tap  ”— a  gentle  touch  which  some  sharpshooter 
had  given  him  “just  to  remember  him  by.” 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  how  the  men  of 
both  sides  talk  of  thesu'  things  without  a 
particle  of  I’esentmeut.  Like  the  brave  fel¬ 
lows  they  were,  since  they  were  in  war,  they 
learned  to  take  it  as  it  came— its  ups  and  downs. 


its  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  its  victories  and 
defeats ;  and  now  that  it  is  all  over,  they  speak 
of  it  only  with  the  interest  which  they  must 
feel  in  recounting  the  most  eventful  period  of 
their  lives. 

Returning  to  our  car,  we  found  other  friends 
waiting  for  us,  who  entertained  us  for  the  half 
hour  before  our  departure  with  experiences, 
not  of  war,  but  of  politics  and  elections.  Judge 

- told  a  good  story  of  a  campaign  w’hich 

he  had  made  among  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Tennessee.  An  election  is  a  graat  event  for 
the  people  of  the  country  round,  who  look  for¬ 
ward  to  it  as  they  w’ould  to  a  circus,  w  here  they 
are  to  have  a  varied  entertainment.  Some¬ 
times  the  young  people,  taking  advantage  of 
the  miscellaneous  gathering,  have  a  dance 
under  the  trees;  and  if  a  politician  w’ere  to 
frown  upon  them,  he  would  probably  lose 
his  election.  Imagine  then  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  Judge  when  he  arrived  on  the 
ground,  to  find  that  the  fiddler  was  drunk! 

“  But,”  he  said,  “  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
in  his  early  days  he  had  learned  to  play  on  the 
violin ;  and  taking  it  in  his  hands,  he  played 
with  such  vigor  that,  though  it  was  a  district 
which  polled  betw’cen  four  and  five  hundred 
votes,  he  got  everg  vote,  and  was  triumphantly 
elected !  ” 

As  W’e  resumed  our  ride,  my  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  war.  It  was  impossible  to  banish 
it  from  our  minds,  near  as  we  w  ere  to  the  scene 
of  great  events.  In  the  group  seated  in  the 
saloon  of  the  car  w’as  a  gentleman  a  little  over 
forty  years  of  age,  of  very  mjjnly  appearance, 
to  whom  I  W’as  introduced  as  Major  Baxter 
of  Nashville.  The  military  title  led  me  to  m- 
(luire  if  he  too  had  taken  part  in  these  stirring 
scenes.  He  answ’ered  very  modestly  as  to  him¬ 
self,  not  w’ishing  to  magnify  anything  he  had 
done,  (though  I  learned  from  others  that  he 
had  been  a  very  brave  and  gallant  officer,)  yet 
he  W’as  willing  to  give  me  any  information.  I 
found  that  he  was  but  a  boy  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  had  run  aw’ay  from  his  father’s 
house,  and  enlisted  in  a  company  of  artillery, 
anil  W’as  afterwards  put  in  eommand  of  a  bat¬ 
tery.  He  had  been  at  one  time  attached  to  the 
cavalry  of  Forrest,  w’ho  was  his  ideal  of  an  offi¬ 
cer,  and  often  accompanied  him  in  his  daring 
exploits.  He  had  once  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  had  tried  to  be  exchanged  by  slipping  in 
unnoticed  among  the  privates,  but  was  discov¬ 
ered  before  the  exchange  took  place,  and  or¬ 
dered  out  of  the  ranks,  to  be  reserved  for  a 
different  treatment— a  circumstance  w’hich  put 
him  for  a  few’  hours  in  a  painful  uncertainty  as 
to  his  fate.  However,  he  w’as  afterwards  ex¬ 
changed  and  returned  to  the  army.  He  was  in 
the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  but  said,  as  oth¬ 
ers  so  often  tell  us,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
soldier  or  an  officer,  whose  duties  detain  him 
in  one  part  of  the  field,  to  get  a  general  idea 
of  w’hat  is  going  on  in  a  battle  w’hich  extends 
over  many  miles. 

One  incident  had  remained  in  his  recollec¬ 
tion  as  the  most  brilliant  that  he  had  ever  seen 
in  w’ar.  The  field  of  Chickamauga  is  al^out  ten 
miles  from  Chattanooga.  The  battle  had  been 
raging  afl  day,  and  the  right  of  our  army  hud 
been  defeated,  and  w’as  retreating  towards 
Chattanooga,  w’hich  left  the  whole  force  of 
Bragg’s  army  free  to  sw’eep  round  to  our  left, 
where  General  Thomas  was  holding  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  stubborn  resistance,  against  which 
the  Confederates  dashed  themselves  in  vain. 
Again  and  again  they  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  attack,  only  to  be  mowed  dow’n  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  cannon.  It  was  four  o’clock,  and  they  hes¬ 
itated  to  advance  again  in  the  face  of  this  with¬ 
ering  fire.  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  front 
of  his  battery,  which  was  just  in  the  rear  of 
the  line,  at  which  he  counted  thirteen  generals. 
The  army  had  been  fighting  for  hours,  and 
some  thought  that  it  was  better  to  withdraw, 
and  let  the  troops  rest  till  morning  before  the 
battle  was  resumed.  But  at  last  it  was  decided 
that  General  Cleburne  should  make  one  more 
attempt.  Instantly  he  drew  up  his  division  in 
line  of  battle  with  as  much  precision  as  if  they 
W’ere  on  parade,  riding  along  the  line  to  see  if 
every  man  w’as  in  his  place.  When  the  sig¬ 
nal  W’as  given  to  charge,  they  rushed  forw’ard 
w’ith  a  yell.  For  a  few’  minutes  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  was  going  on  was  lost  in  the  roar 
of  battle.  Then  suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  the 
woods  were  full  of  Federal  soldiers— whether 
flying  or  advancing  to  attack,  he  could  not 
tell— and  his  men  stood  to  their  guns.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  charge  of  Cleburne  had 
broken  the  line,  and  the  Confederates  camped 
on  the  ground  which  Thomas  had  held  during 
the  day. 

Of  course  this  w’as  an  exact  and  literal  ac¬ 
count  of  that  part  of  the  battle  w’hich  my  in¬ 
formant  saw,  although  the  result  could  not  have 
been  so  general  as  he  at  the  moment  supposed : 
tor,  though  a  part  of  our  line  W’as  broken,  this 
did  not  involve  a  general  defeat  of  Thomas, 
W’ho  held  his  wing  of  the  army  firmly  together, 
and  brought  it  safely  from  the  field. 

I  W’as  the  more  interested  in  this  account  be¬ 
cause  I  had  once  had  a  very  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  battle  from  General  Garfield,  who 
was  Rosecrans’s  chief  of  staff ;  and  who,  afh^r 
the  defeat  of  our  right  w’ing,  instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  his  chief  back  into  Chattanooga,  turned 
his  horse’s  head  tow’ards  the  sound  of  the  can¬ 
non,  and  rode  at  full  speed  to  join  General 
Thomas,  who  was  holding  his  own  against  fear¬ 
ful  odds.  General  Garfield  told  me  how’  mag¬ 
nificently  that  great  soldier  saved  the  day.  I 
shall  never  forget  how’  he  described  the  oppor¬ 
tune  arrival  of  General  Gordon  Granger,  who, 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  guns,  marched  with¬ 
out  orders,  and  came  on  the  field  at  a  critical 
moment.  The  particulars  of  this  I  afterw’ards 
had  from  General  Granger  himself,  so  that  I 
felt  that  I  W’as  pretty  w’cll  informed  about  the 
Battle  of  Chicamauga ;  but  I  was  glad  to  have 
this  account  of  Major  Baxter,  as  it  threw’  still 
another  side-light  on  the  scene,  and  showed 
how  dcsiicrately  both  armies  fought  on  that 
terrible  day. 

While  listening  to  these  details,  our  special 
train  w’as  going  at  full  speed,  flying  away  from 
the  scene  of  this  great  struggle  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour ;  and  still  w’e  w’cre  on 
the  same  trail,  over  w’hich  both  armies  pass¬ 
ed,  marching  and  fighting.  Some  years  before 
the  war  Chattanooga  had  been  chosen  as  the 
lioint  of  meeting  of  the  railroads  which  con¬ 
nect  Tennessee  and  Georgia ;  and  so  it  became 
an  all-important  military  position,  since  the 
road  that  iiassed  through  it  was  the  great  arte¬ 
ry  on  which  the  Union  army  must  depend  both 
for  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Hence  the 
order  of  Grant  to  Thomas,  after  the  disastrous 
Battle  of  Chickamauga,  to  “  hold  Chattanooga 
at  all  hazards.”  The  President  of  the  Railroad 
Company  (Major  Thomas',  w’ho  came  down 
from  Nashville  to  meet  us,  was  in  its  service  at 
the  time ;  and  as  we  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
car,  he  told  me  how’  he  followed  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  army  when  it  retreated,  putting  a  red  flag 
at  every  bridge  as  a  sign  that  it  was  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  to  hold  in  check  the  pursuit  of  the 


Federals,  who  had  to  stop  at  every  stream  till 
they  built  a  new  bridge  across  it. 

But  here  is  something  better  than  war. 
“Look  here.  Doctor,”  said  the  Major,  “I  will 
show  you  the  highest  school-house  in  the 
United  States”;  and  as  wre  w’hirled  round  a 
bend  of  the  road,  he  pointed  upward,  and  cran¬ 
ing  our  necks,  I  spied  indeed  a  school-house 
perched  on  a  peak  which  rose  high  above  us. 
As  it  W’as  painted  white,  it  could  be  seen  far 
and  near,  as  if  it  had  been  placed  there  to 
serve  as  a  light-house  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  was  a  picturesque  object,  standing 
among  the  rocks  and  pines ;  though  where  the 
children  could  come  from  to  fill  it,  it  might 
puzzle  one  to  discover.  But  the  building  itself 
was  a  sign  of  human  habitation,  like  one  of 
those  shelters  on  the  High  Alps,  which  show 
where  the  shepherd  feeds  his  flock.  It  was 
more  than  that,  like  a  chapel  or  a  cross,  such 
as  I  have  seen  at  some  high  point  of  the  Alps : 
a  sign  that  w’here  men  live,  there  is  thought 
and  care,  not  only  for  the  body,  but  for  the 
mind  and  soul— a  sign  which  gave  a  pleasant 
turn  to  our  thoughts  from  the  dark  memories 
of  war. 

And  now’  comes  another  w’elcome  sign  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  peace.  We  had  been  hastening  our 
speed,  that  w’e  might  find  time  to  stop  at  some 
works  belonging  to  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  in  which  Mr.  In¬ 
man  is  interested.  Shooting  off  by  a  side  road, 
W’e  came  in  sight  of  the  place,  w’here  the  tall 
chimneys,  pouring  out  a  volume  of  flame  and 
smoke,  showed  that  the  works  were  on  a  large 
scale.  As  we  arrived,  one  of  the  furnaces  had 
just  made  a  large  casting,  and  the  iron,  though 
still  red-hot,  was  slowly  cooling  in  the  moulds ; 
and  now’  another  furnace  w’as  opened,  and  the 
molten  mass  poured  from  its  base,  like  one  of 
the  streams  of  lava  from  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius-a  river  of  fire,  which  is  presently  divided 
into  thirty  or  forty  streams,  and  then  into  as 
many  small  rivulets.  And  now,  reader,  do  you 
know’  what  gives  the  name  to  pig-iron  ?  You 
have  but  to  stand  here  a  moment  to  see.  As 
you  observe  how’  the  stream  flows  through  long 
and  wide  channels,  from  w’hich  it  is  diverted 
into  numerous  lesser  ones,  you  see  how’  nat¬ 
urally  these  small  moulds,  supplied  from  the 
larger,  suggest  the  idea  of  so  many  little  pigs 
draw’ing  sustenance  from  the  maternal  breast. 
In  this  case  the  mother  has  a  large  litter, 
tw’O  or  three  hundred,  and  must  have  a  cor¬ 
responding  reserv’oir  to  supply  her  numer¬ 
ous  progeny.  The  workmen  w’ere  negroes,  and 
as  their  black  faces  were  grimed  with  sweat 
and  coal,  and  yet  glow’ing  w’ith  excitement,  as 
they  were  lighted  up  by  the  reflection  from 
the  hot  iron,  they  looked  like  imps  of  darkness 
sporting  with  infernal  fires.  The  sight  took 
me  back  to  the  time  of  the  w’ar,  when  I  visited 
the  Water  Shops  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  which 
were  kept  going  day  and  night  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  arms.  What  a  Vulcan’s  Cave  that 
W’as!  It  seemed  an  under-world,  where  the 
fires  W’ere  ever  burning,  and  the  hammers  rang 
with  a  ceaseless  clang.  Much  more  pleasant 
W’as  it  now  to  see  w’orkmen,  not  forging  w’eap- 
ons  of  W’ar,  but  moulding  bars  of  iron,  w’hich 
are  to  be  turned  into  plow-shares  and  pruning-, 
hooks,  or  into  the  rails  over  w’hich  are  to  roll 
the  w’heels  of  civilization. 

The  owners  of  these  iron  w’orks  have  given 
the  place  the  rather  ambitious  name  of  South 
Pittsburg,  although  in  time  it  may  prove  itself 
a  not  unworthy  child  of  such  a  mother.  In  the 
development  of  new  industries  at  the  South, 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  coal  and  iron.  For  years 
the  Great  Valley  w’as  supplied  with  coal  from 
Pittsburg,  which  was  floated  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  Much  still  comes  that  w’ay.  But 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee  are  full  of  mines 
of  coal,  W’hich  need  only  to  be  developed  to 
be  a  source  of  very  great  wealth.  Indeed  in 
one  particular  Pittsburg  itself  is  very  much 
surpassed  by  South  Pittsburg,  viz :  in  the  close 
proximity  of  coal  and  iron.  These  works  are 
at  the  outlet  of  a  little  valley,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  thick  strata  of  coal,  and  on  the  other 
rich  beds  of  iron  ore ;  so  that  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  bring  them  dow’n  to  the  same  jioint, 
W’here  the  coal,  converted  into  coke,  cun  be 
used  to  melt  the  ore  which  is  converted  into 
iron  bars.  South  Pittsburg  has  further  equal 
advantages  with  its  namesake  on  the  Ohio,  in 
that  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  whose 
broad  current  will  flout  the  products  of  its 
mines  and  its  furnaces  to  every  portion  of  the 
Great  Valley. 

But  in  Tennessee  (which  w’as  “  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground  ”  of  the  war,  almost  as  much  as 
Virginia,  as  in  it  were  fought  four  of  the  great¬ 
est  battles— Shiloh  and  Murfreesboro,  Cliicka- 
mauga  and  Ghattanooga)  we  are  constantly 
passing  from  one  thing  to  another — from  war 
to  peace,  and  from  jieace  to  war.  As  we  left 
the  flaming  furnaces  of  South  Pittsburg,  we 
turned  westw’ard,  coming  out  of  the  hills  into 
the  more  open  country  of  Middle  Tenne.ssee, 
and  in  the  afternoon  passed  over  the  field  of 
Murfreesboro  (or  Stone  River,  us  the  battle 
is  sometimes  called,  from  having  been  fought 
on  its  bunks),  where  it  raged  for  two  days, 
and  was  both  lost  and  won.  It  was  begun  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1862.  That  day  the 
battle  went  against  us,  though  the  result  was 
not  decisive.  The  next  day  the  armies  rested, 
us  if  not  willing  to  stain  the  new-born  year 
with  scenes  of  blood ;  but  on  the  •2d  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1863,  the  battle  w’as  resumed,  and  was 
fiercer  and  deadlier  than  before.  At  one  mo¬ 
ment  the  day  seemed  to  be  lost:  the  Union 
forces  W’ere  driven  back  by  the  furious  charge 
of  the  Confederates’,  when  suddenly  the  ti<le 
was  turned  by  the  masterly  movement  of  Ro- 
secrans  in  concentrating  his  artillery  at  one 
point,  which  sw’ejit  the  field,  and  covered  it 
W’ith  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Seldom  have 
more  horrors  been  piled  upon  one  battle-|)lain. 
One  shudders  to  think  of  the  agonies  of  that 
field  when  the  darkness  fell  upon  it,  and  the 
rain  began  to  pour,  as  if  the  skies  were  as  pit¬ 
iless  and  cruel  as  man  could  be  to  man.  All 
that  Winter  night  the  wounded  of  both  armies 
were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  their 
mingled  groans  ascending  to  heaven.  The  very 
memory  of  those  days  seems  to  hover  as  a  blac  k 
cloud  over  the  jieaceful  landscape ;  but  the  an¬ 
guish  of  the  dying  was  long  since  stilled,  and 
here  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  “the  unreturning 
brave.”  The  National  Cemetery  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  thirty  thousand  graves  (!),  though  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  number  is  so  great, 
as  there  are  less  than  soventc'en  thousand  at 
Vicksburg.  But  we  need  not  be  exact  in  the 
matter:  the  total  is  fearful  enough  in  either 
case.  A  glance  of  the  eye  as  we  sw’ept  past 
showed  that  the  grounds  are  extensive,  many 
acres  being  dotted  with  low  headstones,  each 
of  which  marks  “a  soldier’s  sepulchre.”  If 
those  who  sleep  here  were  to  rise  from  their 
graves,  as  in  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  they 
would  “  stand  up  upon  the  earth  an  exceeding 
great  army.”  May  the  God  of  Peace  grant 


that  our  country  may  never  behold  such  scenes 
again ! 

It. W’as  dark  when  we  reached  Nashville ;  but, 
as  usual,  friends  werenvaiting  for  us  with  car¬ 
riages,  and  we  were  soon  enjoying  the  light 
and  waimth  of  a  most  comfortable  Hotel. 

_ H.  M.  F. 

THE  “SEALS”  OF  A  SOLID  CHRISTIAN. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

In  the  Westminster  Revision  of  the  New’  Tes¬ 
tament,  it  is  said  of  the  house  “  built  upon  the 
earth  w’ithout  a  foundation,”  that  when  the 
stream  brake  against  it,  “  straightw’ay  it  fell 
in.”  We  occasionally  hear  the  crash  of  some 
unhappy  church-member  w’hose  ill-built  char¬ 
acter  has  fallen  in  ;  others  seem  to  be  toppling 
over,  and  threaten  a  fall  every  day.  The  rea¬ 
son  is,  that  they  w’ere  either  badly  bottomed, 
or  badly  built.  They  rested  their  structure  on 
the  loose  earth  of  temporary  excitement,  or 
their  own  resolutions,  or  some  other  sad  delu¬ 
sion.  Their  fall  is  a  w’arning  to  others  to  be¬ 
ware  as  to  where  and  how  they  build  their 
hopes  for  this  world  and  the  next. 

First  of  all,  let  those  w  ho  are  undertaking  a 
Christian  life,  dig  deep  for  a  solid  foundation. 
Deep  conversions  make  strong  Christians. 
Throw’  out  the  rubbish  and  gravel  of  old  sinful 
habits,  and  fasten  your  trust  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  Christ  crucified  is  the  cornerstone,  and 
this  foundation  standeth  sure.  It  was  the  an¬ 
cient  custom  to  put  certain  inscriptions  on  the 
cornerstones  of  edifices.  Paul  in  his  second 
epistle  to  his  son  Timothy,  calls  such  an  in¬ 
scription  a  “  seal,”  and  the  use  of  a  seal  was  to 
accredit  anything  as  genuine.  The  great  Apos¬ 
tle  tells  us  that  the  two  certifying  inscriptions 
on  the  base  of  every  character  founded  on 
Jesus  Christ,  are  these—”  The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  His  ’’—and  “  Let  every  one  that 
nameth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  depart  from  un¬ 
righteousness.”  W’hatever  other  seals  there 
may  have  been,  these  two  are  vital  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  first  signifies  God’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  His  ow’n  redeemed  child ;  the  second 
describes  w’hat  He  requires  of  him.  The  first 
pertains  to  God’s  promise ;  the  second  to  our 
performance.  If  the  second  is  full  of  solemn 
caution,  the  first  is  full  of  strong  and  solid 
comfort.  Let  all  those  who  hope  that  they 
have  been  converted  recently,  or  are  about 
making  a  public  profession  of  faith,  look  sharp 
to  find  whether  the  foundation  of  their  heart- 
house  (in  W’hich  they  expect  to  live)  bears  both 
these  inscriptions. 

1.  Jesus  knows  who  are  His  true  followers. 
It  is  very  easy  to  be  misled  by  bad  advisers  in 
an  inquiry-meeting  or  elsewhere.  It  is  very 
easy  for  pastors  and  church-officers  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  the  real  condition  of  applicants  for 
church-membership.  We  cannot  read  the 
hearts  of  others;  and  some  people  are  very^ 
blind  or  careless  in  reading  their  own  hearts. 
But  we  cannot  deceive  the  Master.  Not  a  Sin¬ 
gle  sheep  that  He  has  ever  gone  after  and 
brought  into  His  fold,  but  He  is  acquainted 
with  intimaUfly.  “I  know  My  sheep ” ;  “My 
sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  they  follow  Me.”  In 
my  ci'v’ly  youth,  on  a  farm,  I  was  a  tender  of 
sheep,  and  the  flock  recognized  me  very  quick¬ 
ly,  and  pushed  up  to  get  their  noses  into  the 
basket  of  oats  or  of  salt.  Some  were  so  tame 
as  to  eat  out  of  my  hands.  Those  rustic  expe¬ 
riences  ahvays  come  back  to  me  when  I  read 
our  Lord’s  sw’eet  pastoral  words  about  Him¬ 
self  and  His  blood-bought  flock.  If  you  are  a 
true  convert,  my  friend,  you  w’ill  turn  a  deaf 
car  to  teachers  of  error,  and  to  all  tempters, 
Satanic  or  human ;  you  will  be  glad  to  take 
your  salt  and  your  fresh  clover  out  of  your 
Shepherd’s  hands,  and  let  Him  lead  you  into 
His  green  pastures. 

Come  humbly  and  honestly  into  His  flock 
with  the  deep  determination  to  follow  Christ 
wherever  He  shall  guide  you.  He  puts  His 
name  upon  you,  and  knows  everything  about 
you.  Not  a  bleat  of  distress  will  ever  escape 
His  quick  ear;  Jesus  knows  the  voice  of  every 
one  of  His  flock,  as  well  as  a  mother  knows 
the  voices  ot  her  children  playing  in  the  yard. 
“  When  I  say  my  prayers,”  said  a  child  to  her 
mother,  “  then  Christ  says  ‘  Hark,  angels,  I  hear 
a  little  noise.’  Then  the  angels  all  keep  still 
’till  I  get  through,  and  say  amen.”  The  pre¬ 
cious  and  profound  truth  which  is  hidden  from 
the  skeptic  and  the  proud  scoffer,  had  been  re¬ 
vealed  unto  that  babe  in  grace.  The  Almighty 
Saviour  does  hear  the  faintest  “  noise  ”  of  the 
feeblest  faith ;  but  He  loves  to  have  us  speak 
out  loud  and  clear.  Como  boldly  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  that  you  may  obtain  mercy,  and  may 
find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

Jesus  knows  also  your  weaknesses,  and  the 
sins  that  most  easily  entrap  you.  ,Tust  how 
much  of  the  old  Adam  you  have  to  fight— just 
what  a  quick  temper,  or  unruly  tongue,  or 
morbid  melancholy,  or  nervous  excitability,  or 
sensual  appetites,  any  of  you  have  to  contend 
against,  the  omniscient  Shepherd  understands 
perfectly.  Pray  do  not  surrender  to  these  be¬ 
cause  they  are  “  natural  ”  propensities :  the 
very  object  of  divine  grace  is  to  give  you  a 
better  nature.  If  your  friends  and  neighbors 
do  not  detect  any  improvement  in  you,  then 
your  new  structure  is  a  flimsy  affair— such  as 
si>eculators  run  up  in  our  cities  to  sell. 

2.  For,  bear  in  mind,  that  if  the  first  seal  on 
the  cornerstone  is  rich  in  heavenly  comfort 
and  cheer,  the  second  one  is  fraught  with  sol¬ 
emn  cautions.  Let  him  that  confesses  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  depart  from  unrighteousness.  You 
cannot  compromise  by  living  for  Christ  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  for  self  and  the  world  during  the 
week.  You  cannot  build  half  the  hou.se  on  the 
gravel,  and  the  other  half  on  the  Rock.  Use 
the  plumb-line  of  God’s  Word  every  day,  on 
every  utterance,  and  every  act.  If  you  build 
out  of  the  perpendicular  line  of  Right,  your 
character  will  soon  “fall  in.”  Nobody  spies 
the  cracks  in  the  walls  sooner  than  the  sharp- 
eyed  neighbor,  who  says  “  I  make  no  profes¬ 
sions  of  piety,  but  my  wall  is  as  straight  as 
yours.”  Don’t  be  angry  at  his  criticisms; 
profit  by  them.  If  your  Master  has  His  eye  on 
you.  He  means  that  the  world  shall  have  an 
eye  on  you  also.  Build  such  a  structure  of 
godliness,  stone  upon  stone,  that  all  men  shall 
take  knowledge  of  you,  that  you  are  based  on 
the  everlasting  Rock,  and  are  growing  up  into 
a  solid  habitation  of  Christ  through  His  Spirit. 
The  grandest  evidence  of  Christianity  is  a 
Christian. 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.  piiWish  under  the  title  of 
“Good  News,”  the  popular  sermons  of  Jones 
and  Small,  the  noted  evangelists.  (We  .see  it 
stated,  however,  that  the  copyright  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  sermons  is  now  owned  by  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Book  Concein  of  Cincinnati,  the  Concern 
paying  a  small  royalty,  and  a  percentage  on 
sales.)  The  same  finn  have  in  press  a  volume 
entitled  “  Ten  Days  with  Mr.  Moody,”  com¬ 
prising  some  of  his  sermons,  and  also  the  “  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Christian  Convention,”  at  Mr. 
Moody’s  home  in  Northfield. 


GEORGE  BLISS  ROGERS. 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

More  than  a  thousand  recent  graduates  of 
Yale  have  read  this  name  in  the  death  lists  of 
the  past  week  with  unusual  shock  and  sense  of 
loss.  To  a  still  wider  circle  of  personal  friends 
in  New  England  and  New  York,  this  tidings  of 
sudden  death  brings  grief  sharpened  by  their 
recent  association  of  him  with  the  great  joy  of 
a  most  happy  marriage.  Surely  the  lessons  of 
life  are  taught  with  emphasis  by  sudden  shift- 
ings  of  the  scenes.  The  brilliant  wedding  at 
the  house  of  our  honored  friend,  Thomas  R. 
Trowbridge  of  New’  Haven;  the  ideal  home  for 
the  newly  married  in  Cambridge,  which  the 
taste  and  wealth  of  tw’o  families  had  combined 
to  make  ready  for  them  :  these  form  a  strange 
background  on  which  to  fling  the  shadow  of 
death.  Yet  this  is  our  life— life  under  the  lov¬ 
ing  care  of  One  w’ho  doth  not  willingly  afflict. 
What  can  we  say?  We  know’  that  He  hath 
done  it ;  w’e  are  still  and  wait.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  scene  there  is  love,  and  light  also. 
By-and-by  the  great  disclosure  will  come,  and 
we  shall  be  content. 

It  seems  strange  to  read  the  brief  line  which 
tells  that  such  a  change  is  w’rought  so  swiftly 
by  disease,  w’hich  proved  too  strong  for  a  man 
of  such  strength.  We  think  of  the  man  who 
was  at  once  a  model  and  the  idol  of  young  col¬ 
lege  athletes,  as  likely  to  w’in  in  a  struggle  with 
even  typhoid  fever.  Under  the  skilled  treat¬ 
ment  now  in  use,  feeble  men  are  usually 
brought  off  victorious.  The  man  of  steel  goes 
suddenly  down,  and  it  is  just  this  which  the 
young  men  will  note  and  discuss.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  lesson  of  caution  in  it.  Possibly  the 
system  of  athletic  training  to  specialties  in 
our  colleges,  has  this  tendency  to  leave  an 
open  door  for  the  onset  of  a  disease  through 
some  vital  tissue  that  has  been  weakened  to 
build  up  a  single  set  of  muscles.  The  old  ath¬ 
letes  were,  as  we  infer  from  their  effigies  in  the 
mosaics  of  Rome  and  Naples,  what  might  be 
termed  “all  round  men.”  Every  part  was 
built  up ;  no  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  life.  The  four  or  seven  years 
of  our  university  training  is  too  brief  for  the 
highest  development  of  every  muscle,  and  too 
often  the  perfection  which  is  gained  in  college 
contests,  is  at  a  cost  too  great  to  be  borne. 
We  have  had  recent  examples  of  the  sudden 
break  of  these  giants  of  our  college  gymnasi¬ 
ums  which  should  not  pass  unheeded.  It  is  an 
era  of  haste.  The  rush  for  the  front  rank  is 
eager  and  unheeding.  Consequences  are  too 
little  considered,  and  the  reach  for  instant  suc¬ 
cess  sometimes  entails  later  defeat.  Let  our 
young  men  of  fire  and  force  bear  these  things 
in  mind.  And  in  tlie  formation  of  character, 
let  them  follow  the  Best  of  Leaders.  Gallant 
Captain  Rogers  was  a  Christian.  His  piety 
was  deep  and  ardent.  His  life  was  a  lesson  of 
self-control.  May  his  death  teach  all  self- con¬ 
quest  !  _ 


<Dur)3oolt  tactile* 

THOUGHTS  FUR  THOUGHT.* 

This  little  book  consists  of  seven  discourses 
delivered  by  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Westfield,  N.  Y.  They  all  bear  upon 
((uestions  of  vital  importance  in  connection 
with  the  Church  and  the  State.  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  titles  of  the  discourses,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Church  and  State,  a  Plea  for  their  Com¬ 
plete  Separation ;  Religious  benefits  from  Com¬ 
plete  Separation ;  Divisions  of  American  Chris¬ 
tendom;  The  Coming  Church;  America’s  Hope 
and  Mission;  The  Nation;  The  Family,  and 
the  Education  of  the  Young.  These  related 
themes  are  discussed  in  a  manly  and  thought¬ 
ful  way,  which  w’cll  indicates  the  title  of  the 
book.  Not  making  any  claim  to  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  these  themes,  the  discourses  pro¬ 
voke  thought,  as  is  the  design  of  the  writer. 
They  show  a  considerable  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  possession  of  ideas  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  views  of  others.  The  view 
taken  is  decidedly  Christian,  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  make  the  Person  of  Christ  the 
centre  of  thought,  and  the  authority  for  truth, 
is  clearly  observ’able.  A  high  ideal  of  the 
Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  everywhere 
jirominent,  and  its  true  characteristics  and  fu¬ 
ture  triumphs  are  ably  treated.  The  book  is  a 
young  map’s  contribution  to  the  discussion 
which  is  ei'ci-ywhere  raging  upon  these  most 
important  questions,  and  as  such,  it  is  worthy 
of  attention.  The  author  writes  as  one  in  the 
midst  of  the  strife,  and  from  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  vast  interests  involved,  and  after  careful 
thought  and  study.  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  is  dedicated  to  Prof. 
Upson,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  “in 
grateful  remembrance  of  faithful  Instruction 
and  loving  counsel.”  * 

•Thoughts  for  thought.  Discussions  of  Timely  Topics. 

By  Wm.  Frederic  Fajier.  Westfield,  N.  Y. :  Alfred  E. 

Bose.  _ 

Of  all  modest  laborers  in  literature,  few  de¬ 
serve  to  be  held  in  so  high  e.steem  as  our  index 
makers,  w’ho  wear  out  their  lives  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  labors  of  their  more  fortunate  fel¬ 
lows  who  make  use  of  their  results.  Thus  the 
index  to  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine 
opens  at  once  a  mine,  historical,  biographical, 
and  illustrative  of  the  literature,  the  travel, 
the  progress  of  these  many  years,  such  as  is 
nowhere  else  to  be  found.  The  index  is  com¬ 
piled  by  Charles  A.  Durfee,  and  refers  to  vol¬ 
umes  I.  and  LXX.  inclusive,  namely,  from 
.Tune,  1850,  to  .Tune,  1885.  It  is  made  with  great 
care,  the  “  Editor’s  Easy  Chair,”  for  instance, 
being  entered  as  a  department  by  itself,  and 
the  topics  touched  uiion  being  also  distributed 
throughout  the  volume. 

A  compact,  tasteful  volume  comes  to  us  with 
the  single  w’ord  “  Poems”  in  old-text  gilt  capi¬ 
tals  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  cover,  and  open¬ 
ing  .wo  flntl  the  further  explanation  of  “The 
Poems  of  Henry  Abbey.”  He  is  also  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  volume,  and  has  had  it  printed  at 
the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  which  explains 
its  handsome  form  and  typography,  begetting 
in  one  the  impulse  to  handle  it  and  read  it  here 
and  there  without  much  reference  to  its  merits 
as  literature,  and  poetic  literature  at  that.  Mr. 
Abbey  is  not  a  Sidney  Lanier  for  genius,  but 
he  is  faithful  to  his  own  pure  ideals.  It  is 
a  merit  of  his  pieces  that  they  are  not  strain¬ 
ed,  but  always  simple  and  natural  in  expres¬ 
sion,  and  obvious  and  excellent  as  regards  sen¬ 
timent  and  tendency.  That  Mr.  Abbey’s  verse 
is  appreciated  is  certain,  for  the  present  hand- 
.some  volume  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
an  earlier  one. 

“Under  the  Apple-trees”  is  the  win.some 
title  of  a  winsome  little  story  of  a  country 
girl  born  to  sundry  trials,  such  as  may  and  do 
happen  to  many  another  similarly  secluded. 
Y'et  according  to  Sophie  Worthington,  who 
tells  the  tale,  Daisy  triumphed  over  all,  lead¬ 
ing  a  lovely,  useful  life  despite  her  untoward 
environment.  Phillips  &  Hunt. 


The  new  Political  Science  Quarterly  (Ginn  & 
Co.)  will  contain  in  each  number  a  list  of  new 
books  in  the  various  branches  of  political  sci¬ 
ence,  with  particular  reference  to  official  papers 
and  original  material.  A  valuable  feature  will 
be  a  yearly  supplement,  forming  a  bibliography 
of  the  political  sciences,  and  containing  a  list 
of  the  year’s  publications  in  this  department, 
arranged  by  subjects,  with  brief  notices  of  the 
most  important. 

An  account  of  the  Suakin  campaign  of  last 
year  w’ill  soon  be  published  in  London  by  Ma¬ 
jor  E.  A.  De  Cosson.  It  is  expected  that  the 
work  will  include  an  account  of  the  mistakes 
and  blunders  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  with  the  author’s  estimate  of 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  his 
comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  Nile  route 

and  the  Suakin  route  to  Khartoum. 

• 

They  dealt  in  irony  in  old  times ;  they  took 
advantage  of  it  to  enforce  the  truth.  “Ser¬ 
mons  on  the  Card,”  by  Bishop  Latimer,  is 
printed  in  “Cassell’s National  Library.”  Prof. 
Morley,  the  editor,  explains  that  the  card-play¬ 
ing  of  the  season  was  used  by  Latimer  for  il¬ 
lustrating  spiritual  truth  drawn  from  the  trump 
card.  Other  famous  sermons  follow,  which 
bear  heavily  on  the  shams  of  the  day. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  announce  that  owing 
to  the  large  advance  orders,  they  have  post¬ 
poned  the  publication  of  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stock¬ 
ton’s  ‘Mrs.  Null,’ and  that  it  will  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  until  near  the  end  of  the  month.  An 
English  edition  will  appear  at  the  same  time. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  added 
Mr.  Warner’s  “Back-Log  Studies”  to  their 
Riverside  Aldine  Series.  The  same  house  will 
very  shortly  issue  Whittier’s  new  volume  of 
verse  with  the  title  “St.  Gregory’s  Guest  and 
other  Poems.” 

Messrs.  Cassell  are  going  to  issue  a  series  of 
manuals  on  the  religious  difficulties  of  the 
day,  under  the  general  title  of  “  Helps  to  Be¬ 
lief.”  Mr.  Teignmouth  Shore  will  edit  the 
series,  and  several  of  the  English  Bishops  will 
be  among  the  contributors. 

Messrs.  Putnam  are  about  to  publish  “A 
Study  of  Dante,”  by  Susan  E.  Blow,  with  an 
introduction  by  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D. ; 

“  Essays  on  Finance,  Wages,  and  Trade,”  by 
Robert  Giffen,  president  of  the  British  Statis¬ 
tical  Society ;  “Scriptures  for  Young  People,” 
Vol.  I.,  edited  by  Professors  Pett'rs  and  Bart¬ 
lett  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  “Questions 
of  the  Day  Series  ” ;  “  The  Physics  and  Meta¬ 
physics  of  Money,  with  Special  Consideration 
of  the  Experience  of  California,”  by  Rodmond 
Gibbons,  and  “  Torpedoes  for  National  De¬ 
fence,”  by  William  H.  Jaques  of  the  Navy. 

Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  will  soon  publish 
“  In  Aid  of  Faith,”  by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott, 
the  chapters  being  substantially  a  series  of 
articles  originally  written  by  him  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Union. 

Bangs  &  Co.  will  sell  next  week  the  library 
of  Joseph  Crosby  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  Shakespeariana — some  1500 
volumes.  The  late  Mr.  Hudson  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  Mr.  Crosby  was  one  of  the  three 
men  in  America  who  could  be  “  truly  said  to 
know  Shakespeare  in  an  eminent  sense.” 

Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co„  who  publish  Gen. 
Grant’s  Memoirs,  announce  that  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  is  writing  his  reminiscences,  and  that 
they  will  publish  them  next  year;  Whether 
the  volume  is  to  be  sold  only  to  subscribers, 
and  whether  none  but  Protestant  agents  need 
ftl>ply>  is  not  stated. 

That  happily  named  monthly  “Outing,” 
makes  a  very  creditable  showing  of  spirit  and 
contents  under  its  new  management.  “The 
Outing  Club”  and  “The  Editor’s  Open  Win¬ 
dow,”  are  fresh  features. 

A  Hancock  Monograph,  with  a  steel  portrait 
of  the  late  General,  will  be  published  immedi¬ 
ately  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

“  Rejuson  and  Revelation,  Hand  in  Hand,”  by 
Rev.  Thomas  M.  MeWhinney,  D.D.,  is  shortly 
to  be  issued  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  will  issue  immediately 
“The  Es.sential8  of  Elocution,”  by  Alfred 
Ayres,  the  author  of  “  The  Mentor.” 

The  April  Bivouac  will  have  the  first  of  two 
illustrated  articles  on  the  Virginia  Cavaliers, 
written  by  Miss  K.  M.  Rowland  of  Baltimore. 

Six  dollars  is  the  price  of  the  cloth  edition  of 
the  two-volume  Life  of  Longfellow,  by  his  bro¬ 
ther,  issued  by  Ticknor  &  Co. 

The  naval  duel  between  the  “Kearsarge” 
and  the  “Alabama”  will  be  the  war  feature  of 
the  April  Century.  There  will  be  three  papers, 
profusely  illustrated. 

A  telegram  signed  by -Lord  Tennyson  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  has  been  sent 
to  Senator  Hawley,  thanking  him  for  his  Copy¬ 
right  Bill. 

Mr.  George  B.  Kulp  of  Wilkesbarre,  is  pub¬ 
lishing  in  two  large  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  ready,  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas’s  “Notes  on  certain 
Maya  and  Mexican  Manuscripts,”  has  been 
separately  issued  from  the  Government  iirint- 
ing-office. 

Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  May  Ist  “  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  a  text-book  by  Prof.  Macy  of  Iowa 
College.  This  reminds  us  that  our  Western 
college  professors  are  doing  well  in  the  matter 
of  text-books.  _ 

NEW  PUBL.ICATION8. 

Bobert  Cartur  k  Brothers,  New  York  :  Pictures  of  St.  Paul. 
Drav.-ii  In  an  EiiKlIsh  Home.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.,  authoress  of 

"The  Claremont  Tales,”  etc. - Blchard  and  Bobert.  By 

Mattie  B.  Banks,  author  of  "  The  Children’s  Summer.”  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Bose  Mueller. 

Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York ;  The  Vicar’s  People.  A  Story 
of  a  Stain.  ByO.  Manvllle  Fenn,  author  ot  “  The  Parson 

o’  Dumford.” - Cassell’s  National  Library.  Sermons  on 

the  Card,  and  other  Discourses.  By  Hugh  Latimer,  some¬ 
time  Bishop  of  Worcester;  martyr,  1555. 

Harper  k  Brothers,  New  York :  Index  to  Hariier’s  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  Alphabetical,  Analytical,  and  Classi¬ 
fied.  Vols.  I.  to  LXX.  inclusive,  from  June,  18.)0,  to  June 

1885. - Eventful  Nights  In  Bible  History.  By  Alfred  Lee, 

Bishop  ot  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  Delaware. _ 

Manual  Training.  The  Solution  of  Social  and  Industrial 

Problems.  Illustrated.  By  Charles  H.  Ham. - Lives  of 

Greek  Statesmen,  Second  Series :  Ephialtes,  Hermokrates. 
By  Kev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.,  author  of  a  ••  Gen- 
eral  History  of  Greece,”  etc. 

Harper’s  Handy  Series  (issued  weekly);  Hurrish.  A 
Study.  By  Hon.  Emily  Lawless. - Irish  History  for  Eng¬ 

lish  Beaders.  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  close  of  1885. 
By  William  8tephens<^n  Gregg. 

Harper’s  Franklin  Square  Library:  Griselda.  A  novel. 
By  the  author  of  “  The  Garden  of  Eden,”  etc. 

Oliver  DItson  fc  Co.,  Boston  ;  The  American  Mala  Choir. 
A  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Secular  Music  for  MaleChoruses 
and  Quartette  Choirs,  Clubs,  and  Singing  Societies.  By 
John  Harrison  Tenney. 

Funk  k  Wagnalls,  New  York:  Pocket  Lesson  Notee  on  the 
International  Sabbath  School  Lessons,  for  Pastors,  Parents, 
and  all  grades  of  Sabbath  School  Teachers.  By  Kev.  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Teachers’  EllUon.  Vol.  I.,  No.  “1. 

History  of  the  School  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  In  the  City  of  New  York  from  liKW  to  1883.  Second 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  Anthority  of  Consis¬ 
tory.  For  sale  by  Brlnkerhoff,  34  Vesey  street.  New  York. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  Hunting  Trips  of  a 
Ranchman.  Sketches  of  Sport  on  the  Northern  Cattle 
Plains.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt,  author  of  “  History  of  the 
Naval  War  of  1812.”  Illustrate<l  by  A.  B.  Frost,  B.  swain 
Gifford,  J.  C.  Beard,  Fannie  E.  Gifford,  Henry  Sandham. 

- The  Bedell  Lectures,  1885.  The  World  and  the  Loio<. 

By  Hugh  Miller  Thom|>eon,  S.T.D.,  LL  D.,  Assistant  Bishop 

of  Mississippi. - Papers  of  the  American  Ulsmrlcal  Ass 

elation.  Voi.  1.,  No.  5.  HIsmry  of  the  Api>olntlng  Power  ot 
the  President.  By  Lucy  U.  Salmon. 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  MARCH  18,  1886. 


It  would  only  be  repeatinpf  historical  details  ^  ters  who  do  not  see  immediate  fruits  from  their  ing  that  what  was  fit  for  Sabbath  reading  in  blank  book  in  his  hand,  asked  him  to  obtain,  if  “  but  London  can’t  hear  from  us  any  sooner 

which  may  be  found  in  any  encyclopedia,  to  j  ministry,  but  who  are  still  doing  most  impor-  them,  was  visible  only  by  aid  of  a  double  patent  possible,  the  signature  of  every  member  of  his  than  we  can  hoar  from  London!”  The  city 

tell  how  Kossuth  became  the  leading  man  in  .  tant  and  faithful  work  for  the  Master.  Spur-  compound  magnifier.  There  is  a  strong  and  society  to  the  pledge.  Some  of  these  leaders  -and  the  country  stand  or  fall  together, 

the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  the  most  redoubtable  geon  strikingly  says  of  such  ministers :  “  That  growing  feeling  that  among  the  worst  foes  of  were  at  least  occasional  wine-drinkers ;  yet  John  M.  Bishop. 

champion  of  the  rights  of  the  “  peoples  ”  (only  j  God  sees  some  of  the  laborers  in  His  vineyard  all  that  is  good  on  the  Sabbath  day,  is  the  Sun-  each  one,  I  think,  himself  signed  the  pledge,  Vesper 
ten  nationalities)  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  His  ^  plough  and  plant  so  well  that  He  never  gives  day  newspaper.  For  years  I  have  taken  a  New  and  secured  the  names  of  most  of  his  society 

programme  put  before  the  Diet  in  1847,  was  ,  them  the  work  of  reaping.”  And  of  the  emi-  York  daily,  but  since  it  began  to  publish  a  Sab-  fellow-members.  MORE  ABOUT  TUXES. 


THE  EX-DICTATOR  OP  HUNGARY. 

By  £ev.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Naples,  Italy,  Feb.  23, 1886. 

The  white-haired  Hungarian  patriot  Kos- 


short,  telling,  and  exceedingly  broad.  It  was  i  nent  Dr.  Wilson,  who  preceded  Albert  Barnes  bath  edition,  not  only  has  it  in  its  matter  dis-  The  interest  and  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Gough’s 


MORE  ABOUT  TUNES. 

Editor  Evangelist:  In  your  issue  of  Feb.  25th 


Buth,  is  sjiending  this  Winter  in  Naples.  Many  The  enfranchisement  of  the  peasants  in  Philadeljihia,  it  is  said  that  in  all  the  years  criminated  against  non-Sabbath  readei’s,  but  visit  to  Union  College,  was  further  evidenced  appears  an  article  “about  tunes,”  in  which 

of  your  readers,  now  beyond  middie  life,  re-  (from  something  almost  like  serfdom),  the  abo-  of  his  ministry  his  labors  were  the  means  of  its  general  moral  tone  has  so  perceptibly  dete-  in  this:  the  College  Temperance  Society  pre-  “  ifnsic”  proceeds  to  denounce  our  Church 

member  his  landing  at  Castle  Garden  on  that  li^ion  of  feudal  taxes,  and  the  liberty  of  the  very  few  conversions;  but  he  had  so  thorough-  riorated,  that  I  can  take  it  no  longer.  Again  pared  and  sent  out  an  address  (more  especially  Hymnals.  The  writer  says  that  “not  one  in 

bright  Winter  day  of  1851,  when  all  New  press.”  The  French  Revolution  of  1848  unex-  ly  taught  and  prepared  his  people,  that  the  and  again  have  I  seen  on  one  page  a  manly  de-  to  students  in  other  literary  institutions)  speak-  ten”  of  the  tunes  in  our  Hymnals  “can  be 

York  turned  out  to  give  him  reception  on  pcctedly  pushed  matters  forward,  and  a  dis-  rousing  preaching  of  Mr.  Barnes  (who  follow-  nunciation  of  a  prize  fight,  and  on  another  a  ing  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Gough  and  the  called  music.”  Now  we  are  one  of  those  who 

American  soil.  Perhaps  some  of  them  have  course  both  Boanergic  in  substance  and  in  ed  him)  resulted  in  a  powerful  and  continued  minute,  glowing,  grovellingly  appreciative  ac-  good  work  which  he  had  accomplished  there,  believe  that  much  of  the  music  in  our  church- 

thought  of  him  as  long  since  gone  from  manner,  delivered  on  the  3d  of  March,  1848,  revival,  that  brought  into  the  Church  some  of  count  of  that  very  brutality,  making  one  page  and  commending  him  to  their  fullest  confi-  0s  might  be  improved,  especially  as  regards 

earth,  and  as  already  belonging  to  poster-  f?reatly  contributed  to  provoke  the  revolution  the  most  intelligent;  substantial,  and  perma-  of  the  paper  very  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  dence  and  cooperation  in  the  temperance  cause,  the  manner  of  rendering  it,  by  a  majority  of 

ity.  But  I  have  seen  him  here  in  Naples  in  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  March.  Concessions  nently  influential  and  useful  Christians  ever  decency,  and  the  other  delightfully  acceptable  And  this  same  kind  of  cordial  trust  and  esteem,  our  choirs.  But  suppose  we  take  away  from 
green  old  age,  with  sight,  hearing,  speech,  and  were  not  enough,  and  Kossuth,  now  an  known  in  that  city.  in  the  slums.  Is  it  not  possible  to  denounce  so  heartily  expressed  thirty-seven  years  ago,  the  average  choir  the  tunes  which  “  Music  ” 

memory  unimpaired.  I  have  held  long  con-  important  factor  in  the  Government  of  Hun-  Away  with  the  talk  that  speaks  lightly  or  1  the  prize  fight  as  it  deserves,  without  serving  how  it  held  sure  and  permanent  place  in  pub-  so  strongiy  condemns,  and  supply  in  the  place 

versations  with  him,  and  have  been  astonish-  ii*®  was  Minister  of  Finance),  claimed  the  slightingly  of  any  faithful,  serious,  earnest '  up  in  the  very  same  sheet  the  disgusting  de-  lie  estimation  up  to  the  very  last  hour  of  his  of  them  such  “  seraphic  melodies  ”  as  Patti 

ed  at  his  retention  of  every  faculty — above  all. 


ed  at  his  retention  of  every  faculty— above  all,  complete  independence  of  his  beloved  country.  Gospel  sermon,  whether  preached  in  the  morn-  j  tails  of  this  horrible  barbarism  ?  Cannot  a  pa-  eminently  useful  and  honored  life ! 

that  of  memory.  He  is  now  in  his  eighty-fourth  H®  fought  for  it  with  varied  fortunes,  and  at  ing  or  evening  or  at  any  other  time.  If  it  be  |  per  give  its  readers  a  cup  of  clear,  crystal  bev-  jjr.  Gough  was  Dr.  Nott’s  guest 

year,  and  his  visit  to  New  York  was  nearly  ®*^®  ^*“®  i*-  seemed  within  the  grasp  of  his  but  the  truth  of  God,  and  prepared  and  follow-  erage,  without  an  admixture  of  bilge-water?  visit  to  the  place.  The  Doctor  wa 

thirty -five  years  ago ;  and  yet  he  talked  to  me  leadership,  when  plot  and  counter-plot,  and  ed  with  prayer,  and  by  faithful  living  on  the  Xhe  Sword  and  the  Cup.  terested  in  both  the  matter  and  th 

of  men  and  things  in  that  city,  and  other  parts  ^^®  Screes  of  Russia  coming  to  the  help  of  part  of  God’s  people,  (7  nem*  in  min Among  the  able,  learned,  and  faithful  pastors  Mr.  Gough’s  public  address,  and  s( 
of  the  United  States,  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  A.ustria,  strangled  the  hopes  of  Hungary,  and  the  Bohemian  Church,  is  the  Rev.  Vincent  referred  to  the  subject  at  senior  ( 

year  since  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed  with  Kossuth  and  a  faithful  band  of  Hungarian  Dusek  (pronounced  Duchek)  of  Kolln,  near  to  tions.  Dr.  Nott  was  himself  an  “t 

the  men  of  that  day,  but  who  are  now  gone.  Patriots  escaped  into  Turkey,  and  “all  was  PHIL.AI)ELPHIA  LETTER.  which  the  long-buried  communion  cup  now  in  quent,”  and  in  his  prime  stood, 

Kossuth  spoke  of  his  reception  at  Washington,  tost  save  honor.’’  Our  country  sent  a  man-  John  B.  Gough.  our  hands  was  found.  To  those  at  all  interest-  two  peers  only,  in  the  front  rank  o! 

the  dignity  of  President  Filmore,  the  majestic  of-war  to  bring  him  and  his  friends  to  Amer-  Friday  evening,  Feb.  12th,  we  sat  in  our  ed  in  the  effort  now  making  in  this  country  for  can  pulpit.  S.  N 

presence  of  Daniel  Webster,  of  jihe  cordial  They,  however,  left  the  steamer  at  Gib-  Academy  of  Music  and  listened  while  Mr.  the  relief  of  those  sons  of  the  martyrs,  the  fol-  Honeoye,  n.  v.,  Marchs,  1886. 

greetings  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  raltar,  and  went  first  to  England,  where  no  Qoygjj  tojj  off  hjg  inimitable  manner  his  lowing  recently  from  Mr.  Dusek  will  be  wel-  — b**--*^ 

ingress  (there  had  been  an  adjournment  to  foreigner  before  him  ever  had  such  an  enthiisi-  jooture  on  The  Lights  and  Shadows  qf  London  come :  RURAL  OR  URBAN  I 

meet  him  on  the  floor),  and  of  his  reception  astic  reception.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  Life.  That  lecture  was  the  last  of  hundreds  I  On  a  fine  day  last  Autumn  I  was  surprised  by  Afccro  witb  r> 


eminently  useful  and  honored  life!  and  Nilsson  would  be  able  to  render  perfectly. 

Mr.  Gough  was  Dr.  Nott’s  guest  during  his  What  would  the  ordinary  village  choir  do  with 
visit  to  the  place.  The  Doctor  was  deeply  in-  such  music?  That  our  Hymnal  is  perfect,  is 


generally  in  America.  How  few  of  those  mem-  “®  receiveu  vrnen  ne  lanueu  in  our  coun- 
bers  are  now  living.  There  is  not  a  single  Sen-  have  already  referred  at  the  beginning 

ator  now  in  office  that  occupied  a  seat  in  1851-  letter. 

52,  and  I  doubt  if  of  that  day  more  than  two  Kossuth  may  have  made  mistakes  in  his 


he  was  received  when  he  landed  in  our  conn-  delivered  in  this  city,  the  last  just  lecejving  a  visit  in  my  manse  from 

I  have  already  referred  at  the  beginning  peeeeding  the  one  during  thedeiivery  of  »hieh  was 'toe™ 


The  Sword  and  the  Cup.  terested  in  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  not  asserted ;  but  that  a  majority  of  the  tunes 

Among  the  able,  learned,  and  faithful  pastors  Mr.  Gough’s  public  address,  and  several  times  contained  in  it  are  good,  and  well  adapted  for 
of  the  Bohemian  Church,  is  the  Rev.  Vincent  referred  to  the  subject  at  senior  class  recita-  use  in  our  churches,  we  believe.  Any  attempt 
Dusek  (pronounced  Duchek)  of  Kolln,  near  to  tions.  Dr.  Nott  was  himself  an  “old  man  elo-  to  drive  out  the  ordinary  church  tunes,  and  to 
which  the  long-buried  communion  cup  now  in  quent,”  and  in  his  prime  stood,  with  one  or  substitute  music  to  please  city  choirs  who  are 
our  hands  was  found.  To  those  at  all  interest-  two  peers  only,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Ameri-  singing  for  a  “  reputation,”  must  fail.  Even 
ed  in  the  effort  now  making  in  this  country  for  can  pulpit.  S.  Mills  Day.  in  a  city  like  New  York,  where  nearly  all  the 

the  relief  of  those  sons  of  the  martyr-s,  the  fol-  uoneoye,  n.  y.,  March  3, 1886.  churclies  have  such  excellent  choirs  to  lead,  the 

lowing  recently  from  Mr.  Dusek  will  be  wel-  congregations  are  in  the  habit  of  joining  in  the 

come :  RURAL  OR  URBAN  ?  singing  of  the  hymns.  And  this  is  as  it  should 

On  a  fine  day  last  Autumn  I  was  surprised  by  .  -.r  -ai  i-  a  be,  for  the  psalmist  has  said  “  Let «// the  peo- 

receiving  a  visit  in  my  manse  from  some  officers  Augusta  Moore  with  a  poet  s  eye  directs  a  j^p  praise  Thee.”  And  shall  our  congregations 


RURAL  OR  URBAN  t 

Augusta  Moore  with  a  poet’s  eye  directs  a 


iueccuiiig  Liie  ouc  uunu^  tiic uciiveiy  ui  which  gpp  ^ho  “cup  and 

he  sank  with  the  words  on  his  lips  “  Y’oung  sword”  now  travelling  about  in  America.  I  was 
men  make  a  clean  record.”  Since  that  we  have  very  sorry  at  Ifcing  unable  to  comply  with  his  re- 


a  noble,  tall  poet’s  pen.  A  true  poet  is  one  of  the  most  mat-  J  ,  "  ,  ,  .  u-  u  ai-  ^  n 

tho  cui  .ml  ler-of-tavt  persona,  not  ooneeallng  nature  «lth  ‘“ty  “«■ 

,orlc.,  I  w.,  geeorattons.  but  evolving  from  tho  *"I>I>"'>‘  "-“h  “ 


uvfTT  ^  vv  .LVfiA,  J.  " i  tUtJIl  1 U  11 V  tJl  >  XU  IIIIU.  ixc  ttlsu  U  UU  V  tJl  L}' .  uie  iroill  l/im  lliLeeilUl  century  WltJl  U  History  Ul  1L»  i>lorn  fho  nf  Pnrl  nm-i  nil  if  nn/l 

told  him  that  very  few  of  the  editors  of  the  only  looked  to  the  rights  of  that  class  of  Hun-  ^  such  speaking  and  acting  had  been  before  own,  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  pains  he  ciare  me  giorj  or  you,  we  can  an  see  n,  ami 

_  _  _  _ ! _  _  _ X  _  xi_  _  _  _  # _  1 1  ^ J  xi _ A. ^ _ 1  1 _  wnYiHAr  NVA  H H #1  UI nf  ttAnTi  if.  Iio Fnro  Srfc  in  Ttii? 


great  artists  are  willing  to  use  to  maintain, 
their  reputations  ! 

But  what  is  the  matter  with  the  tunes  that 
so  many  in  our  churches  love  to  sing?  Let 


.  ”i  1  *  ’  •*  I  p  a  •  ’rn  “  Music  ”  come  down  from  his  lofty  perch  of 

wonder  we  had  not  seen  it  before.  So  in  The  .-a-  i  ^  ^ 

EV.ANGELIST  of  Feb.  18th,  when  Augusta  Moore  K®n®ralization,  and  give  us  some  speciflca- 
in  a  rhapsody  on  “Beautiful  Winter”  eulogiz- 


American  metropolis,  who  gave  him  what  was  J?arians,  but  his  programme  put  before  the  seen  on  the  platform.  At  his  vivid  picturing  He  followed  the  stories  and  explana-  wonaer  we  nau  not  seen  it  nerore.  so  in  l he  j^eneralization,  and  give  us  some  speciflea- 

.  A  4-  *4  Diot  111  1S47  trhiit)  jiftsortion  •  tiponimp  two  x  •  i  i  xx.  «  »  xi  »  i  tions  with  (i  fjroftt  intorost,  roftd  Aloud  som©  por-  Evangelist  of  Foil.  ISth^  \vlicn  ^loor©  . .  tx  u  i*  x  n  i  x  • 

termed  at  the  time  the  Press  dinner  in  honor  .  ..  ..  .  nitnuri  tears  rained  down  the  faces  of  the  people,  and  tions  of  the  Bible,  and  compared  the  workman-  in  a  rhansodv  on  “  Beautiful  Winter  ”  euloiriz-  P^^rhaps  he  can  tell  us  what  is  wrong 

of  Kossuth,”  were  now  alive.  When  he  nar-  of  its  three  mam  propositions  aimed  to  elevate  the  tears  were  well  wiped  the  weepers  ship  of  some  of  the  articles  with  a  costly  ring  in  ,  tunes  as  St.  Thomas,  Cambridge, 

rated  some  of  the  incidents  of  that  dinner,  I  in-  ^^e  poor  peasants  by  taking  off  the  burdens  of  nearly  rolling  from  their  seats  with  re-  filagree  he  wore  on  his  finger.  On  hearing  of  tho  northern  counti-y  home  on  the  Atlantic  ^  others  ’  What  is 

formed  him  that  James  Watson  Webb-the  centuries.  He  struck  a  great  blow  for  human-  gjgtj^gg  laughter.  His  two  or  three  lectures  America,  ho  Coast,  it  found  a  response  in  our  prosaic  na-  compositions  of  Lowell 

only  person  who  on  that  occasion  (and  such  an  in  tnat  rormeriy  unwiemy  i:.mpire  or  aus  jairly  shook  the  city.  In  a  seat  just  in  not  sold  them  ?  They  will  be  surely  brought  verv  nractlcal  and  a  much  needed  word  Perkins,  Bradbury,  and  others  who 

occasion)  had  the  bad  taste  to  attack  him — was  tna,  and  in  so  doing,  he  was  the  champion  of  fp^ut  of  the  speaker,  wedged  in  beyond  the  back;  it  were  a  great  pity  to  lose  them.”  Not  the  .  ,  "  .<mL„  rirtri  help  to  All  our  Hymnals?  But  before  ho  be- 


occasion)  had  the  bad  taste  to  attack  him — was  tria,  and  in  so  doing,  he  was  the  champion  of  fpQut  of  the  speaker,  wedged  in  beyond  the  back;  it  were  a  great  pity  to  lose  them.”  Not  the 

dead,  he  immediately  recalled  the  circum-  human  rights  for  all  oppressed  Southern  Eu-  possibility  of  escaiie,  sat  a  leading  tavern  keep  fi®  wonder  at  tho  nlsslon  they  are  per- 

atani,  but  did  not  d»ell  upon  It.  He  did  rope^  f  “Z°WmiailtolV  Oa^  ““  KripMou"! 

dwell  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  championed  at  ®  ?  William  Llt^d  Garrison,  sentence  of  the  lecture  all  discovery,  and  probable  fate,  he  signed  his  name 

that  very  dinner  by  Henry  J.  Raymond,  whom  John  G,  Whittier,  George  B.  Cheever,  and  unconsciously  impaled  the  sweating  listener.  In  the  book  of  visitors,  shook  hands  kindly,  and 

he  was  aware  was  no  longer  among  the  living,  others,  were  in  advance  of  their  day.  But  Mr.  Gough  said:  “  We  do  not  presume  to  come  left  h^hind  him  the  impression  of  a  highly  oducat- 

»rh«  ftld  “  mellnwml  hv  t.be  sun-  these  last  lived  to  see  the  whole  United  States  ed,  kind-hearted,  and  open-minded  man.  It  turn- 


to  be  spoken,  that  “The  sea  is  good,  for  God 


.  “aSd  dea^l^^oi  made  it.  The  country  is  good,  for  God  made  Srtbe  u 

sseription.  Inscriptions,  it.  Summer  and  Winter  are  good,  for  God  r  the  use  of  the  « /io/c  ChuK.h,  anti  not  alone 


he  was  aware  was  no  longer  among  the  living,  otners,  were  in  advance  or  ineir  aay.  i5ut  Mr.  Gough  said:  “  We  do  not  presume  to  come  left  ^im  the  impression  oi  a  nigniyoaucat 

The  ripened  old  patriot,  “  naellowed  by  the  sun-  these  last  tf v®<i  to  see  the  whole  United  Stotes  j^ere  as  a  teacher,  we  simply  wish  to  tell  the  od’out  to  be  the’Ar'chduke  EugeL,The”brothe77 
set  hues  of  time  as  Whittier  says  of  one  of  conae  round  to  tnelr  standpoint,  and  the  Hun-  ;;j.uth ;  and  all  we  want  of  the  dram-seller  is  Christina,  the  now  widowed  young  Queen  of  Spain 


discover’,  and  probable  fate,  he  signed  his  name  ,„ade  them.  Who  made  the  city  ?  Man,  after  singers  in  the  choirs  of 

In  the  book  of  visitors,  shook  hands  kindly,  and  mu-  -i  •  i  i  i  i.  the  city.  Village  Choir. 

left  behind  him  the  impression  of  a  highly  educat-  ^if®  ^nll.  This  idea  is  old,  but  was  never 
ed,  kind-hearted,  and  open-minded  man.  It  turn-  more  needed  than  at  this  very  time.  It  should  - 


here  as  a  teacher,  we  simply  wish  to  tell  the  od’out  to  bo  the’Archduke  Eugene,  the  brother  of  be  sounded  from  the  house-top,  that  all  the  in- 


RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  IN  MEXICO. 


DCb  liucs  bliuu,  — oa  TV  .iimua  ,  ,  LI  UbU  ;  HHU  Ull  YVC  WHHL  01  IHC  UraiH-SeilCI  IS  I.>nri8UIia,  IIIC  HOW  WlUOWeU  yOUng  V^UeCH  OI  Opain,  l,, c.Krv„Ll  hnnr  Tho  honoat  nolifioinn 

his  best  characters-had  no  word  of  reproach  garian  patriot  has  only  lived  to  see  that  many  j^e  be  compelled  to  tell  the  truth  ”  He  probably  tho  first  scion  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  nnni^nts  snoum  n^r.  yio  n^nesL  P®fi«®Jan  Evangelist:  I  send  you  tho  following 

or  sourness  for  any  one.  ’  of  the  reforms  for  which  he  nobly  battled,  are  t^en  drew  such  a  picture  as  he  only  could  ""*'®  over  entered  a  Protestant  manse.  He  had  not  less  than  the  Christian  snouiu  heed  the  picture  of  spiritual  thrift  in  a  small 

He  seemed  to  listen  with  pleasure  when  I 


now  the  privileges  of  every  narion  in  the  con-  ^  g  d'runkarei;  ’ bloatoa:  blear-eyed,'  de^  passing fiK^iffiSitery  Serrsion")  he  stopped  ' 


told  him  that  he  was  the  introducer  of  two  f?lomerate  Austrian  Empire.  This  is  a  great  faced,  disfigured,  maudlin,  a  wretched,  pitiful,  in  order  to  inspect  them. 


The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  in  no  faint 

words  into  common  usage  in  the  United  States,  thing  in  itself.  In  days  of  darkness  ho  was  the  digprusting  human  ruin  ;  and  then,  said  he,  I  Another  of  the  noble  sons  of  Bohemia  is  the  I  I  ®ountry.  The  little  church  in  Fresnillo  is  one 

namely,  “  solidarity  ”  and  the  word  “  peoples  ”  intimate  friend  of  Ganbaldi  and  Mazzini,  and  “What  wre  demand  is  that  the  dram-seller  Rev.  J.  E.  Szalatnay  of  Velim,  and  the  follow-  Uva  in  ib«  noi.nirl  tr.  nno  of  those  which  sprang  up  spontaneously  about 

for  nations.  Previous  to  Kossuth’s  arrival,  no  ®^  the  Teutonic  patriots  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  b^ye  this  picture  painted  on  tho  sign  over  the  ing  from  him  may  deepen  the  interest  of  our  ,  thmn  nm-anna  nm  fniimi  years  ago  from  the  reading  of  the  Bible 

American  ever  thought  of  using  such  a  word  Bavaria,  and  Baden;  and  he  now  beholds  door,  and  underneath  the  words ‘Such  things  Sabbath-schools,  and  stimulate  them  to  help  in  •  n,nirvfr>  rmf>  in  the  citv  AnH  tbbr^  by  a  few  neighbors  in  private  houses.  Sefior 

as  “solidarity,”  unless  he  was  a  naturalized  the  solidarity  of  the  peoples  in  Italy  and  gg  made  here  out  of  men.’”  One  of  the  raising  this  fund  in  aid  of  Bohemian  Sabbath-  ^  tow  in.HnnfinnaViint  fbo  Hril  Martinez  was  the  leader.  No  mission  had  then 

French  socialist,  and  then  he  would  say  solid-  Germany,  and  has  witnessed  the  i>olitical  ainel-  gj^gj  ovei-whelming  of  his.attacks  upon  the  schools:  arc  com  paiatiyeiy  lew  maicarions  tnat  tnetme  been  established  in  that  part  of  Mexico  by  the 

arito.  Even  in  Webster’s  “Unabridged”  for  ioration  of  other  nations.  risibilities  of  his  audience,  occurred  in  the  The  American  Presbyterian  Church  was  tho  first  on  the^^tronoHs  aruf^ffhriv  item-  Board  or  any  other.  But  Dr.  G. 

1859,  the  word  “  solidarity  ”  is  not  to  be  found  I  looked  upon  Kossuth  as  I  conversed  with  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music  while  Andrew  to  send  a  member  of  its  General  Assembly  to  give  i  a-  .  i  fii+L-  i*  M.  Prevost  and  wife,  then,  as  now,  residing  in 

in  the  main  text,  but  is  in  the  appendix  which  him  with  a  certain  degree  of  veneration,  as  I  Johnson  was  under  impeachment.  Mr.Gough  ¥"hls%^ui7wafD7.^£\UL  The^Sreh^JrBo:  Th^world^sTrowin^^^^^^  neighboring  city  of  Zacatecas  gave  much 

the  publisher’s  preface  says  consists  of  words  would  upon  a  majestic  monument  of  some  was  quoting  a  colored  preacher  as  he  describ-  hernia  owes  to  the  American  Church  its  Sunday-  House  or  the  Tract  Society  or  the  Cooper  In-  ®®®®"ragement  and  counsel  to  the  Fresnillo 

collected  by  the  editor  “during  the  period  great  event  of  the  past.  “I  am  only  a  ruin,”  ed  the  course  of  a  revival.  “Yes,  bredren,  schools.  Dr.  Cattell  on  his  first  visit  to  Bohemia  .  .  ’  i  pmtogf  nt  churches  on  h®ve  cherished  an  interest  in  it  ever 

which  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  re-  he  said  to  me  with  a  cheerful  smile.  I  answer-  while  de  riber  is  in  de  flood,  and  de  banks  are  Rave  the  first  impulse  to  their  establishment,  send-  f/ ”  to  tho  »  tower  since. 

vised  edition  of  1847.”  As  regards  the  word  ed  his  remark  by  saying  “  I  was  yesterday  at  full,  and  de  current  strong,  all  de  congrega-  we  spearof*  hin?*L  the  fatoer”?!  our  ’  SundaJ-  regions”  would  be  counter-balanced  as  we  ^s  bearing  upon  the  question  how  far  these 
“  peoples,”  Kossuth  constantly  used  it  in  his  Paestum,  and  I  gazed  upon  that  great  Doric  tion  go  wid  de  stream  to  de  sea  ob  glory.  But  schools.  count  the  saloons  and  gambling-houses  and  brethren  over  the  line  are  entitled  to 

many  si>eeches  delivered  throughout  Amer-  Temple  of  Neptune,  which  has  stood  there  by  byme-by  de  riber  begin  to  fall,  and  puty  soon  It  may  be  added  that  few  other  instrumen-  ^jggg  of  vice  to  sav  nothing  of  the  more  re-  o®®^^®®®®*  spectacle  of  Sefior  Maitf- 
ica.  After  my  first  interview  with  him  here  the  computation  of  archaeologists,  at  least  de  logs  along  de  edge  stick  fast  on  a  shoah,  talities  are  likely  to  do  so  much  good  in  the  gg^j  even ’more  hopeless  forms  of  fash-  beginning  his  work  at  a  time  when  there 

in  Naples,  I  came  home  and  looked  up“  peo-  2400  years,  and  it  is  not  only  beautiful  as  a  and  dars  Sister  Sally  she  stuck  in  de  mud ;  and  way  of  evangelization  on  the  continent  of  Eu-  ionable,  wealthy  wickedness.  The  churches 

pies  in  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible,  rum,  but  it  is  still  a  solid  temple.”  dars  Brer  Sam  and  Brer  Jim,  and  day  stuck  in  rope,  as  that  which  gathers  the  children  on  the  gj-^  active  vi-siblv  one  day  in  seven  for  a  few  ®®'l  successfully  for  fifteen  years, 

and  found  that  it  was  used  only  twice  (Rev.  It  may  be  at  times  that  the  old  patriot’s  de  mud ;  and  dars  Sis  Dinah,  and  she  stuck  in  '  Sabbath  day  and  teaches  them  the  Gospel  of  hours  but  the  places  of "  wickedness  rest  not  ^*®®'®^?  respect  and  love  of  the  whole  com- 

X.  11,  and  xvii.  15),  but  the  word  “  people  ”  oc-  “  .  .  .  eye  is  suffused  with  regretful  tears,  de  mud ;  and  dars  ‘  Brer  Andy,’  he  stuck  in  de  Christ.  ni-  mVbt  tbVr.iifTh  the  entire  veer  How  ®^u®‘*^y«  ®®‘^  offering  a  home  and  hospitality  so 

curs  about  800  times.  I  told  Kossuth  that  the  Froin  the  fond  recollections  of  former  years,  mud'”  The  country  was  brimming  over  with  Voices  from  the  Nursery.  ^  ^  ,  .  .a  ax  -a:  *  ’  at  elevated  as  to  render  a  cultivated  American 


town  in  Mexico.  It  will  bear  study  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  missionary  work  in  that  interesting 
country.  The  little  church  in  Fresnillo  is  one 


fifteen  years  ago  from  the  reading  of  the  Bible 


jiavc  mis  iiuiii  iiiiii  limy  tiie  inwuesst  uui  j  xi^  oitv-  now  onlv  throo  nf*r^on<4  aro  found  *“‘'^^** 

door,  and  underneath  the  words ‘Such  things  Sabbath-schools,  and  stimulate  them  to  help  in  .  .x  poiintrvto  one  in  the  citv  And  there  by  a  few  neighbors  in  private  houses.  Sefior 
as  this  made  here  out  of  men.’”  One  of  the  raising  this  fund  in  aid  of  Bohemian  Sabbath-  .fivoiv  tow  itHitonfirinaVimt  tLo  Hto  Martinez  was  the  leader.  No  mission  had  then 

most  ovei-whelming  of  his.attacks  upon  the  schools:  ,  77  H  to  ^  been  established  in  that  part  of  Mexico  by  the 

risibilities  of  his  audience,  occurred  in  the  The  American  Presbyterian  Church  was  tho  first  „  nn  iho  Tno+rnr^nito  «n7rtohfiv  itom  Presbyterian  Board  or  any  other.  But  Dr.  G. 


in  the  main  text,  but  is  in  the  appendix  which  him  with  a  certain  degree  of  veneration,  as  I  Johnson  was  under  impeachment.  Mr.Gough  This  deputy  was  Dr.  Cattell.  T^cZrch  of  Bol  the  world  is  growing  better.  T^isit  the  Bible 

the  publisher  s  preface  says  consists  of  words  would  upon  a  majestic  monument  of  some  was  quoting  a  colored  preacher  as  he  describ-  hernia  owes  to  the  American  Church  its  Sunday-  House  or  the  Tract  Society  or  the  Cooper  In- 

collected  by  the  editor  “during  the  period  great  event  of  the  past.  “I  am  only  a  ruin,”  ed  the  course  of  a  revival.  “Yes,  bredren,  schools.  Dr.  Cattell  on  his  first  visit  to  Bohemia  „aia„a  ’  ax  Pmtogtont  ebnrehes  on 

which  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  re-  he  said  to  me  with  a  cheerful  smile.  I  answer-  while  de  riber  is  in  de  flood,  and  de  banks  are  Rave  the  first  impulse  to  their  estaldishment,  send-  ,  to«to  mtoatona  to  tho  »  towor  I 

.  J  j-ai  s  M  1  1  au  I  J  u-  IX  •  n  T  a  J  a  .  ..  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  lug  aftorward  from  America  much  help,  so  that  the  avenues,  or  their  missions  In  the  lower 

vised  edition  of  1M7.  As  regards  the  word  ed  his  remark  by  saying  I  was  yesterday  at  full,  and  de  current  strong,  all  de  congrega-  we  speak  of  him  as  the  father  of  our  Sunday-  regions,”  would  be  counter-balanced  as  wel 

“  peoples,”  Kossuth  constantly  used  it  in  his  Paestum,  and  I  gazed  upon  that  great  Doric  tion  go  wid  de  stream  to  de  sea  ob  glory.  But  schools.  count  the  saloons  and  gambling-houses  and 

many  si>eeches  delivered  throughout  Amer-  Temple  of  Neptune,  which  has  stood  there  by  byme-by  de  riber  begin  to  fall,  and  puty  soon  It  may  bo  added  that  few  other  instrumen-  dens  of  vice  to  sav  nothing  of  the  more  re- 
ica.  After  my  first  interview  with  him  here  the  computation  of  archaeologists,  at  least  de  logs  along  de  edge  stick  fast  on  a  shoah,  talities  are  likely  to  do  so  much  good  in  the  flge,j  g^j  even ’more  hopeless  forms  of  fash- 

in  Naples,  I  came  home  and  looked  up  “  peo-  2400  years,  and  it  is  not  only  beautiful  as  a  and  dars  Sister  Sally  she  stuck  in  de  mud ;  and  way  of  evangelization  on  tho  continent  of  Eu-  .tonnhto  wonlGiv  wiekedne«<i  The  churches 


pies  ”  in  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible,  ruin,  but  it  is  still  a  solid  temple.” 


and  found  that  it  was  used  only  twice  (Rev. 
X.  11,  and  xvii.  15),  but  the  word  “  people  ”  oc- 


It  may  be  at  times  that  the  old  patriot’s 
“  .  .  .  eye  is  suffused  with  regretful  tears, 


ue  logs  along  ue  cage  slick  hisl  oh  a  siioan,  ramies  are  iiKeiy  to  ao  so  mucii  goou  in  tne  flned,  and  even  more  hopeless  forms  of  fash- 
and  dars  Sister  Sally  she  stuck  in  de  mud ;  and  way  of  evangelization  on  tho  continent  of  Eu-  ionable  wealtliy  wickedness.  The  churches 
dars  Brer  Sam  and  Brer  Jim,  and  day  stuck  in  rope,  as  that  which  gathers  the  children  on  the  gj.g  active  vLsibly  one  day  in  seven  for  a  few 
de  mud;  and  dars  Sis  Dinah,  and  she  stuck  in  Sabbath  day  and  teaches  them  the  Gospel  of  hours  but  the  iilaces  of  wickedness  rest  not 

Ha  miiH  •  iinH  Hura  ‘  Ural-  A  nHv  »  Via  afilalr  to  rto  '  riLaHo*  .  ’  .  . 


curs  about  800  times.  I  told  Kossuth  that  the  From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  years, 

xTa™.  -I? _ TJii  i.a  And  the  shadow  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled. 

New  Version  of  the  English  Bible  (which  he  puj.  g^ogts  of  the  dead  ” ; 

had  not  yet  seen)  justified  his  usage  of  “  peo-  hut  I  believe  that  the  verdict  of  posterity  will 
pies,”  for  it  (the  New  Version)  so  recognizes  he  that  “he  has  not  lived  in  vain.” 
the  importance  of  the  word  peoples,  that  ^  . 

the  translators  in  their  preface  call  especial  at-  ,  ®  closing  I  would  like  to  contradict  the 

tention  to  their  many  substitutions  of  “peo-  through  the 

pies”  for  “jveople,”  because  the  latter  inade-  ^®»®ri®®®  press,  that  Kossuth  in  his  old  age 
quately  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  original.  «  spring  from  poverty.  This  is  a  mistake. 


de  mud ;  and  dars  ‘  Brer  Andy,’  he  stuck  in  de  Christ 
mud !  ”  The  country  was  brimming  over  with 
excitement  at  the  condition  of  affair^  at  Wash-  At  a 


Voices  from  the  Nanery. 


day  or  night  through  the  entire  year. 


At  a  large  meeting  in  the  splendid  Taberna-  from  the  contented  and  happy  for  nearly  two  years, 

e.  West  Philadelrdiia,  at  which  several  ad-  country  with  a  clear,  well-defined  consecration  instructive  object-lesson.  The 


but  I  believe  that  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  i®f?ton,  and  when  to  the  audience  Brer  Andy  cle.  West  Philadelphia,  ut  wh,ch  several  ad-  ^  purify  and  save  the  masses.  A  young  man 

be  that  “  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.”  Johnson  was  revealed  as  “  stuck  in  de  mud,”  dresses  were  made.  Dr.  McCook  introduced  gg^jg^^g  pgrental  aspiration  if  he  leads  a  moral 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  contradict  the  ®ver  thejiouse  ami  Dr.  Henry  of  the  Princeton  Church  as  a  man  and  is  successful  in  accumulating 

foolish  stories  that  have  floated  through  the  "7  7^  ’  T7  Tv  h  I  TutToore  I,rtLT^^^^  He  has  done  well  in  leaving  the  farm. 

.  .  ax  a  TT  ax  •  X-  ttud  again;  then  there  was  a  lull,  but  before  out-doors.  In  the  congregation  was  a  little  .  t-,  x  x 


the  speaker  could  get  started  again  some  one  fellow  who  was  evidently  taking  a  profound  in- 
else  burst  out,  and  the  outbreak  became  gen-  terest  in  the  proceedings,  and  when  he  reach- 


drisa.  worn  „,a,le,  Dr.  McCook  Introduced  L>  purity  and  ^vo  the  maMCS  A  yonuR  luau  j,  ,i„„incant.  1 

Dr.  Henry  of  the  Princeton  ainreh  aaaman  mDsBos  PPrcntol  asinratlon  it  he  leadsa  moral  U 

whose  heart  was  reputed  to  bo  as  bl|t  as  all  *  ®  ’  i""  i"  ac<  umu  a  ina  ,,,  author.  Miss  Wilma  Jacobs,  to  a 

a  ,  T  ax  a-  1-aai  wculth.  Hc  liiis  donc  wcll  to  Icaving  thc  farm.  rix-  .  v?  i? 

out-doors.  In  the  congregation  was  a  little  _  .  friend  in  Chicago.  _  h .  I? .  E. 

fellow  who  was  evidently  taking  a  profound  in-  ’P^®  “Home  Missionary  of  February  has  Fresnillo  Feb.  12th,  1886. 

terest  in  the  proceedings,  and  when  he  reach-  broached  this  subject  111  two  articles,  one  writ-  ^ou  ask  about  my  surroundings.  Really  I  do 
ed  home  he  extemporized  a  meeting  of  his  own.  ^®  Hev  Dr.  A.  L.  Lmdsley  of  Portland,  j  ^  pleasanter 

He  nave  out  the  hvnins.  rend  the  Scriritures.  Oregon,  and  the  other  editorial  comments  on  .  fwan.iu  toon  t  nanr  Vinva  t  anii 


Fresnillo,  Feb.  12th,  1886. 

.a - J - r - - o - r. -  TirXM  a  •  X  X  •  a  TT-  a  x.ox  scaaav  vaaw,  a.asa  wax  x.aa,xaaa.a  xxxaa.a.x  e,xa.-  . -  I - -  -  --  -  ^  .  T  T-  1  I  .  T.  a  1  1  YOU  aSk  abOUt  my  SUrrOUndlllgS.  Roallyl  dO 

Kossuth  is  a  Protestant,  as  were  his  Croatian  While  not  rich,  he  is  not  poor  His  two  sons  eral,  and  the  whole  house  was  reconvulsed  with  ed  home  he  extemporized  a  meeting  of  his  own.  ^®  Hev  Dr.  A.  L.  Lmdsley  of  Portland,  j  ^  pleasanter 

ancestors  since  the  Reformation,  and  his  early  ®®®®Py  most  honorable,  highly-salaried,  and  jggght^j.,  and  even  this  was  repeated  till  it  He  gave  out  the  hymns,  read  the  Scriptures,  the  other  editorial  comments  on  ^ome  or  kinder  friends  than  I  now  have.  I  still 

education  was  in  the  Protestant  College  of  responsible  positions  in  Italy,  and  they  sur-  g^pg^gj  gg  jf  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  to  be  and  then  introduced  the  .speakers:  “Ladies  the  Doctors  article.  Dr.  Lmdsley  contends  family  of  tho  native  pastor;  have 


Scharasehpataek.  Knowing  this,  I  asked  him 


round  him  with  filial  care  and  affection 


if  he  remembered  how  a  Scriptural  citation  of  f/’®  amongst  the  first  engineers  in  modern  , 


given  up  to  laughter  over  the  ludicrous  spec-  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  intro-  that  an  undue  proportion  of  attention  is  given 


The  most  touching  thing  in  his  last  lecture  as  big  as  the  world.” 


in  the  Academy  on  that  Friday  evening  was 


his  worried  many  good  Protestants  in  our  *|*®®3'  Commayn^ur  Kossuth  the  elder  son  of  tgggh}g^  tlggp,  ^g  jjig  last  lecture 

country.  He  perfectly  recalled  what  I  alluded  ^7^»**^ax  o  grea  ne  -  Academy  on  that  Friday  evening  was 

to,  and  said  “  When  I  was  accused  of  tripping,  \  ^  ^  *  yranemi  rm  tiaifs  or  a  account  of  his  two  farewells  to  England, 

and  that  I  gave  in  English  the  Latin  Vulgate  uud  it  is  he  ^o  invited  his  a  series  of  lectures  in  London  and  else- 

version  of  the  Gloria  in  Ercelsis,  I  showed  that  ®  ®  ®’'  spen  e  in  r  wi  im  jg  Britain,  a  rousing  farewell  meeting 


duce  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  who  has  a  stomach  *'®  ^^®  the  Board.  It  is  his  idea  that 


I  had  the  Greek  to  back  me.”  The  fact  was, 
that  Kossuth  in  the  speech  referred  to,  instead 
of  quoting  King  James  Version  of  the  Gloria  in 
Exeelsis,  which  concludes  “  On  earth  peace. 


in  Naples. 


*  "'US  held  in  Exctcr  Hall,  at  which  a  Bible  with 

golden  clasps  was  presented  to  him  by  those 
THE  SABBATH  “.MORNINCt  SERVICE.”  had  been  induced  to  sign  the  pledge.  He 

Mr.  Moody,  as  we  all  know,  has  said  a  great  said  that  when  the  presentation  was  made  he 


good  will  toward  men,”  used  the  following  many  wise  and  good  things,  but  if  he  is  not  was  at  an  utter  non-plus  for  a  response. 


“  Mamma,  aint  we  Christians  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  ought  to  be.” 

“But  aint  we?  We’re  down  on  rum.” 

William  P.  Breed. 

MR.  GOUGH  AT  UNION  COLLEGE  IN  1849. 

Dr.  Cuyler’s  earnest  and  impressive  tribute 
to  Mr.  John  B.  Gough  in  the  last  Evangelist, 


If  4X6^  XXia.XXJ  TVXOA'  CXIXVX  IIXXXX^O^  IX  U  XX  11X5  XO  XXVA^  «  CX  U  CXll  VXlJi;C:X  IlWi|-|fAUO  IWl  Cl«  ixropuurjcj.  n,  VV/**-*  V.4V./  T  b-  f  .ifv  ovnnrm1i7iitinn 

translation,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  wrongly  reported,  he  has  said  some  that  are  world  of  people  was  looking  on  full  of  expecta-  seemed  most  truthful  and  appropriate.  The  e  grea  wor  ®  ®  y  «  • 

aantL  laaoaa  fa  oian  af  oraaol  ...111; - a,,  fa  _ _ A  af  „  faa.f„a„,.  fX„a.  ! _ a.-.,_  T„  al _ :.l..a  _ .  _ ia  ax  -  a,aaf; - la  af  TLTt  na.arrL’a,  ..lolf  fa  T>Tlaaa.  I  SUggCSt  that  thlS  ApOStollC  CXamplO 


on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  willing,  or  to  unwise,  and  of  a  tendency  that  is  incorrect  and  tion.  In  the  midst  of  his  embarrassment  the  mention  made  of  Mr.  Gough’s  visit  to  Prince 


been  with  them  twenty  months,  or  ever  since  I 

a  .  a  X  X  1  a  1  rax  camo  to  Fresiilllo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martinez  are  ex- 

the  rural  districts  have  been  neglected.  The  ,,  a  i  i  *  »  ;  i 

,.a  ai  Cl  a  •  1  <<mx  1  cellont  pcoplo,  auU  my  ttuo  fflends.  Ho  is  a  man 

editors— the  Secretaries— reply  The  example  .  ,  ,,,,a  ,  ,,  n.a  ,  *  ,  a,  a  .. 

.  ax  •  1  •  mx  of  unusual  ability,  and  well  fitted  to  he  the  pastor 

of  the  Apostles  is  worth  considering.  They  ,  ,  ,  x  «  x  .i  x  xf  ,a 

„  ax  a  -a-  ai  a  a  «  of  a  Kood  cliurch.  He  was  born  and  brought  up 

Struck  for  the  great  cities,  the  great  centres  of  ,  ,  ,  ai  i*  i  i  ..i _ la 

la-  Ta-  X  aa  a  X  X  II  licre,  ami  what  is  quite  unusual,  has  “honor  In 

poimlation.  It  is  better  to  reach  one  hundred  .  .  a  ..  j  -  n  fxa  f„fx„,  a»  ixio 

f  a  I  «  a  a  ai  rnx  -a-  a  his  own  country,  and  is  really  the  father  of  this 

msteMottwcnty-tlva.  The  cities  are  centres  it  1,  .  fact  reregnlzed  l,y  all  ol  our  mis. 

otinlluence  and  power.  ABreatrcdigious  move-  ,a.t  ,t  „  ib,  re- 

ment  in  a  great  city,  will  spread  its  influence  ,a  ,  .  ax  »  hi  » 

,  I  -V  -  ax  1-  a  suit  of  divine  blessing  upon  the  faithfulness  and 

far  and  wide  in  the  surrounding  country.  Our  ,,  ,  ,  .  -a  a  t  i  a™,  a»  aa 

.  ,  a  •  -a  aa  a-  coiitlnuous  lahors  of -its  pastor.  I  know  oi  no- 

Church  is  more  and  more  turning  its  attention  ...  ^  rpx., 

a  ax  a  I  «  -a  1-  a-  II  thing  that  compares  with  it  in  Mexico.  The 

to  the  great  work  of  city  evangelization.  i  x  x  a  •  x  .  ax  nra  ax  aai.,a. 

T  ”  a  al  a  ax-  a  I-  1  -  cliurch  hopcs  to  cclebrate  tho  fifteenth  anniver- 

I  suggest  that  this  Apostolic  example  is  ra-  ,  -a  -  a,  ai  „  a  axa 

,  1  T  ax  fl  f  1  fi  A  fi  ®^  organization  as  a  congregation  on  the 


Church  is  more  and  more  turning  its  attention 


iple  is  ra- 


men  of  good  pleasure.”  I  remember  that  it  not  for  good.  One  of  the  latter  class  I  find  in  scene  came  to  his  mind  of  his  first  departure  ton  College  in  1845,  called  to  mind  very  distinct  ther  overdone.  In  the  first  place,  the  Apostles  yj  April.  Mr.  Martinez  was  one  of  the  num 

naiised  a  eon.siderahle  hiihhiih  in  aomo  of  the  The  Cnnnrenntinnnlisf  of  .Tnn  Oftfh  vi’t  -  That,  fr-am  ■p.iKrlonal  oc  o  nonnilocia  Ka..  fa  aoob-  Xio  niomorioa  of  hia  viait,  to  Union  College  in  1H4.!1  ^-fd  primitive  evangelists  went  everyw  ero  first  chosen  to  read  the  Bible  at  the  little  80- 


caused  a  considerable  hubbub  in  some  of  the  The  Congregationalist  of  Jan.  28th,  viz:  That  from  England,  as  a  penniless  boy  to  seek  his  memories  of  his  visit  to  Union  College  in  1849.  /  .y  7,  her  first  chosen  to  read  the  Bible  at  the  little  so- 

religious  papers,  which  said  that  the  Hungari-  “no  minister,  nowadays,  expects  any  one  to  fortunes  in  the  new  world.  He  began  to  tell  Through  arrangements  made  by  the  faculty  Pr^aching  the  Word.  We  have  only  ®^®®-  cret  meetings  held  in  1870  and  1871.  Ho  was  com 

an  patriot  was  wrong  to  quote  such  a  bad  Eng-  be  converted  at  the  morning  service  ”  ;  and  as  the  story ;  A  Bible,  a  little  Bible,  was  given  and  students  of  the  College,  Mr.  Gough  dellv-  ®''®  ®^  ®  small  part  of  the  work  aceomp  is  ei  .  gtgdiod  four  years  with  the  missionaries, 

-----  ’  I  o  .  _  .  .  There  were  many  scattered,  hidden  ones  in  the  ,  ,  .  .  ,  axi„  ax..aax 

two  ,  /  .  a  ax  a  X  la  ami  1880  was  ordained  pastor  of  this  church. 


lish  translation  as  the  Roman  Catholic  of  the  connected  with  this  remark  the  question  is  him  by  his  mother,  and  he  recited  the  record  ered  three  lectures  in  Schenectady— two  on 


a - -  aa  vaa  a-  a..a.aaaa-a-  - - - - -  a  w  .a  oa  w voaa  ..aaaa  aa.aa.  aVAXAUA..  A-AAX  -  J  lAX  A.  A- A  A-- A  A  AO,  AlAALl  Kf  If  lll-T  Ullll  HO  lOXlUlL.I-l  1.110  lOOOlAl  O-AO-VA  A.aAAa.a.  Aa-a-a-aavo-  ...  - - - - ^ - - -aj  a.,— - -  ,  .  va  11-1-1  P  If  fX  f  H  X/l  TAT-aim  1  fa  a-.-JAA  ..AA....  OA  A  A  AU.  A 11  011  000.1.01  Ol  WiiAU  0.111110111 

Vulgate,  the  original  Latin  of  which  was  a  bad  suggested,  “Whether  or  not  the  first  service  on  the  fly-leaf;  with  that  came  a  flood  of  recol-  successive  evenings  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  aistricts,  for  augnt  mat  can  ne  pro  ea  to  j.|,g  yjjgfgfj  suffered  many  trials 

rendering  of  the  Greek.  He  seemed  greatly  of  the  day  (the  Sabbath)  had  not  better  be  re-  lection  of  his  poverty,  sin,  and  misery ;  his  and  one  on  the  second  afternoon  in  the  College  .  _  ®®itoary.  Then  the  character  of  the  ■^®'®‘'‘  ggjj  dissensions,  and  was  nearly  broken  up.  With 

pleased  when  I  told  him  that  while  the  “Re-  modelled?”  mother’s  woes,  and  her  burial  in  the  Potter’s  chapel.  The  orator’s  reputation  had  gone  on  i®®®  i®  the  country  is  very  different  from  the  fgith,  wisdom,  and  tact,  Mr.  Martinez  began  his 

vised”  Version  of  the  English  New  Testament  As  one  who  is  trying  to  be  a  faithful  minis-  Field,  and  he  said  to  himself,  “John,  you  are  before  him.  The  first  evening  tho  spacious  J’®*’®*  Population  with  which  the  Apostles  had  gjjgjgtrgtiygg  ^ere,  and  to  this  day  he  is  tho  be- 

gave  in  the  text  “  Glory  to  Godin  the  highest,  ter  of  Christ,  I  would  solemnly  protest  against  going  to  break  down.”  His  lip  began  to  quiver,  edifice  was  filled;  the  second  evening  it  was  ,**®'  .  ®  ore  was  no  yeomanry  jovod  shepherd  and  friend  of  the  entire  congrega- 


,  .  ,  I  1.  .  Al  1  nienjijers  uuu  living  ii©ru,  aim  tuu  rtjst  iii  uuitsi. 

worm  over,  such  a  people  as  live  in  the  rural  ^  ,  ?.  •  mr  *  4.4  ^ 

1-1-1  ,  .  a  XT  ix  1  XT  IX  1  parts)— a  congregation  averaging  12.5  in  attend- 

distriets  of  our  best  Northern  and  Northwest  ®  ,  u  ,  x  i  » r<i  rnx  .  aip 


and  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  He  is  all  such  statements.  In  a  ministry  of  very  the  audience  saw  his  embarrassment,  and  some  thronged  with  a  great  audience  like  that  on  '  “I®  lumit.,  as  lu  i  tuna  lho  result  is  a  harmonious  church  of  150 

well  pleased,”  in  the  margin  was  the  reariing  many  years, in  which  hundreds  have  professed  one  on  the  platform  shouted  “Three  cheers  Commencement  days.  Dr.  Nott  offered  prayer  torni.  Nor  is  there  in  any  land  to-day,  the  gjggjj^grs  (100  living  hero,  and  the  rest  In  other 

“and  on  earth  peace  among  men  of  good  Christ  and  united  themselves  with  the  Church,  for  Mr.  Gough!  ”  and  up  went  the  cheers  till  and  introduced  the  speaker.  In  personal  ap-  wot  a  ovei-,  such  a  people  as  live  m  the  rural  pgj.^gj_g  congregation  averaging  12.5  in  attend- 

pleasure.”  I  have  found  as  many,  if  not  more,  tracing  tlie  roof  rang  again,  and  this  finished  him.  He  pearanee  he  was  of  slender  form,  medium  is  of  our  best  Northern  and  Northwest  ggyy  ggj  g  sggdgy.gchool  of  50.  There  is  no  dlf- 

The  reason  the  “press  dinner”  was  given  in  theirflrst  deep  impressions  of  divine  truth  to  dropped  on  his  knees  and  cried  in  a  convulsion  height,  and  beardless,  colorless,  impassive  face.  ‘7.  lake,  for  instance,  such  men  (first  of  fpi-ggcg  jg  ^i,e  attendance  of  tho  Sunday  and  Wed- 
honor  of  Kossuth,  was  that  he  acquired  his  the  Sabbath  morning  service  than  to  that  of  of  sobs,  while  all  the  great  audience  joined  in  His  prefatory  words  were  diffident  and  com-  t  a  ’  p  oi  their  class)  as  g^g^jgy  evening  services.  As  the  people  must 

great  power  as  an  editor  long  before  he  sway-  the  evening,  whether  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  theweeniiiff'  nionplace.  A  feeling  of  disappointment  was  toe  late  Gov.  Seymour  and  1  resident  Garfield,  gggdgy  the  evening  service  is  about 


States.  Take,  for  instance,  such  men  (first  of 
their  class,  it  is  true,  but  yet  of  their  class)  as 
the  late  Gov.  Seymour  and  President  Garfield. 


ance,  and  a  Sunday-school  of  50.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  attendance  of  tho  Sunday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  services.  As  the  people  must 
work  during  Sunday,  tho  evening  service  is  about 


ed  the  people  by  his  eloquence.  The  fact  is,  some  other  day  of  the  week.  If  the  morning  A  few  days  after  that  Friday  evening  we  rapidly  coming  over  the  audience,  when  there  j^^'®®®  J®®®  were  real  A\merK*an  yeomen,  and  morning. 

that  his  first  attempt  at  public  political  speak-  sermon,  as  the  article  alluded  to  would  seem  passed  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  read  with  was  a  sudden  gesture  of  the  hand,  a  flash  of  |®  country  a,s  hcarti  y  as  Augusta  xhe  poverty  of  the  congregation  is  indeed  very 

ing  (in  1832)  in  the  Diet  of  Presburg— of  which  to  imply,  is  written  for  the  display  of  its  saddened  heart  the  great  handbill  “Lecture  enkindling  thought,  and  the  monotone  speak-  ‘l®®*'®  1  here  is  a  respec  a  He  class  of  There  is  not  one  person  of  even  moderate 

he  was  a  member— was  as  miserable  a  failure  “  faultless  rhetoric,”  or  to  parade  the  talent,  by  the  celebrated  John  B.  Gough  on  Thursday  er  was  transfonned  into  the  marvellous,  match-  ®®®®  *®®®-  ^®®  A  “  p®®y  ■;®''^®.  ®®®®  means  in  the  whole  church,  yet  their  condition  is 

as  Disraeli’s  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  or  taste,  or  learning  of  the  preacher,  then,  evening,  Feb.  18tli.”  Alas!  at  that  very  mo-  less  orator.  As  the  wind  moves  the  forest,  so  J®®®  ®®  f®  ^  not  so  discouraging  as  you  may  think.  Just  to 

Commons.  Chagrined  at  his  fiasco  he  deter-  whether  for  morning  or  evening,  or  any  other  ment  those  eloquent  lips  were  fast  closing  till  he  gently  or  mightily,  and  at  will,  moved  that  ,  or  to  p  it  it  litterentiy,  are  ne  e  not  cer-  they  gave  last  year  out  of  their 

mined  that  he  would  be  heard.  And  he  did  not  service,  it  had  best  be  left  at  home  and  never  the  great  judgment  day !  and  on  the  very  day  multitude.  The  scene  in  the  chapel  I  will  give  7*®  ®'' /'  ®  ‘iK®est  valtie,  w  le  i  can  only  j  g^^,  following  little  report,  and 

have  to  wait  as  long  as  Disraeli,  for  he  imme-  preached.  But  the  morning  sermon,  whether  when  the  lecture  was  to  have  been  delivered,  as  I  find  I  gave  it  in  a  public  journal  some  ^  ®*.P®®  .*  T®  “.**V7f  ^®ri®an  ik>’mer  .  interest  and  love,  and  de- 

diately  established  a  paper  called  “  The  Diet,”  written  or  extempore,  if  it  “  simply,  plainly,  John  B.  Gougli  lay  a  pale  corjise  in  a  hospita-  months  after  the  event :  ^®®  ^  so,  is  it  right  for  our  Home  Board  to  question  "  Does  it  pay  to  help  these 

in  which  he  expressed  the  liberal  ideas  that  had  lovingly,  earnestly  preachesChrist  to  sinners,”  ble  home  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Take  Nearly  two  years  since  Mr.  Gough  vi-sitod  Sche-  turn  its  attention  more  and  more  o  the  work  • 

.  -  .  .  _  -a.  _  .  .  a  -XXtI  -a-lal _ 1  Xl__  -Jil _ _ A  I-  _  Tk  f  4 » 1  f  \7  41 V  TY  tlf  0 1 1 7  ll  1 1 0  Tl  ’’  if  if  4 1 4 14^  4  Tl  4  k  f  nf  fho  F'C  * 


tain  traits  of  the  liighest  value,  which  can  only 
be  expected  to  appear  in  an  American  farmer  ? 
And  if  so,  is  it  riglit  for  our  Home  Board  “to 


Nearly  two  years  since  Mr.  Gough  visited  Sche- 


The  President,  standini;  liesido  Mr.  Gough,  follow-  ,  ,  i  .  xi  n  -  i  i  -ix' 

ed  in  a  few  earnest  ami  impressive  remarks,  and  ®®®  K®^  right  well  acquainted  with  our 

concluded  by  inviting  the  students  to  place  their  real,  unsophisticated  country  people,  either  as 


been  hooted  down  in  the  real  Diet.  Soadvanc-  as  though  from  the  inmost  soul  the  preacher  him  for  all  in  all,  when  are  we  likely  to  see  his  addressed  the  citizens  on  the  subject  ot  <'ity  eviingelization,  if  it  does  not  at  the 

aaaI  TTaxa  x;»,.:a«.A.  a  a  .A  ..a  i.ai  oi  a  a .  1  aaa a  a,' Xaiiairaai  ..  a  oi  faiiix„i  xj.,  -1  1  1 -a-..  11  -  .1  of  temperancG.  .  .  IIc  also  ud  d  TOssed  tH  6  stud  Gfi  ts  samc  tiiiie  tum  its  atteiitioii  morc  aod  more  to 

ere  13  le  s,  and  so^ld  and  con  incing  be  le  ed  nd  felt  that  his  impenitent  hearers  like  again  -  ix  »  xx  ix  College  chapel,  and  with  masterly  power,  ixa  evamrelization  of  the  country  places’  If 

were  his  utterances,  that  the  Austrian  Govern-  were  lost,  and  he  would  win  them  to  Christ  The  War  for  the  Sabbath.  The  President,  standing  liesido  Mr.  Gough,  follow-  toe  evangtlization  or  e  y  p  aces  .  ir 

ment  in  1839  had  Kossuth  and  his  two  con-  that  they  might  be  saved — if  such  be  the  ser-  This  war  may  be  said  to  be  a  universal  war,  ed  in  a  few  earnest  ami  impressive  remarks,  and  ®®®  K®^  right  we  1  acquain  *a  wtb  our 

freres,  Scheneyi  and  Wesselenyi,  seized  at  mon,  then,  whether  morning  or  evening,  ifiM  international,  if  not  internecine.  It  is  waged  cencliided  by  inviting  the  students  to  place  their  real,  unsophisticated  country  peop  e,  either  as 

Buda,  accused,  tried,  and  condemned  to  four  never  be  in  vaby.  God’s  promise  forever  stands  on  the  part  of  its  friends  with  ever-increasing  th7n  Somoni  ttoitsjor  rcdigious  wants,  there 

years’  imprisonment.  But  the  amnesty  forced  sure,  that  “  His  Word  shall  not  return  unto  energy  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  and  it  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  The  ®®®  '’®  answer  to  these  questions, 

from  Austria  by  the  Hungarian  opposition,  lib-  Him  void,  but  it  shall  acconiplish,’that  which  and  in  Britain,  an<i  there  is  no  lull  in  the  war  President’s  penotrating  eye  swept  the  thronged  On  this  point  I  have  been  much  struck  in 
crated  in  1840  the  three  prisoners,  and  thence-  He  pleases,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  a  Law  and  Order  kTewTlmt7nXr'7ich^rirc7^^  for  he  well  tracing  the  work  of  Alexander  Campbell  and 

forth  Kossuth  became  the  hero  of  the  people,  whereto  he  Has  sent  it.”  Society  holding  its  meeting  from  Sabbath  to  cletorminc  the  fortune  of  the  daj7  lt*w-as  but"^a  associates  throughout  the  Middle  States. 

It  was  during  this  incarceration  that  Kossuth  Immediate  conversion,  as  in  times  of  special  Sabbath,  and  engaging  the  best  heart  and  tal-  moment,  however;  one  of  the  students,  more  de-  With  many  disadvantages  compared  with  Pres- 

leamed  English.  He  was  allowed  a  few  books,  revival,  is  of  course  infinitely  desirable.  But  ent  of  the  city  in  defence  of  the  holy  day,  and  elded  than  the  rest,  sprang  forward  and  (juickly  byterians,  both  as  to  theology  and  education, 

and  amongst  them  Shakespt'are  in  the  orig-  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  conversions,  it  in  exposure  of  the  plots  and  plans  and  efforts  S7'th7uble  w^"  “  P®ytof?  attention  more  and  more  to  ”  tho 

inal.  When  he  was  first  heard  in  England,  his  is  believed,  comes  from  the  impressions  made  the  foe.  to  whom  the  gloaming  wine-cup  and  the  fes-  country,  they  are  intrenched  in  strongholds 

eloquence  and  his  fluent  but  peculiar  English,  by  the  stated  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  On  a  late  occasion  we  had  the  pleasure  and  tive  saloon  were  frequent  and  familiar  things,  ad-  all  over  these  intelligent  States.  Now  if  we 


1  -1  ’ll  1-  I  1  ix  I  cldc  the  question  "  Does  it  pay  to  help  these  peo- 

turn  its  attention  more  and  more  to  the  work  ,,  ^  k-  j  f  e 

oi  city  evangelization,”  if  it  does  not  at  the  P'®  ^  .  x<ai 

same  tune  turn  its  attention  more  and  more  to  Expenses  at  dedication . lo 

the  evangelization  of  the  country  places  ?  If  Monthly  collections  for  lighting  and  cleaning 


church,  at  $5  per  month . 60 

For  sickness  and  funeral  expenses .  15 

For  support  of  pastor  since  April .  83 

Total . $223 


can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions.  Total . $223 

On  this  point  I  have  been  much  struck  in  Tills  Is  an  average  of  over  $5  for  each  of  the  forty 


by  the  Board  for  Christmas  offerings,  they  sent  $27 
to  New  York.  The  total  amount  for  the  year  was 
$250,  and  all  of  It  from  this  one  congregation. 
Last  April  we  took  the  first  steps  toward  self-sup- 


that  of  Shakesjieare.  This  brought  forth  from  berof  the  Church,  who  said  to  him  “I  was  led  to  Men’s  Christian  Association,  he  addressed  an  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle.  and  inwardly  digest  its  contents,  and  some-  alive,  up  and  doing.  We  have  a  good  chorus  of 

Kossuth  the  admission  that  the  whole  of  his  the  Saviour  by  that  sermon  you  preached  nine-  audience  that  was  thoroughly  appreciative  and  Dr.  Nott,  always  interested  and  earnest  on  what  modify  its  policy,  probably  doing  more  young  people,  numbering  fourteen.  They  take 

English  studies  were  in  prison,  and  had  been  teen  years  ago  on  ‘  Conviction  at  the  Cross  ’ ;  very  large,  notwithstanding  that  hard  by  in  the  subject  of  temperance,  determined  to  im-  and  more  for  both  the  city  and  the  countiy ;  groat  interest  In  their  work,  and  the  chorus  Is  a 

from  his  volume  of  Shakesi>eare !  After  his  it  gave  me  no  rest  till,  several  years  after  I  had  the  Academy  of  Music  there  was  at  the  same  prove  the  good  effects  of  Mr.  Gough’s  visit  to  but  for  awhile,  by  way  of  experiment,  if  not  pleasant  part  of  the  service.  We  have  a  mce, 

liberation  he  founded  the  Pesti  Hirlap  (the  left  the  place  where  you  preached  it,  I  gave  up  time  going  on  one  of  those  mongrel  curiosities,  the  utmost.  At  his  suggestion  a  College  Tern-  from  conviction,  giving  the  country  the  large  large,  and  convenient  house  for  living  and  sc  ool 

Pesth  Journal),  which  became  the  organ  of  all  for  the  service  of  Christ.”  .^nd  scores  of  a  “Charity”  Ball!  It  was  a  source  of  great  perance  Society  was  organized.  He  was  chosen  end  of  the  loaf.  purposes.  The  school  seems  to  be  doing  well. 

Hungarian  liberal  ideas.  .Vt  that  time  a  news-  persons  might  be  mentioned  who  on  coming  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  one  who  occupies  so  to  and  accepted  the  position  of  its  President.  The  Secretaries  say  “A  great  religious  move-  There  are  thirty  boys  and  girls  in  regular  atten 

pai>er  in  the  .Austrian  dominions  was  consider-  to  unite  with  the  Church  under  the  pastoral  high  a  position  in  the  great  city  where  he  la-  Then  followed  one  of  those  sagacious  and  sue-  ment  in  a  great  city,  will  spread  its  influence  ""ce-  Their  progress  during  the  year  was  qu  t« 

ed  doing  well  if  it  had  500  subscribers ;  if  it  had  care  of  the  writer,  have  traced  the  impressions  bors.  Theaddress  was  an  eloquent,  trenchant-  cessful  methods  of  operation  for  which  he  was  far  and  wide  in  the  surrounding  country.”  And  marked.  M.  Wilma  Jacobs. 

1000  it  was  considered  supremely  prosperous,  that  led  them  to  the  Saviour  to  this  or  that  or  ly  logical,  and  very  forcible  deprecation  of  remarkable.  At  that  time  there  were  eight  I  say  vice  versa:  a  great  religious  movement  *  *  .  ...  axigi. 

Kossuth’s  journal  soon  had  4000  subscribers,  the  other  sermon,  heard  weeks  or  months  or  present  attempts  to  secularize  the  Sabliath  Greek-letter  societies  (the  Kappa  Alpha,  the  in  the  country,  is  more  apt  to  be  permanent,  ’^^®  Christian  A  voca  o  as  v 


and  in  a  short  time  thereafter  it  reached  a  cir-  even  years  before.  day.  The  commanding  voice  of  the  speaker.  Sigma  Phi,  the  Delta  Phi,  etc.,)  in  the  College,  and  will  spreaii  its  influence  to  the  metropolis,  that  “  if  ever  it  comes  to  be  t  oug  a  ac 

culatioD  of  7000,  and  constantly  increased  until  Statements  like  that  which  has  been  quoted  his  perfect  articulation,  and  his  delicate  man-  Dr.  Nott  had  prepared  eight  small  blank  books  You  will  recall  the  London  cockney  who  wan-  function  of  the  Church  is  to  furnish  entertain 

he  resigned  his  jiost  as  editor.  All  this  ex-  as  made  by  Mr.  Moody,  do  great  injustice  not  ner,  sent  every  thought  straight  home  to  the  with  the  College  temperance  pledge  written  in  dered  off  to  an  island  in  the  North  Sea,  and  ment  for  the  people,  young  or  old,  it  will  not 

plains  why  Kossuth  should  be  honored  by  a  only  to  the  divine  promise  as  to  the  power  of  mark.  His  dissection  of  the  New  York  Sunday  each  one.  He  then  sent  for  the  most  promi-  pitied  the  rustic  because  it  took  weeks  to  hear  long  before  its  function  as  a  soul-saving  agen 

‘  press  dinner”  in  New  York.  God’s  Word,  but  to  hundreds  of  faithful  minis-  newspapers  was  a  keen  bit  of  vivisecting,  show-  nent  member  of  each  society,  and  placing  a  from  London.  “That’s  true,”  was  the  reply,  will  be  gone.” 
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VRiNDErR  OF  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORK 


By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTBED6E,  D  D. 

It  is  a  noticeable  and  encourapfinj;  fact,  the 
increased  interest  in  Sunday  -  school  work 
throupfhout  this  and  other  Christian  lands. 
Each  j’ear  witnesses  a  growth  of  this  interest, 
■which  is  manifested  not  only  in  conventions 
for  the  discussion  of  Sunday-school  topics,  but  | 
also  in  the  maturing  of  wiser  plans  for  the  se¬ 
curing  the  grand  end  of  all  this  religious  work, 
■viz :  the  salvation  of  the  scholars  and  their  en¬ 
richment  in  divine  truth.  I  attended  a  few 
days  ago  a  meeting  of  the  suiierintendents  and 
officers  of  the  schools  in  Chicago  and  vicinity, 
embracing  all  evangelical  denominations,  and 
about  four  hundred  earnest  Christian  men  and 
women  came  together  to  discuss  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  this  grand  work.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  look  into  their  faces,  for  you  could  plainly 
see  the  marks  of  earnest  purpose  and  spiritual 
enthusiasm,  and  when  you  listened  to  their 
discussions,  you  felt  like  thanking  God  again 
and  again  that  He  had  called  such  laborers 
into  His  vineyard,  laborers  with  consecrated 
brains  and  warm,  tender  hearts  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  in  our  great  city.  Truly  the 
Sunday-school  is  to-day  not  only  the  blessed 
nursery  of  the  Church,  but  a  right  arm  of  its 
strength,  and  a  glorious  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  land.  Only  think  for  a  moment  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  are  gathered  every  Sabbath 
within  these  religious  schools;  think  of  the 
prayers  which  like  a  mighty  volume  rise  from 
the  hearts  of  this  army  of  teachers,  of  the  ear¬ 
nest  words  of  instruction  from  God’s  Word  spo¬ 
ken,  of  the  sweet  hymns  sung,  and  of  the  love 
which  is  the  fountain-head  of  these  prayers 
and  instructions,  and  who  can  estimate  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  influence  thus  exerted,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  stability  of  our 
nation,  and  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls, 
which  the  coming  years  will  reveal  ? 

I  sometimes  wish  that  I  might  reach  the  ear 
of  every  Sunday-school  teacher  in  this  land, 
and  just  whisper  my  “God  bless  you!  ”  with 
the  injunction  “  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  ’’ ; 
for  no  grander,  no  more  Christlike  mission  can 
any  Christian  have  this  side  the  heavenly  ser¬ 
vice,  of  which  we  read  “  There  are  they  before 
the  Throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  His  temple.”  This  is  all  we  are  told 
of  that  service  within  the  walls  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  but  we  know  that  it  must  be  glori¬ 
ous  beyond  all  our  present  powers  of  concep¬ 
tion,  for  we  shall  work  under  the  eye  of  the 
Master,  and  in  the  companionship  of  the  great 
and  good  who  have  gone  before.  Heaven  is  no 
place  for  idleness,  but  for  ceaseless  acti^vity. 
John  tells  us  of  the  songs  around  the  Throne; 
but  the  singing  and  working  will  go  together, 
for  there  will  be  no  weary  feet,  no  heavy 
hearts  in  all  that  celestial  vineyard.  The  eter¬ 
nal  rest  will  be  an  eternal  and  jubilant  service. 

And  yet  there  are  some  i>eculiar  features  of 
the  work  for  Christ  down  here,  which  we  shall 
miss  in  heaven,  and  which  when  we  think  of 
them,  are  an  inspiration  to  earnest  and  loving 
activity.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  no 
weakness  and  helplessness  there.  This  is  an 
attraction  when  we  think  of  ourselves;  but 
when  we  think  of  others,  and  contemi)late  the 
privilege  of  touching  that  weakness  with  our 
strength  which  we  have  received  from  God, 
and  of  leading  that  helplessness  to  the  Omnip¬ 
otence  of  Divine  love,  then  the  service  on  earth 
grows  very  attractive,  and  we  stop  imagining 
what  the  service  will  be  on  the  streets  of  gold, 
while  we  spring  with  enthusiasm  to  the  work 

•  of  helping  and  strengthening  God’s  little  ones 
and  weak  ones  down  here  on  the  dusty  high¬ 
way  of  this  life. 

“Feed  my  lambs,”  was  the  Saviour’s  com¬ 
mand.  These  dear  children  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  are  very  weak  and  helpless.  Jesus 
loves  them,  and  we  ought  to  love  them  with 

*  something  of  His  Divine  affection.  Every 
Sabbath  they  come  to  us  to  be  fed  with  the 
Bread  of  Life.  They  look  up  into  our  faces 
with  perfect  confidence  in  our  ability  to  give 
them  what  their  souls  need ;  and  is  it  not  a 
rich  privilege  that  we  can,  by  our  teaching 
and  prayers,  change  that  feebleness  into 
strength,  that  ignorance  of  Divine  truth  into 
knowledge,  and  thus  fortify  their  developing 
characters  against  the  conflicts  and  sorrows  of 
the  future  ? 

Again,  there  will  be  no  sin  in  heaven.  “And 
there  shall  be  no  more  curse.”  We  love  to 
contemplate  this  feature  of  the  life  in  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  sometimes  when  the  buttle 
grows  hot  with  easily  besetting  sins,  when  like 
Paul  we  cry  out  “  who  shall  deliver  us  from 
the  body  of  this  death,”  the  thought  of  the 
eternal  life,  free  from  all  the  taint  and  the 
power  of  evil,  makes  us  long  to  lay  down  the 
armor  and  fly  away  and  be  at  rest,  where  the 
serpent  has  never  enten*d,  and  where  is  nothing 
that  defileth.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this 
picture,  and  it  is  the  joy  of  rescuing  souls  from 
the  dominion  of  sin,  of  fighting  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  Jesus  for  the  conquest  of  this  world,  that 
Satan  may  be  overthrown  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  set  up  on  the  earth.  There  will  be  no 
chains  of  bondage  to  be  broken  in  heaven ; 
there  will  l)e  no  perishing  ones  for  us  to  save; 
no  lost  ones  to  find  and  lead  back  to  the  loving 
Shepherd.  This  particular  kiml  of  work  is  un¬ 
known  in  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  but 
here  it  is  right  at  our  hand,  it  is  pressing  upon 
ns  with  fearful  solemnity,  and  it  is  a  work 
which  has  its  peculiar  compensations,  which 
more  than  repay  for  the  labor  and  the  weari¬ 
ness.  The  Lord  will  never  say  in  glory  “  Fol¬ 
low  Me  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.” 
"NVe  shall  not  bring  up  nets  there  “  full  of  fish¬ 
es,”  caught  from  the  waters  of  death.  But 
this  is  our  privilege  here,  this  side  the  perfect 
holiness  of  the  Father’s  house,  and  therefore 
we  should  improve  every  moment  in  this  ser¬ 
vice,  by  which  we  save  from  hell  those  for 
whom  Jesus  died  —  not  only  save  them,  but 
bring  them  into  the  family  of  the  redeemed, 
and  make  them  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  and 
heirs  of  eternal  life.  This  is  our  Sunday-school 
work:  following  our  Lord  in  His  mission  of 
salvation,  echoeing  His  sweet  invitations  to 
the  weary  and  heavy-laden  and  dying,  and 
holding  up  His  Cross  as  the  only  and  the  sure 
hope  of  the  perishing.  O  it  is  a  blessed  work ! 
It  was  inauguraU'd  by  the  Son  of  God  amidst 
the  hallelujahs  of  angels,  and  over  the  faithful 
ser\'ice  of  each  disciple  walking  in  His  foot 
steps,  there  is  always  a  heavenly  chorus  of 
praise,  in  which  is  the  sweet  “  Well  done  ”  of 
the  Master.  Lt't  us,  then,  not  waste  any  pre 
cious  moments  in  wondering  and  si)eculating 
what  we  shall  do  in  heaven,  but  let  us  do  with 
a  joyful'  enthusiasm  the  work  which  has  been 
given  to  us  here,  and  let  us  magnify  our  work, 
exalting  it  above  all  the  business  and  sel¬ 
fish  pleasures  of  earth,  and  consecrating  our 
strength  and  talents  to  its  execution. 

Now  there  are  many  teachers  in  our  schools 
who  seem  to  regard  their  work  as  a  very  un¬ 
important  matter.  They  teach  because  they 
have  been  urged  to  do  so,  or  from  a  conviction 
that  they  should  do  somef/iingr  in  the  church, 
and  so  they  take  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school. 
But  they  have  no  appreciation  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  work,  nor  of  its  solemn  responsibility. 
They  regard  it  as  a  side-matter,  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  affair  compared  with  money-making  and 
pleasure-seeking.  They  sijend  no  time  in  the 


preparation  of  the  lesson,  for  they  fancy  that 
they  know  enough  to  talk  to  and  interest  little  j 
children  ;  they  never  go  down  on  their  knees  to 
ask  God  to  give  them  words  to  speak,  and  to 
seek  for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
their  teaching.  The  result  is  that  they  do  not 
teach  the  IFord,  but  draw  from  their  own  little 
brains  the  thoughts  to  which  they  give  utter¬ 
ance  ;  they  do  not  preach  Christ,  for  thej’  know 
nothing  of  His  riches ;  they  do  not  throw  the 
net  to  save  souls,  for  they  scarcely’  know  that 
they  are  saved  themselves,  and  having  no 
burning  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  they  per¬ 
mit  the  slightest  excuse  to  keep  them  at  home, 
and  bj’  their  irregular  attendance  they  annoy 
the  officers  of  the  school,  break  up  the  class, 
the  only  comfort  being  that  the  scholars  do 
not  lose  much  by  their  teacher’s  absence. 

Now  I  am  free  to  say  that  such  teachers  are 
a  positive  detriment  to  the  Sunday  -  school 
work, arid  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them,  even  if  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  by  hurting  their  feelings,  for  we 
should  regard  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
school  as  paramount  to  everything  else.  A 
mother  said  to  me  not  long  ago  as  she  brought 
her  two  little  girls  into  my  school,  “I  am  very 
anxious  that  my  children  should  be  placed  in 
a  class  where  the  teacher  will  look  after  their 
spiritual  welfare,”  and  as  I  saw  tears  filling 
the  eyes,  I  knew  that  she  was  a  mother  who 
was  seeking  for  her  children  their  highest  de¬ 
velopment  as  the  heirs  of  the  heavenly  inheri¬ 
tance.  But  are  not  all  Sunday-school  teachers 
consecrated  to  this  work  of  spiritual  upbuild¬ 
ing?  No.  Thank  God,  very’  many  are,  and 
the  number  is  increasing ;  but  in  every  school 
there  are  some  who  lack  this  spirit  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  and  who  are  not  conscious  of  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  their  work.  Let  us  pray  that 
the  burden  of  souls  may  be  rolled  upon  every 
teacher  in  our  land,  that  the  Christ-love  may 
drive  out  all  carelessness  and  worldliness,  and 
that  the  army  of  Sunday-school  workers  may 
be  of  one  mind  in  the  purpose  to  teach  Christ 
and  to  cast  the  net  “  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ship,”  and  of  one  heart  in  the  passion  of  love 
for  the  lambs  of  the  Saviour’s  fold. 

“  Feed  My  lambs.”  Let  us  obey  this  injunc¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  feed  them,  we  must  live 
very  near  the  Shepherd,  who  calls  them  “  Mij 
lambs.”  We  must  be  first  fed  ourselves  with 
the  living  Bread,  for  we  must  give  them  of 
what  we  have,  not  dry  theology ;  we  must  love 
them,  and  by  our  love  win  their  hearts ;  and 
we  must  pray  without  ceasing  that  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  we  may  be  controlled  by  infinite  wisdom. 

Six  little  children  were  once  playing  in  a 
boat  by  the  seashore,  and  after  awhile  the  rope 
became  loosened,  and  the  boat  with  its  pre¬ 
cious  cargo  drifted  out  upon  the  ocean.  As 
soon  as  the  calamity  was  known,  the  entire  vil¬ 
lage  was  excited  with  alarm ;  every  father  and 
mother  felt  about  the  same  anxiety  as  if  the 
lost  ones  were  from  their  own  dear  home  cir¬ 
cle.  All  night  the  search  was  kept  ui>,  but 
without  success;  and  prayers  earnest  and 
wrestling  ascended  to  the  Shepherd  of  Israel 
that  He  would  save  those  six  little  ones  who 
were  drifting  each  moment  farther  and  farther 
out  upon  the  restless  sea.  The  next  day  a  fish¬ 
erman  discovered  and  rescued  them,  and  as 
his  boat  approached  the  shore,  the  cry  “  They 
are  all  safe,”  was  shouted  by  one  and  another, 
until  it  rang  through  tho  town,  and  there  was 
joy  in  everj’  home.  » 

Teachers,  these  children  and  youth  arc  drift¬ 
ing  out  on  the  treacherous  waters  of  the  world, 
and  unless  we  find  and  rescue  them,  and  an¬ 
chor  their  souls  in  tho  love  of  Christ,  tliey  will 
be  lost  forever.  O  be  faithful,  faithful  in  pray¬ 
er,  in  the  preparation  of  your  lesson,  in  teach¬ 
ing,  that  at  last  you  may  be  able  to  shout  on 
the  heavenly  shore  “They  are  all  .safe,”  and 
your  glad  cry  will  be  teken  up  by  angels  and 
the  redeemed,  and  all  heaven  will  ring  with 
the  joyful  news. 

A  PROPOSED  INJUSTICE  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

As  members  of  the  Indian  Mission  Committee  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  we  send  you  tho  enclosed  paper 
of  our  beloved  missionary  among  tho  Seneca  Indians 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  asking  an  early  inser¬ 
tion  in  your  coiumns.  Without  expre-ssing  any  opinion 
of  the  Bill  in  question  further  than  this,  that  any 
change  so  radical  should  not  be  thru.st  upon  the  In¬ 
dians  suddenly,  we  feel  that  the  opinion  of  our  mis¬ 
sionary  Is  entitled  to  great  weight.  He  is  on  the 
ground,  has  the  interest  of  tho  Indian  at  heart,  has 
studied  the  subject  carefuliy,  has  tho  best  opportunity 
to  know  what  will  promote  tho  good  of  his  people,  and 
therefore  we  think  his  voice  should  1)0  heard. 

Ch.^i.on  Bckoess,  1  Committee 

C.  Q.  Talcott,  t 

A  Protest  from  Missionary  Trippe. 

Dear  Erangeliiit:  AVill  you  be  kind  enough  to 
allow  me  brief  space  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  great  danger  which  just 
now  threatens  the  existence  of  the  Senecii  In¬ 
dians  as  a  nation  and  a  people.  The  Rei>re.sen- 
tative  from  this  Congressional  district  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  tlie  House  a  measure  entitled  “A 
bill  to  allot  tlie  lands  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of 
Indians  in  New  York.” 

On  its  fa(*e  tins  measure  appears  fair  and 
righteous.  It  seems  to  meet  the  views  of  tliose 
who  hold  that  land  in  sev’cralty  and  citizen¬ 
ship  are  the  cure-all  for  the  ills  whicli  Indian 
flesh  is  kin  to.  Admitting  this,  why  should 
this  measure  exclude  the  Cayngas  on  this  Res¬ 
ervation  (Cattaraugus  I,  tho  Tonawanda  band 
of  Senecas,  the  Tuscaroras,  the  Onondagas, 
and  St.  Regis  Indians  from  the  benefits  of  citi¬ 
zenship?  A  mere  glance,  however,  at  the  bill 
reveals  its  purpose,  and  the  reasons  why  it 
should  not  become  a  law’  are  manifest. 

1,  It  will  be  an  outrageous  violation  of  sol¬ 
emn  treaties.  Not  an  Indian,  uncorrupte<l  by 
white  man’s  gold,  can  be  found  to  assent  to  the 
proposed  charge.  The  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  understand,  are  hotly  opposed. 

2,  If  this  measure  becomes  a  law,  it  will  in¬ 
evitably  destroy  the  Indian’s  title  to  these 
lands.  His  right  is  simply  possessory.  The 
land  is  preempted  by  the  Ogden  Laud  Com 
pany,  ami  hem*e 

3,  If  these  Indians  become  citizens,  they  will 
be  persecuted  by  endless  and  costly  litigation, 
until  they’  are  entirely  dispossessed  of  their 
property.  They  will  In?  so  harassed,  that  they 
will  gladly  yield  to  their  relentless  foes. 

4,  This  bill  makes  no  provision  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  claims  held  against  these  Reserva 
tions  by  the  Tonawanda  band  of  Senecas,  and 
by  the  Cayngas.  Neither  does  it  touch  the  in 
terests  of  a  large  body  of  half  breeds. 

5,  It  forcibly,  and  without  their  consent, 
takes  from  the  Indians  their  land  in  the  town 
of  Red  House. 

G,  It  will  bestow  upon  speculators  and  oth¬ 
ers,  all  profits  arising  from  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  these  lands  by  the  building  of  rail 
roads.  This  is  a  gross  and  shameful  outrage 
These  whites  have  come  on  to  these  Reserva¬ 
tions,  knowing  that  they  could  not  own  a  foot 
of  this  land.  They  have  gradually  increased 
their  improvements,  and  now  because  the  land 
is  valuable,  and  they  want  it,  the  Indian  must 
take  for  it  the  original  price  of  xvUd  land.  This 
is  a  principle  to  whick  no  white  man  would 
tamely  submit.  Forsooth,  the  Indian  must 
take  one  dollar  an  acre  for  land  worth  five 
hundred  dollars. 

7,  In  its  amended  form,  the  bill  allows  any 
Indian  at  any  time  to  sell  his  land  to  the 
whites,  and  then  he  must  remove  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  This  will  certainly  work  the  speedy 


destruction  of  the  Indian  race.  I  need  not  en¬ 
large  upon  the  enormitv  of  this  feature  of  the  | 
bill. 

8,  These  Indians  are  not  prepared  for  citi¬ 
zenship  or  land  in  severujty.  A  few  of  them 
are  perhaps,  but  to  force  it  u{)on  the  great  body 
of  Indians,  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
self-preservation,  is  a  cruelly  unjust  proced¬ 
ure. 

This  bill  is  wholly  fn  the  interests  of  the 
whites  on  the  Alleghany  Reservation.  They 
desire  to  drive  off  these  Indians.  They  are  in 
the  way  of  the  rapacious  and  unscrupulous 
whites  who  want  these  lands.  May  God  help 
these  poor  Indians.  I  call  upon  all  who  love 
righteousness,  and  are  friends  to  a  persecuted 
race,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Senecas. 
It  is  true  that  this  crude  and  unworthy  bill 
may  not  pass  the  House,  much  less  the  Senate 
and  the  President,  yet  we  need  to  be  alarmed. 
This  measure  reveals  the  position  and  nature 
of  our  hungry  foes.  Under  the  pretence  of 
conferring  a  blessing,  they  are  showering 
curses  upon  this  people.  If  our  true  friends 
are  not  alert,  another  Buffalo  Creek  Reserve 
outrage  will  be  committed.  Let  us  not  sleep. 
Let  us  awaken  to  the  peril  of  our  red  brothers. 

M.  F.  Tkippe,  Missionary. 

Versailles,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 18S6. 


The  Catholic  Review  has  a  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciative  notice  of  the  recent  volume  of  the  Rev. 
S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  late  of  our  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  but  now  pastor- 
elect  of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Toronto.  Our  contemporary  may  not  be  aware 
that  Dr.  Kellogg  made  his  study  of  Buddhism 
in  India  while  a  missionary  there,  and  in  close, 
presumably  even  friendly,  contact  with  many 
of  its  votaries.  A  man  of  tliorough  candor,  of 
keen  discrimination  and  ample  theological 
learning,  he  is  able  to  speak,  and  does  speak, 
with  authority  on  this  subject.  The  Review 
does  him  no  more  than  justice  : 

It  is  greatly  to  the  creiiit  of  this  country  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg’s  book,  “  The  Light 
of  Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  World,”  recently 
published  in  London,  has  at  once  taken  rank 
as  the  most  able,  exhaustive,  and  reliable  book 
on  Buddhism  that  has  been  published  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  In  a  recent  very  appreciative  no¬ 
tice  of  the  book  in  the  London  Tablet,  the  writer 
s.iys  :  “  Let  us  repeat  here  that  the  writer  is 
no  mere  popular  apologist  for  Christianity,  one 
of  those  rash  writers  who  ‘  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,’  and  whose  blunders  so  often 
make  the  critic  exclaitn  I^on  defensoribint  'nstis ! 
Dr.  Kellogg  writes  with  all  the  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  his  treatment 
at  Buddhist  sources  is  eminently  honest,  criti¬ 
cal,  and  scientific.  He  is  thus  a  very  safe 
leader ;  indeed,  we  could  not  name  another 
work  on  the  subject  at  once  so  exhaustive,  so 
clear,  and  so  full  of  detail  as  his.  Hence  his 
facts  will  go  a  long  way  towards  correcting  the 
very  erroneous  and  dangerous  notions  concern¬ 
ing  Buddhist  doctrine  and  morality,  to  which 
Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  luis  given  currency  by  his 
‘  Light  of  Asia.’  ” 

This  is  the  object  of  the  book,  and  many  who 
have  the  “Light  of  Asia,”  and  have  been  sur¬ 
prised,  and  perhaps  almost  stumbled  at  the 
wonderful  likeness  of  the  ethical  system  of 
Buddhism  to  that  of  Christianity  as  portrayed 
in  tliat  remarkable  book,  will  be  astonished  to 
learn  that  the  fascinating  lines  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Jignostic  litterateur  have  been  made 
tlie  medium  for  the  communication  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous  idea.  Indeed,  so  striking  are 
the  contrasts  between  the  two  systems  as 
patiently  ami  learnedly  developed  by  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  professor,  that  the  only 
wonder  is  how  the  two  systems  could  ever  have 
been  supposed  to  have  the  leiist  similarity  one 
to  the  other,  much  less  to  be  connected  by  way 
of  evolution  from  the  elder  to  the  younger. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,”  writes  the 
reviewer,  “  that  there  is  no  contradiction  so 
complete  of  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament 
as  that  of  Buddhism  ;  no  ethical  system,  not 
even  that  of  Fetischism,  so  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  Christianity  as  the  system  of 
Cakya  Muni.”  The  writer  then  indicates  five 
different  points  of  doctrine  for  comparison,  and 
after  commenting  iqion  each  at  some  length, 
showing  the  entire  contradiction  bt'tween  the 
two  systems,  winds  up  with  the  following  re- 
>iunie :  “  In  one  word,  then,  according  to  Bud¬ 
dhist  doctrine,  there  is  no  God  ;  there  is  no 
soul  ;  there  is  no  moral  sin  ;  then*  is  no  per¬ 
manent  state  of  reward  or  punishment ;  the 
lounniurn  bonuni  is  an  annihilation.  Such  is 
Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s  ‘  Light  of  Asia,’  having  in 
it  ‘an  indestructible  element  of  faith  in  final 
good.’  ” 

Could  we  possibly  have  a  more  striking  proof 
of  tlie  unreliability  of  even  the  most  able  and 
accomplished  writers  of  the  Agnostic  school 
when  writing  on  subjects  in  whicli  the  Christian 
religion  is  involved?  We  are  glad  to  believe 
that  intelligent  people  are  fast  learning  to  take 
the  statements  of  such  writeis,  however  confi¬ 
dently  and  brilliantly  expressed,  with  many 
grains  of  allowance,  and  to  withhold  their  judg¬ 
ments  from  any  of  their  conclusions  which  seem 
to  militate  against  Christianity  until  brought 
to  the  crucial  test  of  a  competent  and  reliable 
criticism.  _ 

The  Christian  Weekly,  mindful  that  it  is  well 
to  keep  ideals  before  u.s,  however  far  l)eyond 
our  reach  they  may  be,  (piotes  from  the  last 
n'port  of  Father  George  Muller,  that  mighty 
man  of  valor  at  Ashley  Down,  near  Bristol, 
England  : 

We  have  before  us  the  “Brief  Narrative  of 
Facts  relative  to  the  New  Orphan  Houses,  and 
the  other  objects  of  the  Scriptural  Knowledge 
Institution  for  Home  and  Abroad  ”  tor  the  year 
ending  May  ‘idth,  1885,  giving  full  details  of  the 
work  and  enc(turagements  of  the  past  year, 
which  WJis  the  fifty-first  of  his  peculiar  religious 
work.  Having  returned  from  his  evangelistic 
visit  to  India  just  at  the  idos«’  of  the  preceding 
year,  he  has  remained  almost  uninterruptedly 
at  Bristol  during  the  past  year.  The  n'port 
abounds  in  striking  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  the  demamls  of  his  work  and  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  his  institutions  have  been  met. 

He  says  comprehensively:  “During  the  past 
year  the  Lord  sent  us  in  answer  to  prayer  ff)r 
the  support  of  the  various  branches  f)f  the  In¬ 
stitution,  £41,558 ‘2s.  9jd.,and  from  its  beginning 
£1,054,328  (.^5,‘271,640).  By  this  latter  sum  over 
08,105  chihlren  or  grown-up  persons  have  been 
taught  in  the  eighty-five  schools  entirely  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  besides 
tens  of  thousands  having  been  benefited  in  the 
schools  which  are  a.s.s<.sted  by  its  funds  ;  5013 
pupils  are  now  in  the  eighty-five  schools  ;  199,- 
997  Bibles,  734,872  New  Testaments,  *20,491 
Psalms,  and  206,950  other  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  various  languages,  and  83,142,915 
books,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  in  several  lan¬ 
guages,  have  been  circulated  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Institution.  From  its  earliest  days 
missionaries  have  also  been  assisted  from  its 
funds,  on  which  object  alone  £203,226  18s.  9d. 
have  been  expended  ;  7111  orphans  have  been 
under  our  care,  and  five  large  houses  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  £115,000  have  been  erected  and  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  2050  orphans  at 
a  time,  and  11‘2  helpers.  With  regard  to  the 
spiritual  results  of  these  operations,  we  have 
the  fullest  reason  to  believe  that  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  souls  have  been  blessed  ;  but  the 
day  of  the  Lord  alone  will  fully  reveal  all  the 
good,  which  through  His  wondrous  condescen¬ 
sion  has  been  accomplished  within  the  past 
fifty-one  years  by  means  of  the  Scriptural 
Knowledge  Institution.” 

These  bare  statistics  of  his  work  are  wonder¬ 
ful  indeed.  The  vast  sums  that  have  been 
sent  to  him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  various 
enterprises,  he  states  unqualifiedly,  have  come 
“  without  any  one  having  been  personally  ap 
plied  to  for  anything  ”  by  him,  and  have  been 
given  “as  the  result  of  prayer  to  God.”  In 
addition,  his  own  personal  necessities  hare 


been  met  now  for  fifty-five  years.  He  says 
“  During  the  nine  yeara  and  a  half  that  I  was 
almost  constantly  travelling  about  for  80,000 
miles  in  missionary  work,  while  visiting  twenty- 
three  countries  in  Europe,  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  although  my  expenses  were  three  times 
as  great  as  before,  I  never  lacked.  God  inva¬ 
riably  helped  me.” 

Mr.  Muller  passed  quietly  through  this  city 
a  few  weeks  ago  on  his  way  to  California  and 
Australia.  He  had  not  decided  whether  to 
return  or  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe  be¬ 
fore  resuming  his  work  in  Bristol.  His  love 
for  souls  and  his  faith  in  the  wonder-working 
promises  of  his  God,  show  no  abatement. 


The  Independent  thus  begins  and  concludes 
on  the  timely  topic  of  “  Lay  Help  in  Evangel¬ 
istic  Work  ” : 

By  evangelistic  work  we  do  not  mean  work 
done  by  evangelists  as  such,  Init  work  done  by 
pastors  in  special  services  looking  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  men.  We  surmise  that  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  on  other  notable  occasions  where 
the  Apostles  and  preaching  brethren  declared  the 
truth,  there  were  scores  of  brethren  and  sisters 
who  stood  ready  to  help  them  in  the  personal 
work  done  with  the  inquirens  ;  such,  e.  y.,  as  in¬ 
structing  them  in  the  way  more  perfectly.  We 
know  that  Paul  had  the  faithful  Priscilla  and 
Aquila  to  help  him  with  such  inquirers  as  he 
chose  or  thought  wise  to  send  to  them.  And 
on  one  occasion  where  there  wore  women  who 
labored  in  the  Gospel  (by  which  we  understand 
preaching),  he  bade  the  church  help  them. 
This,  howevei',  we  will  not  argue  ;  but  we  will 
argue  that  it  was  never  intended  that  the 
preacher,  be  he  pastor  or  evangelist,  should 
have  the  whole  burden  of  the  work  to  cai’ry. 
If  the  Apostles  could  not  turn  aside  from 
preaching  to  serve  tables,  because  the  work 
was  too  great,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  pastors  and  evangelists  that 
they  should  be  able  to  get  their  hands  on  ev¬ 
ery  soul  that  may  have  been  awakened  under 
their  preaching. 

Let  us  put  the  case  in  concrete  form.  We 
will  assume  that  some  evangelist  or  pastor  is 
conducting  a  series  of  special  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings.  The  sermon  is  over,  the  appeal  has  been 
made  ;  an  after-meeting  has  been  announced 
for  those  to  remain  at  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  of  their  own  salvation.  Now  what  do 
we  see?  As  a  rule,  seven-tenths,  nay,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Christian  people  immediately  rise 
up  and  sweep  out  of  the  church.  The  chances 
are  that  they  have  carried  out  with  them  very 
many  souls  who  would  have  remained  if  they 
had  had  the  least  encouragement  to  do  so.  But 
the  fact  is  the  church  people  have  not  only 
done  nothing  to  encourage  them  by  a  word  or 
even  by  example,  and  they  have  gone  out,  per¬ 
haps,  with  the  thought  “No  one  of  these  has 
cared  for  mo  personally.  The  preacher  has 
preached,  but  the  people  have  not  cared.  They 
are  gone  out,  and  have  not  even  stopped  to  see 
whether  I  am  interested  to  stay  and  be  spoken 
to.”  But  we  will  suppose  that  a  number  of 
Christians  have  remained.  What  have  they 
done?  Nothing  but  listen  to  what  more  the 
pastor  or  evangelist  might  have  to  say,  or  to 
see  if  any  “sinners  ”  are  going  to  bo  converted. 
Here  and  there  may  be  a  man  or  woman  who 
has  come  to  the  conviction  that  God  has  some¬ 
thing  for  him  to  do,  and  he  does  it.  Such 
brethren  and  sisters  are  the  “  helpens  ”  on 
whom  the  pastor  relies.  .  .  . 

There  are  a  score  of  ways  in  which  lay  men 
and  women  can  help  in  the  conduct  and  toward 
the  success  of  special  efforts  to  win  souls  if  they 
only  have  a  “  mind  to  the  work.”  The  sad  fact 
is  that  very  few  people,  among  all  who  jirofess 
to  be  the  discijiles  of  Christ,  seem  interested  or 
willing  to  take  any  part  in  tho  active  work  of 
winning  souls.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  it  is  wholly  the  fault  of  the  lay  people 
themselves,  or  whether  it  is  not  also  in  part  the 
fault  of  the  pastors,  in  that  they  have  not  train¬ 
ed  the  people  to  do  this  work.  Certain  it  is 
that  we  are  pained  and  saddened  at  what  we 
are  daily  compelled  to  see  of  the  practical  in¬ 
difference  of  the  lay  people  to  this  work. 


Matthew  Vassar,  jr.,  a  debt  of  gratitude  it  can¬ 
not  repay.  A  trustee  from  the  beginning  to 
his  death,  he  was,  in  the  Board  room  and  in 
the  treasurer’s  office,  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
institution.  He  died  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Poughkeepsie. 


The  Churchman  remarks  upon  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  two  notable  gatherings  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  New  York,  which  have  just  tran¬ 
spired  : 

One  was  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
when  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  was  solemn¬ 
ly  invested  with  the  jxallinm  sent  by  the  Pope  ; 
and  the  other  was  at  the  rooms  of  the  “  Xavier 
Union”  where  a  numerously  attended  meeting 
was  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  (’atholic 
University  which  is  to  be  built  at  Washington. 
Of  the  first,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  investiture 
of  Archbishop  Corrigan  with  the  jwllium  was 
something  more  than  a  stately  and  impressive 
ceremonial.  It  was  a  solemn  and  public  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  exerciseil  in  this  country,  over 
a  portion  of  its  citizens,  and  the  solemn  ami  pub¬ 
lic  acknowledgment  of  it.  Originally  the  pa/fi- 
nin  was  bestowed  by  the  Roman  Emperors  as 
a  sign  of  imperial  recognition,  the  receiving  of 
which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  supreme  and 
undivided  allegiance  to  them.  When  at  a  later 
time,  the  Roman  Pontiffs  assumed  imperial 
dignity  and  authority,  the  right  to  bestow  the 
pallium  upon  all  metropolitans  for  the  same 
reason  and  with  a  like  significance  was  among 
the  imperial  prerogatives  claimed  and  exercised 
by  them.  But  the  meaning  of  this  investiture 
is  still  more  clearly  defined  in  these  lust  days, 
in  which  no  room  is  left  to  doubt  what  the 
Pope’s  claim  of  supreme  authority  means,  and 
what  the  acknowledgment  of  it  implies.  No 
Imperial  pageant  is  necessary  to  remind  us  that 
the  Pope  claims  to  have  an  authority  over  all 
the  people  of  this  land  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals,  which  is  really  imperial  in  its  character, 
and  that  the  allowance  of  this  claim  by  all 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  leaves  noplace 
for  real  and  loyal  allegiance  to  the  civil  power. 


The  Christian  Advocate,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley 
editor,  thus  discourses  under  tho  proper  de¬ 
scriptive  caption  “  Perilous  Times” : 

The  citizen  who  can  consider  the  relations  of 
Capital  and  Labor  as  exhibited  in  the  strikes 
which  are  now  occurring  all  through  the  land 
without  seriousness  aiiproaching  to  awe,  is  him¬ 
self  a  dangerous  sign  of  the  times.  The  coun¬ 
try  in  1877  trembled  upon  the  verge  of  anarchy. 
In  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  other  great  Western  centers  of  trade  and 
liopulation,  a  spark  might  have  ignited  moral 
dynamite  enough  to  shake  the  nation. 

Since  that  time  the  passions  that  produced 
those  results  have  taken  form,  have  become 
doctrines  ;  and  cool  determination  and  calcu¬ 
lating  recklessness  of  consequences  character¬ 
ize  the  situation  ;  while  in  every  city  there  is  a 
definite  number  of  wild  beasts  in  the  guise  of 
men  who  would  rejoice  in  universal  havoc  and 
ruin. 

In  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  during  the  past 
week,  that  terrible  scenes  did  not  occur,  was  an 
accident,  not  the  preparation  for  such  scenes  ; 
for  the  riot  was  the  result  of  causes  which 
might  in  one  m®ment  knve  let  loose  resistless 
forces.  Mobs,  riots,  a  network  of  strikes  that 
run  through  a  country,  with  both  sides  de¬ 
termined,  could  at  any  time  reach  a  tension 
which  would  necessitate  an  explosion.  The  force 
of  no  exi>lo8ion  can  be  measured,  unless,  like 
that  which  blew  up  the  rocks  at  Hell  Gate,  it  is 
prearranged  by  one  controlling  min;l,  and  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  mechanical  and  chemical  ele¬ 
ments.  Hence  such  conditions,  if  they  become 
the  habit  of  the  popular  mind,  will  invade  and 
disintegrate  the  militia,  thus  compelling  what 
is  equivalent  to  a  standing  army.  When  that 
(‘xists,  the  doom  of  the  Republic  as  such  will 
have  come. 

We  regard  the  elements  at  work  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to-day  as  more  fraught  with  ])eril  to 
our  institutions  than  all  tin*  merely  jxtlitical 
and  personal  discussion.s,  conflict.s,  and  agita¬ 
tions  which  culminated  in  tiie  late  wai-.  For 
that  divided  the  country  into  two  general  con¬ 
tending  factions,  of  which  those  desiring  tin* 
maintenance  of  the  Union  were  the  more  nu¬ 
merous,  more  fortunately  situated,  and  tlie 
stronger.  But  these  proceedings,  unchecked, 
must  surely  in  the  end  compel  a  radical  idiange 
in  the  methods  of  preserving  order  ;  and  whim 
that  change  has  occurred,  and  the  military 
spirit  shall  have  crystallize! I,  whether  the  mind 
that  controls  it  be  called  Governor,  President, 
King,  Ctesar,or  Czar,  matters  not.  As  yet,  who 
sees  any  light  on  the  horizon  ?  What  practica 
ble  method  promising  better  relations,  is  sug¬ 
gested? 

We  are  not  frightened,  for  that  is  not  our 
besetting  sin  ;  but  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
Civil  War  we  never  felt  more  sober  than  to-day, 
as  we  contemplate  the  future  of  what  our  gifted 
countrywoman,  Mrs.  Kemble,  calls  “  this  great 
new  world  of  Cliristian  liberty.” 


The  Examiner  rehearses  the  noble  liberality 
and  devotion  of  the  Vassars  to  the  welfare  of 
the  College  which  now  worthily  perpetuates 
their  name : 

We  lately  referred  to  what  Matthew  Vassar, 
the  founder  of  Vassar  College,  had  done  for 
that  institution.  He  gave  to  it  a  noble  farm  of 
nearly  1.50  acres,  paid  the  whole  expense  of 
erecting  the  spacious  college  buildings,  and 
gave  it  about  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  endow- 
n>ent8.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
one  of  the  truest  and  noblest  friends  the  Col¬ 
lege  ever  had  was  Matthew  Vassar,  jr.,  a 
nephew  of  the  founder.  Possessed  of  great 
business  ability,  and  of  the  highest  character 
and  responsibility,  he  was  elected  its  treasurer 
in  1861,  and  held  the  office  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1881.  Through  these  twenty  years,  he 
gave  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  College 
his  best  personal  care.  He  invested  all  its 
funds  with  a  wisdom  that  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed,  and  by  his  will  he  left  the  College  31.30,- 
0(X) — 850,000  of  it  being  for  the  endowment  of 
scholarships,  and  880, IXK)  for  the  endowment  of 
two  professorships.  In  addition  to  this,  he  and 
his  brother,  John  Guy  Vassar,  built  the  admir¬ 
able  laboratory  at  an  expense  of  811,000,  which 
the  younger  brother  subsequently  endowed  by 
a  gift  of  810,000.  The  College  owes  to  Mr. 


The  Observer  touches  upon  that  woeful 
topic,  “  Church  Scandals.”  These  sometimes 
grow  out  of  the  mistakes  (or  worse)  of  minis¬ 
ters,  oftener  those  of  the  people.  From  what¬ 
ever  source  they  arise,  if  the  pastor  is  involv¬ 
ed,  they  are  a  symptom  that  his  usefulness  is 
at  an  end.  And  even  though  he  be  tho  wrong¬ 
ed  party,  it  is  usually  a  dreary  mistake  for  him 
to  remain  and  “  fight  it  oat.”  This  sort  of 
“  warring  ”  is  not  his  vocation.  But  we  quote : 

Of  all  the  sorrowful  items  which  make  the 
pages  of  the  modern  daily  newspaper  a  chron¬ 
icle  of  misery,  those  are  the  most  unnatural 
and  wretched  which  record  church  quarrels  and 
clerical  scandals.  These  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  considering  the  vastness  of  our  territory, 
and  tho  immense  number  of  ecclesiastical  as¬ 
sociations  and  preachers,  which  are  to  be  count¬ 
ed  by  thousands.  Ecclesiastical  discipline  as  a 
rule  is  so  lax  that  unworthy  men  and  women 
may  easily  afflict  the  religious  community  and 
bring  unmerited  shame  and  censure  on  large 
bodies  of  earnest  Christians.  It  is  a  mystery 
why  some  persons  were  ever  born.  It  is  equal¬ 
ly  mysterious  that  some  peisons  were  over 
constrained  to  burden  themselves  with  the 
projiricties  and  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Among  the  five  reforms  for  tho  Chui-ch  of  Eng¬ 
land  now  being  considered  in  Convocation,  one 
of  the  most  important  is  an  increase  of  power 
to  supiu'CHS  unworthy  ministers.  It  is  greatly 
needed  in  every  great  Church.  We  have  seen 
an  entire  Presbytery  brow-beaten  and  defied 
for  months  by  one  man  in  wliom  no  member  of 
tho  body  would  have  trusted  for  a  moment. 


The  .Tewish  Messenger  gives  tlrisgood  advice 
to  the  synagogues,  and  which  need  u  >t  be  lost 
in  other  quarters  : 

Encourage  your  minister  now  and  then.  He 
has  not  too  much  sunshine,  and  a  kindly  word 
or  a  thoughtful  deed  will  often  cause  the  deep¬ 
ening  shadows  to  depart.  Do  not  wait  to  ex¬ 
press  your  gratitude  by  the  costly  shaft  ujio’h 
his  grave,  eulogizing  virtues  which  you  failed 
to  recognize  when  such  a  recognition  would 
have  been  his  strength  and  solace.  People  are 
not  intentionally  neglectful  in  this  respect ; 
each  has  his  cai  es  and  worries.  But  the  aver¬ 
age  clergyman’s  life  is  never  so  bright  and 
hopeful,  that  he  will  resent  your  encourage¬ 
ment. 

MADAME  PORTER’S  COUGH  BALSAM 

IH  one  of  the  beat  remedlea  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  fifty  years. 


No  Opium  in  Piso’s  Cure  for  Consumption.  Cures 
where  other  remedies  fail.  25e. 


FOR  A  FEW  DAYS  ONLY. 

MOQUETTr  CARPETS 


$1.16  PER  YARD. 

NUMEROUS  PATTERNS,  SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
FURNISHING,  TO  SELECT  FROM. 


JOHN  &  JAMES  DOBSON, 

40  and  42  West  14tli  street, 

NEYV  YOIJK. 


RECENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presliyterian  Board  of  PnMicaiion, 


The  Professor’s  Girls. 

ANNETTE  L.  NOBLE. 

IBmo .  Price,  $1.2.5 

Flower  Talks  at  Eimridge. 


MRS.  E.  R.  CHURCH. 

Ifimo .  Price,  $1.1.5 

Uncle  Seth’s  Will. 

MRS.  J.  M  D.  CONKLIN. 
l:inio .  Price,  $1.26 

Roland’s  Daughter. 

MRS.  JULIA  McNAIR  WRIGHT. 

12mo . Price,  $1.26 

Immortality  Not  Conditional. 

REV.  A.  A.  HODGE,  D.D. 

16mo .  Tract .  20  pagea. 

Gertiticate  for  Reciting  the  Shorter 
Catechism. 

Tinted  Pajier,  fancy  type .  10  cents. 

Blank  Reports  for  Church  Narratives. 

Ordered  by  the  General  Aaaembly  of  1885. 
Price,  per  hundred,  $2. 


Addreaa  ordera  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BiiHiness  Siipt., 

1334  Cheatnut  St*,  Philadelphia,  Pa*, 

OB 

WAKD  &  DHIIMMOXD, 

116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

or  LIVING  TBUTHS  FOB  HEAD  AND  HEABT, 

Bp  John  B,  Gough, 

Hi.  laM  uid  erownini;  Ilf*  work,  brim  full  of  thrilllB,  hiter- 
«tt.  humor  and  potho*.  Bright,  pure,  and  good,  full  of 
‘'laughter  end  teara."  it  leU.  al  «*fhl  i«  oO.  To  it  ia  added 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Oowh.  hr  Bev.  LYMAN  AB¬ 
BOTT.  lOO*  Agenta  Waot^-Meii  and  Women.  •  lO* 
to  $$••  a  month  mnde.  no  kindranoe  na  wo 

girn  Eitr,  Termo  and  Pam  Proigku.  Write  for  circnlnra  to 
A.  D.  WOBTHINUTON  dc  CO.,  Hartford,  Coaa. 


AGBNTB  FOR  THE  CHILO’S  BIBLB;  Introduction 
by  I»r.  J.  H.  VINCENT.  The  best  selling  book  In 
this  country.  CASSELL  k  CO  (Limited),  822  Broadway, 
New  York ;  40  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Ill, 


EASTER_MUSIC. 

'Captivity  Captive.”  menroY'IS?^ 

ture  Selections  for  Easter  "nde,  Intersjiersed  with  appro¬ 
priate  hymns,  set  to  original  music,  the  whole  Servloe 
being  eminently  fitted  for  use  on  Easter  Sunday  by  young 
and  old.  16  pp.  By  Rev.  RoBF.bt  Lowby. 

Price.  $4  per  lOU;  5  cents  encli  by  Mnil. 

Easter  Annual  No.  10.”  tw“?^. 

son.  Contains  new  and  original  songs  by  jiopular  com¬ 
posers,  furnishing  an  abundant  variety  of  appropriate 
material  for  Sunday  School  Easter  Festivals. 

Price,  $4  per  100;  6  cents  each  by  Mail. 

Festival  Anthems.”  pagHn^JSS! 

for  Easter  and  other  Joyous  occasions. 

Price,  $3.60  per  dox.;  35  cents  each  by  Mail. 

A  complete  Catalogue  of  Easter  Music,  Services,  Carols, 
Anthems,  etc.,  sent  on  request. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  761^  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

Si  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway, 

SIXTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JANUARY,  1886. 


CASH  CAPITAL, ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  .  -  3,011,637  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  378,488  08 

Net  Surplus, . 1,227,996  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  ■  $7,618,116  08 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Ca»h  in  Banks .  $»45,T95  •• 

Bonds  and  Mortaages,  being  first 

lien  on  Real  Estate .  897,550  0# 

L’nited  States  Stocks  (market  value).  9,879,390  60 
Bank  nnd  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  valne) . 1,599,550  OO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  999,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  199,850  OO 
Interest  due  on  1st  January,  1886....  97,050  OB 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands  _ ^ 

of  Agents .  S2 

Real  Estate . 1,979,6M  77 


Total . $7,61841®  •• 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Vice-President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  Sec»j. 

T.  B.  GREENE.  W.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  G.  SNOW,  Jr.,  Ass’t  BoCg. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

Offices,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  'Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Bta., 
Buildings ;  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)  $9,909,458  SO 
“  “  “  (Inland  Risks)  55,969  5S 

Reserve  ample  fbr  all  claims .  553,171  90 

Capital  paid  In  In  cash .  1,009,000  OO 

Met  Surplus .  1,358,879  OO 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1886 . $5,177,478  OO 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrle- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safotg 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 

DIRECTORS; 

11.  n.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  ■Vice-President. 

CTRL'S  PECK,  9d  Vice-President 

and  Secretarjfc 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JNO.  L.  RIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  McCUBDY, 
.TOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE. 
CHARl.ES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN. 
BRADISH  JOHNSON. 

8.  M.  UUCKINOHAK. 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

W.'Vf.  A.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUUNUEE, 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 

GEORGE  BLISS. 

S.  B.  tJHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 

THFJinORE  F.  VAIL, 

TIIFAlDOltE  1.  IirSTED 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN. 

SEYMOUR  L.  HU8TED, 

ALEX.  E.  ORR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  i'OKLIF.S, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY. 

WILLIAM  G.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Src.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Drooklyn  Departmeut 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company' 

40  XTASSAV  STnSET,  ITTW  YOBS. 

Sixty-filth  Semi-aimnal  Statement,  showing  the  conditiM 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  919,616  88 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 

Total  Assets, .  •  •  -  $2,546,512  80 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,326,(X)0) . $1,670,936  36 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  166,3W  00 

Loans  on  Call .  8,900  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  06 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  481,703  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  98,046  06 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,436  66 

Railroad  Stock .  14,600  06 

Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  136,486  96 

Accrued  Interest . 10,668  61 

-  62,646,613  86 

BENJA2CZ2T  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  rxesldexit. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Sec'y. 

CHARLFJI  L.  ROE,  I  ^  ,  oecretorleO. 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  J  *  Bocreionea. 


Life  Insurance  Company, 

lj(i  and  158  Broadway, 


NEW  YOIIK. 


“/  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN." 

ThLs  is  a  coinrnon  expression,  one  used  perhaps 
most  frequently  as  an  objection  to  the  ordinary 
Life  plan.  “  It  is  an  excellent  form  of  provision 
for  the  family,  but  I  must  die  to  win.” 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  the  Endowment  plan,  which  meets 
the  above  objection.  Take,  for  instance,  a  policy 
payable  to  your.self  10,  15,  or  20  years  hence.  Eiay 
you  die  before  tho  termination  of  tho  period :  your 
family  xeins.  You  survive  tho  period ;  the  policy 
becomes  at  once  a  provision  for  your  own  advanc¬ 
ing  years.  You  have  lived  and  won.  ' 

TIIE  ^^MANIIATTAK'S'^ 

New  Plan  meets  the  case. 


For  example  of  its  operation  address  the  Ckim- 
pany,  giving  your  age. 


DEiCUrCP  Its  CAU8E8  and  CURE.  By  one  wbo 
LHlilLudi  was  deaf  twcntyelght  years.  Treated  by 
most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with  no  benefit. 
Cured  himtel/  In  three  months,  and  since  then  hundred* 
of  others  by  same  process.  A  plain,  simple,  and  successful 
home  treatment.  Address  T  .8.  PAGE,  128  East  26th  street. 
New  York  City. 

GBATEPTJL— COMPORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREARPAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digesthm  and  nutrition,  and  by  s 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage,  which  may  eave  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  bo  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  forUfled  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” — Civil  Bev- 
TlceOasette.  a 

Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only 
half  pound  tins  by  Grocers,  labelled  tbus : 

JAMKB  BPPS  A  CO.,  HMscBopatkle  Cbeaalst*. 
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BEY.  JAMES  EELLS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Eells  of  Lane  Theolopfical  Seminary 
last  week,  came  upon  us  so  suddenly  that  it 
was  mitigated  for  the  moment  by  a  feeling  of 
incredulity.  It  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  be. 
But  it  was  soon  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  and 
we  were  left  to  mourn  the  departure,  after  on¬ 
ly  a  few  hours  of  apprehension  and  pain,  of  one 
who  in  engaging  presence  and  manly  strength 
and  beauty  was  above  his  fellows,  who  was  un¬ 
touched  by  time,  and  seemed  destined  to  sur¬ 
vive  very  many  of  us  his  contemporaries. 

Of  the  immediate  circumstances  of  his  deatli, 
Dr.  Morris  has  kindly  furnished  us  the  partic 
ulars.  We  give  here  a  few  details  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Eells  came  of  good  Puritan  stock,  his  fa¬ 
ther  an  honored  pioneer  minister  before  him 
in  what  is  now  Central  New  York,  where  he 
was  born  in  Westmoreland,  Aug.  27,  1822.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eells,  subsequently  re¬ 
moved  to  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  there  James  be¬ 
came  a  church-member  when  not  twelve  years 
of  age.  Graduating  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1844,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  part 
at  W^estern  Reserve,  but  ehiefiy  at  Auburn 
Seminary.  His  first  settlement  was  over  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Penn  Yan,  where  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Geneva  in  1851 ;  thence  after  a  ministry  of 
several  years,  he  vras  called  to  the  Second 
Church  in  Cleveland,  and  from  there  to  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  Reformed  Church,  as  the 
successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Bethune.  He  served 
this  church  with  great  acceptance  for  about  ten 
years,  and  tlirougli  all  the  excitements  of  the 
war.  Receiving  an  urgent  invitation  in  1870  to 
return  to  his  former  charge  in  Cleveland,  he 
was  again  settled  there,  and  did  a  noble  work 
for  the  next  four  years,  when,  constrained  part¬ 
ly  by  considerations  of  the  health  of  his  fami¬ 
ly.  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  California,  and 
the  same  success  was  repeated  in  the  five  years 
during  which  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland,  one  of  the 
largest  churches  on  the  Pac^ific  Coast,  Here 
as  always  he  was  not  only  the  interesting  and 
instructive  preaclier,  and  the  diligent  pastor 
to  whom  his  people  could  resort  with  confi¬ 
dence,  sure  of  sympatliy  and  help,  but  he  took 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  burden  of  all  the 
churches  upon  his  broad  shoulders. 

Believing  that  a  vigorous  paper  would  be  an 
element  of  strength,  upbuilding  the  churches 
in  good  Presbyterian  ways,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  originating  our  now  well  established 
contemporary,  “The  Occident.”  Indeed,  if  we 
mistake  not,  he  is  accorded  the  praise  of  being 
its  “father.”  During  the  same  time  he  gave 
Instruction  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  San 
Francisco — in  which  institution  he  never  lost 
his  interest,  having  devoted  his  vacation  the 
past  Summer  to  its  pecuniary  supiiort.  And 
to  Dr.  Eells  belongs  the  unique  honor  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  first  Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  from  that  coast,  he  having  been  chosen 
to  that  high  position  in  Chicago  in  1877. 

Dr.  Eells  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Homilet¬ 
ics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Lane  Theologi- 
‘cal  Seminary  at  Walnut  Hills,  in  1879,  and  liere 
he  spent  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life.  He 
erected  a  substantial  bri«k  dwelling  within  the 
beautiful  campus  of  the  Seminary,  and  just 
across  the  lawn  from  the  residences  of  Profs. 
Morris,  DeWitt,  and  Evans;  and  there  it  is 
that  he  has  spent  these  years  in  converse  with 
his  students  and  fellow-Professors,  and  now 
suddenly  fallen  on  slet'p. 

While  performing  the  duties  of  a  Professor, 
he  was  always  in  demand  in  the  pulpit,  serv¬ 
ing  the  St'cond  Church,  Cincinnati,  for  many 
months  while  it  was  without  a  pastor,  Indeeil 
he  was  never  more  acceptable  as  preacher  and 
Professor,  nor  perhaps  so  greatly  needed,  ami 
with  his  hands  fuller  of  things  pressing  to  be 
done  in  which  he  felt  both  interest  and  zest, 
than  on  the  day  of  his  death. 

Paiticiilart  of  his  Death,  by  his  CoUeagae,  the  Rev. 

E.  D.  Morris,  D.D. 

The  sudden  death  of  Dr,  Eells,  although  a 
startling  surprise  to  the  multitude  of  his 
friends,  near  and  far,  was  not  to  those  who 
knew  his  exact  physical  condition  wholly  un- 
expt'oted.  Though  gifted  by  nature  with  an 
admirable  constitution,  and  in  general  remark¬ 
ably  vigorous  in  health,  he  had  for  eight  or  ten 
years  suffered  occasionally  from  attacks  of 
anghia  pectoris— an  affection  of  tlie  nerves  of 
the  heart,  revealing  itself  in  paroxysms  of 
acute  pain,  with  great  prostration  of  the  vital 
forces,  and  tending  toward  paralysis  of  the  or¬ 
gan  itself.  A  slight  attack  on  Friday  night, 
led  him  to  forego  an  appointment  to  address 
the  students  of  Wabash  College  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  he  remained  at  home,  though  appa¬ 
rently  in  his  usual  condition.  On  Monday  he 
attended  to  his  customary  duties,  and  presided 
with  as  much  interest  as  ever  at  the  Faculty 
Conference  in  the  evening.  Shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  he  was  again  attacki^,  and  much  more 
severely,  but  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  call 
his  family  before  morning.  During  the  morn¬ 
ing  his  physician  called,  pronounced  him  free 
from  immediate  danger,  prescribed  mild  treat¬ 
ment,  and  a  few  days  of  rest.  Just  after  noon 
the  acute  trouble  again  appeared,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  sufferer  became,  so  far  as  we  could 
judge,  wholly  unconscious.  Paralysis  proba¬ 
bly  set  in,  and  death  came  before  physicians 
could  be  summoned.  Thus  sucidenly  was  he 
with  whom  I  had  twice  during  the  morning 
been  engaged  in  pleasant  conversation,  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  imiiending  peril  on  my  side  or 
on  his,  translated  to  other  and  better  compan¬ 
ionship  in  the  heavenly  estate. 

A  meeting  of  the  Lane  Club,  an  association 


of  neighboring  alumni  occasionally  convenlhg 
at  the  Seminary  for  mutual  improvement,  was 
in  progress  w’hen  the  startling  event  took 
place.  The  shock  to  those  assembled,  includ¬ 
ing  the  body  of  the  students,  was  very  great, 
and  the  meeting  was  at  once  adjourned  with 
prayer.  The  shock  to  the  community,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  who  had  been  associated  with 
Dr.  Eells  in  ecclesiastical  relations  and  in 
Church  work,  was  equally  great.  Of  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  tearful  regret,  I  need  not  speak.  He 
had  labored  in  some  sense  as  pastor  of  several 
of  our  prominent  churches,  and  for  the  past 
three  months  had  been  ministering  with  great 
earnestness  and  much  acceptance  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Dr.  Fullerton  to  the  Walnut  Hills 
Church,  near  to  the  Seminary.  He  had  always 
be<^n  active  in  Presbytery  and  in  other  relig¬ 
ious  connections,  and  thus  had  come  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  many  ways  as  a  leader  in  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  Israel.  His  sudden  death  has  conse¬ 
quently  created  a  painful  vacancy  in  numer¬ 
ous  circles  outside  of  the  Seminary,  and  the 
sense  of  loss  is  very  great. 

I  cannot  trust  myself  just  now’  to  speak  of 
what  Dr.  Eells  was  as  a  Professor  in  this  Insti¬ 
tution,  or  of  the  many  and  varied  services 
which  he  was  rendering  here.  That  he  filled 
his  place  faithfully  and  well,  all  will  know 
without  assurance  of  mine,  but  none  can  know 
as  thoroughly  as  those  wlio  labored  in  com¬ 
pany  with  him  day  by  day.  Into  all  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Seminary,  he  entered 
with  special  zest;  and  it  ought  to  be  said  for 
him,  that  in  devoting  himself  as  he  did  last 
Summer  to  the  endowment  of  the  Pacific  Sem- 
inarj’,  he  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  his  re¬ 
gard  for  the  great  work  entrusted  to  him  here. 
Just  before  his  deatli,  w’hile  we  were  discussing 
plans  for  the  advantage  of  the  Institution,  he 
showed  the  greatest  interest  in  what  was  pro¬ 
posed,  and  was  a  member  of  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  to  which  the  whole  matter  has  been  re¬ 
ferred.  Death  thus  found  him  heartily  at  work, 
here  as  elsewhere,  always  ready  and  always 
anxious  to  be  of  service  wherever  the  Master 
gave  him  opportunity. 

Burial  services  were  attended  at  the  Walnut 
Hills  Presbyterian  Church  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  a  very  large  concourse  of  sorrowing 
friends  being  present.  Brief  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Evans  in  behalf  of  the  Facul¬ 
ty,  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  by  Dr.  Hays  as  a  representative 
of  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  city  and 
Presbytery.  Papers  adopted  bj’  tlie  Faculty 
aud  by  the  students,  were  also  read.  The  en¬ 
tire  service  was  very  tender  and  impressive ; 
all  felt  that  the  loss  incurred  was  irreparable. 

The  remains  were  taken  on  Friday  night  to 
Cleveland,  where  they  w’ere  received  by  tlie  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Second  Church,  in  which  for  nine 
years  Dr.  Eells  had  been  pastor.  On  Saturday 
morning  a  further  funeral  service  was  held  at 
this  churc'h,  conducted  by  Dr.  Pomeroy,  the 
present  pastor,  and  attended  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  and  friends.  Brief  addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Pomeroy,  by  Dr.  Haydn  in 
behalf  of  the  ministers  of  Cleveland,  by  Dr. 
Monfort  and  myself  as  representatives  of  the 
Seminary,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  touch¬ 
ing  address  liy  the  venerated  T.  P.  Handy, 
Esq.,  the  only  survivor  of  the  Session  as  con¬ 
stituted  W’hen  our  deceased  friend  became  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church.  After  the  services  the  re¬ 
mains  were  conveyed  to  Lake  View  Cemetery, 
and  pleiced  in  the  public  vault,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  they  will  be  interred  in  this  beautiful 
city  of  the  dead  on  the  arrival  of  kindred  from 
California.  Mrs.  Eells  is  now’  at  Oakland,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  her  inability  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  (together  w’ith  that  of  her  two  elder  chil¬ 
dren),  threw  a  peculiar  shadow  over  this  dark 
dispensation. 


necessity  for  completing  the  canal,  and  some  one 
will  do  it.  Whether  or  not  France  will  be  the  na¬ 
tion,  is  of  course  a  mere  matter  of  speculation. 


EDITORIAL  SOTES. 

The  reunions  of  College  Alumni  are  among 
the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  gatherings  in 
our  cities.  They  serve  to  keep  up  the  old  af¬ 
fection  for  the  Academic  Halls ;  to  strengthen 
ties  that  might  otherwise  be  growing  weaker 
with  the  lapse  of  years ;  and  to  create  an  esprit 
de  corps  which  is  very’  important  to  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  such  institutions.  The  gradu¬ 
ates  of  a  College  are,  or  ought  to  be,  its  best 
friends  and  supporters.  She  is  their  Alma  Ma¬ 
ter,  and,  like  dutiful  children,  they  cling  fond¬ 
ly  to  the  dear  old  Mother,  to  w’hose  loving  care 
they  ow’e  so  much.  Recognizing  the  influence 
of  these  reunions,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Princeton  Alumni  Association  of  New  York 
and  vicinity,  are  to  hold  their  annual  festival 
on  Tuesday  evening  of  next  w’eek,  March  23d. 
The  dinner  will  be  given  at  Delmonico’s,  Fifth 
avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street.  President 
McCosh  will  be  present,  and  make  a  statement 
showing  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  scheme  for  making  it  a  true  Uni¬ 
versity.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  graduates:  Hon.  J.  K.  Cowen  of  Balti¬ 
more,  President  of  the  Princeton  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  of  that  city,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  its  bar;  Hon.  George  Gray,  United  States 
Senator  from  Marj’land  ;  Delaney  Nicoll,  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  New 
York ;  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke  of  the  Brick 
Church ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPherson  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. ;  W’hile  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Wetmore  will  appear  as  representatives 
of  Yale  and  Harvard.  This  is  a  brilliant  array 
of  talent  to  make  golden  the  hours  which  the 
sons  of  Princeton  will  spend  together. 

Our  little  church  at  West  End,  Cincinnati,  is 
an  example  to  its  fellows.  It  has  cut  loose 
from  the  Home  Board,  and  is  beginning  to  con¬ 
tribute  handsomely  to  that  and  other  Boards ; 
and  although  Pastor  White  “  gets  less  than 
any  other  minister  ”  of  the  city  churches,  lie  is 
paid  promptly.  A  member  affirms :  “  Wo  owe 
no  man  a  dollar.  We  settle  all  bills  monthly 
— no  one  lacks,  and  no  one  has  anything  over. 
We  are  ‘true  blue.’”  As  will  be  seen,  this 
church  has  just  received  a  large  number  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  Such  a  brotherhood 
deserves  to  increase,  and  will  increase  so  long 
as  it  is  able  to  “  mind  the  same  things,”  w’herc 
by  it  now’  flourishes  apace.  The  blessing  of 
God  is  alw’ays  sure  to  second  faithful  endeavor. 

Dr.  J.  R.  W.  Sloane,  who  died  recently  at  Al 
leglieny  after  fulfilling  his  duties  as  Professor 
of  Theology  and  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  there  since  1868,  w’ent 
thither  from  this  city.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Third  Reformed  Church,  now  in  West  23d 
street,  for  fourteen  years.  He  w’as  a  strong 
man,  and  never  averse  to  letting  his  influence 
be  felt.  It  told  on  the  right  side  here  in  the 
times  of  great  excitement  between  1854  ami 
1868.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children,  four 
of  whom  are  sons.  One  of  the  latter  is  Prof. 
W.  M.  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science  in  Princeton  College,  and  ed 
itor  of  the  Newr  Princeton  Review. 


ELEPHAMIJiE  WIT. 

The  Evening  Post  does  not  give  much  space 
to  religious  topics,  but  once  in  a  week  it  throws 
a  sop  to  a  class  of  its  readers  in  a  miscellany 
of  paragraphs  from  the  religious  press,  which 
is  printed  in  “The  Supplement”  under  the 
head  of  “Religious  Opinion.”  Last  Saturday 
it  furnished  its  usual  assortment,  in  which  ap¬ 
peared  the  following : 

The  Evangelist  says :  “  For  Dyspepsia,  Indiges¬ 
tion,  Depression  of  Si)irit8,  and  General  Debility, 
in  their  various  forms,  also  as  a  preventive  against 
Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermittent  Fevers, 

the  ‘ - Elixir  of - ,’  made  by - A  Co., 

New  York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best 
tonic ;  and  for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or 
other  sickness,  it  has  no  equal.” 

We  are  informed  that  similar  notices  have 
been  bestowed  on  our  unworthy  contempora¬ 
ries,  who  are  thus  reminded  how  inferior  they 
are  to  their  critic  in  the  sense  of  editorial 
dignity.  Whether  they  have  taken  heed  to 
these  delicate  reminders,  w’e  cannot  say ;  Imt 
we  would  at  least  show  that  we  appreciate  the 
attention.  Of  course  our  readers  recognize  the 
extract  as  the  advertisement  of  Caswell,  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  the  well  known  druggists  of  this  city, 
and  which  always  appears  w’ith  their  name. 
As  it  has  been  printed  in  Thf.  Evangelist, 
so  far  as  we  n'member,  in  these  very  words, 
and  in  the  same  place  in  the  paper,  for  three  or 
four  ijenrs,  we  did  not  suppose  it  necessary  to 
append  Adr.  to  it  to  indicate  its  character,  or 
tliat  anybody  who  was  not  a  “  natunil-born 
fool  ”  could  sui>pose  it  to  be  anything  else. 
Yet  this  the  Evening  Post  picks  out  of  its 
place  on  our  last  page,  wliere  it  appears  w  ith 
other  advertisements,  and  quotes  as  editorial : 
for  that  is  wliat  is  meant  by  introducing  it 
with  “The  Evangelist  says.”  In  saying  tliis. 
The  Post  implies  what  is  untrue,  and  what  it 
knew  to  be  untrue  when  it  said  it.  Of  course 
it  is  easy  to  say  that  it  intended  it  “only  as  a 
joke.”  But  these  clumsy,  elephantine  jokes 
might  be  spared  without  loss.  A  critic  who 
cannot  peri»etrate  a  joke  without  telling  a  lie. 
is  not  an  ornament  to  any  paper,  nor  does  he 
add  to  its  “editorial  <lignity.”  Such  a  crea¬ 
ture  ought  not  to  be  left  at  large. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  visit  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  seems  to  have  revived  the  prospt'ots 
of  the  Canal  between  the  two  Oceans.  At  least 
it  has  stirred  up  the  sfiirits  of  all  on  the  ground, 
and  led  them  to  look  forward  to  more  money, 
more  w’ork,  and  to  final  (though  it  be  long-de¬ 
ferred)  success.  A  correspondent  of  The  Times 
of  this  city,  writing  from  .Aspinwall  March  :id, 
says : 

To-day  Count  de  Lesseps,  after  a  two  weeks’ 
round  of  gayeties,  sueh  as  the  isthmus  has  never 
before  known,  leaves  on  the  French  mail  steamer. 
Processions,  excursions,  dinners,  balls,  and  public 
receptions  have  followed  each  other  daily,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  his  eighty  years,  M. 
de  Lesseps  has  done  work  that  would  have  bowled 
out  many  younger  men.  Apparently  indefatiga¬ 
ble,  the  venerable  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
ha-s  attended  every  trip  of  inspection  along  the 
route  that  has  been  made  by  the  delegates  who 
accompany  him,  has  observed  and  watched  every¬ 
thing  with  a  keen  and  never  flagging  interest,  has 
appeared  publicly  at  all  receptions  tendere<l  him 
both  in  Colon  and  Panama,  upon  which  occasions 
he  has  never  failed,  by  his  brilliant  oratory,  to 
rouse  any  waning  enthusiasm  that  might  have 
existed  in  the  hearts  of  his  listeners  in  regard  to 
the  promising  future  of  the  canal.  .Altogether  the 
impression  left  by  the  Count  has  been  a  most  fa¬ 
vorable  one,  and  whatever  maj’  be  the  opinion  in 
other  quarters  concerning  the  feasibility  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  canal,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  ex¬ 
pressed  or  entertained  by  isthmians  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  That  the  new  loan  of  600,000, COOf.  will  be 
placed,  is  almost  an  assured  fact,  and  with  a  judi¬ 
cious  expenditure  of  that  sum,  it  is  certain  that 
enough  progress  can  be  made  to  at  least  show  the 


OUR  CLEVELAND  LETTER. 

BY  ANSON  SMYTH,  D.D. 

The  Church  Cougresi — Resignation  of  the  President  of 
Adalbert  College — Illness  of  Sr.  Curtis — 

Death  of  Dr.  Eells. 

Clevetind,  March  11. 1886. 

We  have  just  had  a  visit  from  Rev.  Drs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilberforce  Newton  and  J.  L.  Jenkins  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  one  the  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  other  the  pastor  of  i 
the  Congregational  Church,  w’hich  was  former¬ 
ly  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Todd.  Their  er¬ 
rand  had  regard  to  the  holding  of  the  next 
Church  Congress  in  this  city  in  May.  On  the 
Lord’s  day  they  preached  in  several  of  our 
churches,  and  on  Monday  morning  met  about 
fifty  of  our  city  ministers  of  all  evangelical  de¬ 
nominations.  They  stated  the  origin  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Church  Congress,  the  first  meeting 
of  which  was  held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  last 
year.  It  does  not  seek  or  desire  to  promote 
the  organic  union  of  the  eliurelies.  It  asks  no 
denomination  to  yield  anything  in  the  way  of 
doctrine  or  polity.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  spirit  of  fraternal  regard  and  confidence, 
tliat  thus  they  may  work  together  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  that  great  cause  which  they  all  love. 


with  a  view  to  reviving  our  church  there,  for  some 
years  virtuallj*  extinct.  If  any  one  can  put  this 
church  on  its  feet  again,  Mr.  Fiske  is  the  man. 
Dryden  is  vacant,  but  it  is  hoped  will  not  long  re¬ 
main  so.  Presbytery  meets  this  Spring  with  the 
church  at  Union  Springs,  where  Rev.  W.  A.  Service 
is  the  active  and  loved  pastor. 

A  largo  audience  gathered  in  the  Fii-st  Church, 
Auburn,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  9th,  to  hear 
Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher’s  memorial  address  upon  the 
life  and  work  of  the  late  Charles  Hawley,  D.D. 
The  meeting  w’as  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Historical  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Hawley 
was  president  from  its  origin  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  attoiidanco  was  in  no  sense  restricted 
to  members  of  tlie  society,  however,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  being  representative  of  all  societies  and  sects. 

I  Gen.  William  H.  Sewanl,  Dr.  Hawley’s  successor, 
presided,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Prof.  Riggs, 
i  Dr.  Beecher’s  address  was  a  careful  and  apprecia- 
j  tive  review  of  the  salient  facts  of  Dr.  Hawley’s 
I  life,  thus  bringing  out  ins  character  and  recalling 
.  his  work,  without  a  formal  analysis  or  any  fulsome 
eulogy.  After  sketching  Dr.  Hawley’s  early  life, 
j  his  college  and  seminary  career,  and  his  work  in 
I  his  first  two  pastorates,  Dr.  Beecher  said  : 

Dr.  Hawley’s  principal  work  in  .Auburn  was  that 


This  is  an  object  that  should  enlist  the  sym- .  which  he  did  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 


pathy  and  aid  of  every  one  who  loves  the  whole 
Church  more  than  his  own  partieiilar  sect. 

Other  cities  had  urged  that  the  forthcoming 
Congress  slionld  be  held  with  them,  but  the 
committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  had  a 


Church.  The  last  sermon  that  he  preaclied  before 
his  death  was  the  anniversary  sermon  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  tlie  twenty-niutli  year  of  ids  pas¬ 
torate.  As  a  prcaelier,  he  fed  tlie  people.  Many 
of  his  sermons  more  or  less  touched  upon  public 
affairs,  either  in  the  vvay  of  direct  treatment  or 
illustration  of  other  themes.  They  showed  breadtli 


“The  Missionary  Conference,”  now’  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  this  city  at  the  Central  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  on  Seventh  avenue  near  14th 
street,  is  held  in  the  interest  of  the  tw’enty 
missionaries  that  are  to  sail  for  Africa  on  Sat¬ 
urday  to  reinforce  the  missions  established  by 
Bishop  William  Taylor.  They  include  Rev 
Clark  Smith,  M.D.,and  wife  and  four  children, 
from  California ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Shoreland  of  Ore¬ 
gon  ;  Rev.  John  H.  Cooper  and  w  ife  of  W’^iscon- 
sin,  and  others.  Three  services  are  held  daily. 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Steele  preached  on  Sunday; 
also  Dr.  Fitzgerald  and  Dr.  Hanlon.  Dr. 
Crookman  and  Rev.  H.  C.  McBride  preached 
on  Monday,  and  Mrs.  Bottome  conducted  the 
afternoon  meeting.  The  missionaries  do  not 
count  it  a  sacrifice  to  go  out  to  Africa.  Tiiey 
feel  that  they’  are  promoted  to  honor  in  thus 
being  able  to  do  something  to  show  their  love 
to  Jesus  by  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  _ 

Religious  movements  and  influences  become 
world-wide  in  this  our  day,  ere  we  are  aware. 
Thus  we  read  in  a  Honolulu  exchange  just  at 
hand,  “  How  happy  John  W^esley  must  be  if 
he  knows  all  about  the  New  York  Advent  Re¬ 
vival.”  And  they  were  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Wulliam  Noble  of  London,  who 
was  to  tarry  a  fortnight  in  Honolulu,  engaged 
in  Christian  temperance  work— a  line  of  effort 
already  essayed  by  Mr.  W'illiam  W^aterhouse 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  who  is  spending  the 
W’^inter  at  the  Islands.  And  as  for  “  Sam 
Jones,”  we  find  several  of  his  pithy  sayings  in 
these  sea-girt  columns.  We  notice  also  that 
“  The  Friend  ”  would  encourage  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  Haw’aiian  antiquities.  It 
properly  insists  that  they  should  be  put  to  a 
better  use  than  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  tourists :  “  What  a  wise 
disposition  could  be  made  of  these  collections 
(it  observes)  not  only  by  contributing  them  to 
Oahii  College,  but  to  the  higher  schools  for 
Hawalians  on  the  various  islands.  Lot  the 
native  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  see  with  their 
own  eyes  what  the  past  has  bequeathed,  that 
they  may  intelligently  realize  how’  inestimable 
are  the  blessings  of  the  present.  W’liat  an  in¬ 
valuable  possession  w’ould  a  collection  of  kapas, 
war  implements,  tools,  and  household  utensils 
be  to  such  schools  as  Kawaiahao,  Makawao 
Luhainaluna,  and  Hilo.” 

Our  mid-Pa<’ific  contemporary,  “The  Friend,” 
is  pulilished  monthly  at  Honolulu,  and  as  is 
pretty  well  known,  lias  liccn  for  tlicse  forty- 
four  years.  Tlie  late  Dr.  S.  C.  Damon  of  tlie 
Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  was  the  originator 
and  conductor  of  this  paper  during  more  than 
forty  years,  and  it  might  w’ell  fly  his  name  as 
its  [lenant  in  perpetuity.  Among  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  in  this  Feiu  uary  number,  is  the 
obituary  of  the  Rev.  Dwight  Baldwin,  M.I). 
As  a  very  few  of  the  readers  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  may  lie  able  to  recall,  aeeeompanicd  l)y 
his  wife  lie  sailed  from  New  Bedford,  Dee.  •2Htli, 
18.30,  with  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble,  R«‘V.  Reu¬ 
ben  Tinker,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone,  form¬ 
ing  the  third  reenforcement  sent  to  the  Islands. 
His  life  has  been  long  and  laborious,  and  it 
was  serene  and  peaceful  at  the  close.  His  wife 
died  Get.  ’id,  1873. _ 

The  Union  Theological  Seminarj’  is  fortu¬ 
nate  this  year  in  securing  so  able  a  man  as 
Prof.  Alexander  B.  Bruce  of  Glasgow,  for  its 
course  of  Lectures  on  the  Ely  Foundation.  His 
theme  w’ill  be,  as  may  be  seen  elsewhere,  “  The 
Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels.” 

Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  contributes  a  paper 
on  “  Responsible  Government  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ”  to  the  April  Atlantic;  Mr.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  treats  “Gouverneiir  Morris,” 
and  the  same  number  contains  a  short  story  by 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  _ 

The  Christian  Association  young  men  of  To¬ 
ronto  University  have  just  opened  a  new  build¬ 
ing  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings.  We  no¬ 
tice  that  Mr.  Wishard  was  among  the  speakers. 


decided  preference  for  Cleveland,  and  they  came  '  of  thought,  and  practical  familiarity  with  affaii’s, 
to  inquire  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  churches  '  sucli  that  some  of  his  frieiuls  sometimes  thought 
T>,.  ..  that  he  sliould  liavo  been  a  statesman  rather  than 

he  e  t  ecenethem.  By  aiisingAOtea  i  a  ■  |  ^  pi-j.^cher.  He  had  a  voice  of  marked  sweetness 

and  power,  and  an  unaffected  earnestness  of  man¬ 
ner.  In  his  pastoral  w’ork  ho  displayed  a  Imsiness- 
like  understanding  of  what  needed  to  bo  done, 
and  was  punetual  and  faithful  in  doing  it.  On 
March  7th,  1869,  the  First  Clinrch  worshipped  for 
the  last  time  in  its  old  edifice,  which  it  had  occu¬ 
pied  for  flfty-two  years,  and  which  was  then  pulled 
down  and  reerectod  as  the  Seymour  Chapel,  now 
Calvary  Cliurch,  in  the  growing  eastern  part  of 
Auburn,  while  on  its  old  site  was  erected  the 
present  liandsome  stone  edifice. 

Dr.  Hawley’s  influence  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  not  confined  to  Auburn.  In  tlie  Churcli 
at  large  he  was  known  for  his  tliorough  fidelity  to 
Presbyterian  doctrine  and  policy.  For  nearly 
twenty-five  years  he  was  stated  clerk  of  the  Pres- 
liytery  of  Cayuga,  discharging  his  duties  with  the 
most  punctilious  exactness.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly’  at  which  tlie  Revised  Book 
of  Discipline  was  sent  down  to  the  cluirelies  ;  was 
on  the  committee  which  had  charge  of  that  matter, 
and  rendered  services  whose  value  was  widely’  rec¬ 
ognized.  He  loyally  submitted  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Churcli  judicatories  in  the  few  iiistancos  in 
which  they  were  contrary  to  liis  judgment.  Since 
1876  Dr.  Hawley’  had  been  one  of  tlie  trustees  of 
the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  lias  been 
especially  u.seful  and  prominent  in  that  Board. 
As  early  as  1861  Hamilton  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  he  has 
constantly’  been  tlie  recipient  of  expressions  of 
the  eonlidence  felt  in  liim  by  his  bretliren. 

Dr.  Hawley’’8  relations  to  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  of  Auburn,  his  loyalty  during  the  war,  his 
historical  researches  and  writings,  his  catholicity 
of  spirit,  were  appropriately’  referred  to.  In  con¬ 
clusion  Dr.  Beoclior  spoke  touchingly  of  his  last 
hours,  and  paid  a  just  tribute  to  tho  character  of 
him  wlio  had  tlius  finished  a  useful  aud  honorable 
life.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Beecher  for  his  appro¬ 
priate  and  able  discourse. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  have  lately  enjoyed  three  lectures 
by  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  of  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  bn  recent  explorations  in  tlie  East,  and 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  Bible  history.  Dr. 
Ward  having  but  lately  returned  from  the  Wolfe 
Expedition,  was  able  to  speak  witli  authority,  and 
in  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  manner.  His 
lectures  were  illustrated  by  a  stercojiticon,  and 
many  curiosities,  such  as  tatilets,  cylinders,  seals, 
lAc.,  were  also  exhibited,  adding  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  words.  The  Seminary  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Morgan  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  for  these 
lectures  of  Dr.  Ward.  And  this  is  not  ids  first  act 
of  the  kind. 

The  relation  of  orthodoxy  to  Cliristian  truth  has 
been  often  discussed,  but  one  of  our  young  pas¬ 
tors  has  contributed  a  novel  phrase  to  express  the 
two-fold  relation.  He  says  tliat  orthodoxy  is  tlie 
best  dish  he  knows  of  in  wliicli  to  serve  the  sin¬ 
cere  milk  of  the  Word.  Is  not  tliis  a  good  defini¬ 
tion  ?  Orthodoxy  is  tho  disli,  not  the  milk ;  the 
form  of  presentation  of  truth,  not  tlie  truth  itself. 
.\iid  yet  as  tho  dish  is  necessary  to  the  (iroserva- 
tion  of  the  milk,  so  is  orthodoxy  necessary’  to  tlie 
preservation  and  proper  distribution  of  the  truth. 

Cayuga. 


imous  invitation  was  given,  and  we  all  look 
forward  to  their  coming  with  ideasant  antici¬ 
pations  of  good  from  their  visit. 

Rev.  Carroll  Cutler,  D.D.,  President  of  Adel- 
bert  College,  has  sent  in  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  at  the  next  annual  Commencement. 
He  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  this  course  from 
regard  to  his  health,  which  for  some  time  past  ^ 
has  been  much  impaired.  Tlie  Presidency  and 
the  Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 
impose  labor  upon  him  whicli  he  feels  no  long¬ 
er  able  to  perform.  The  history  of  this  man’s 
life  greatly  interests  me.  He  was  born  fifty- 
seven  years  ago  in  Windham,  N.  H.,  the  son  of 
Rev.  Calvin  Cutler,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
that  place.  His  father  received  but  a  limited 
salary,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  siqiport  his 
large  family.  The  father  died  when  this  son 
was  in  his  childhood.  When  the  boy  ivas  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  wishing  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  family’,  he  “  hired  out  ”  for  half 
a  year  to  a  farmer  for  four  dollars  a  month. 
At  fourteen  he  went  to  work  again  at  increas¬ 
ed  pay,  for  he  was  then  large  and  strong,  and 
able  to  do  the  work  of  a  man.  After  his  con¬ 
version  he  determined  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  ministry,  and  amid  discouragements  and 
self-denials  such  as  none  hut  the  bravest 
would  consent  to  experience,  he  made  his  way 
through  Phillips  Academy  and  Yale  College, 
and  graduated  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-five,  rank¬ 
ing  among  the  best  scholars  of  his  class.  After 
teaching  for  a  year  in  New  Jersey’,  he  studied 
theology  at  New  Haven,  Union,  and  Prince¬ 
ton.  For  two  years  he  was  tutor  at  Yale,  and 
then  travelled  and  studied  for  a  year  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  1860  he  was  elected  Professor  in  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  College,  and  in  1871  was  chosen  ! 
President  of  that  institution,  which  has  since,  | 
through  the  abounding  liberality  of  the  late 
Amasa  Stone,  been  removed  from  Hudson  to 
Cleveland,  and  taken  the  name  of  Adelbert,  in 
memorial  of  an  only  son,  who  at  the  age  of 
twenty  was  drowned  in  Connecticut  River, 
while  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  in  New  Hai'en.  President  Cutler  is  a 
profound  scliolar,  and  as  an  instructor  has  few 
equals.  He  is  a  beloved  member  of  our  Cleve¬ 
land  Presbytery.  We  should  regret  his  resig¬ 
nation  more  deeply,  but  for  the  fact  that  lie 
will  retain  his  Professorship  and  remain  with 
us. 

It  jiains  me  deeply  to  write  you  that  our  lie- 
loved  brother.  Dr.  Eleroy  Curtis  of  tliis  city,  is 
very  ill,  leaving  us  little  liope  that  he  will  re¬ 
cover.  He  was  born  in  Vermont,  but  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth  in  Ohio,  and  at  Hudson 
received  his  academic  and  theological  educa¬ 
tion.  For  the  last  seventeen  years  ho  has  been 
pastor  of  our  M iles-a ven uo  ( N ewburgh )  Ch u rch , 
wliere  he  has  labored  with  ability,  zeal,  and 
success.  He  is  Stated  Clerk  of  our  Presbytery, 
and  wherever  he  is  known,  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  regard.  His  worthy  sons,  Rev.  Henry 
M.  of  Flint,  Mich.,  and  William  E.  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  are  daily  and  nightly  watc-hing  at  his 
bedside,  and  all  tliat  can  be  done  by  physicians 
and  friends  will  be  done  to  save  his  jirecious 
life. 

And  now  comes  the  sad  tidings  that  our  be¬ 
loved  and  honored  Dr.  James  Eells  of  Lane 
Seminary  is  dead !  Of  him  I  eould  write  mueh, 
but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  his  colleague.  Dr. 
Morris,  will  write  you  in  full.  I  can  hardly 
persuade  my.self  that  this  dear  man,  whom  I 
have  so  long  known  and  so  deeply  loved,  is  no 
longer  with  us.  Of  the  large  family  of  liro- 
thers,  the  youngest  of  all,  Dan  Parmelee  Eells, 
well  known  tliroughout  the  country  as  a  liusi- 
ness  man  of  rare  qualities  and  a  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman  of  distinguished  benelieenee,  alone  sur¬ 
vives. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  many  of  the  former  jiastors  in  this 
city.  How  little  did  I  then  think  tliat  so  soon 
there  would  be  added  to  the  list  tlie  names  of 
Samuel  Wolcott  and  .Tames  Eells,  wliose  com 
manding  forms  wo  can  still  almost  see  walking 
our  streets  and  standing  in  our  pulpits. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

The  churches  in  this  region  have  not  general Ij- 
engnged  in  special  effort  tliis  Winter,  but  work  has 
been  carrioil  on  with  quietne.ss  and  diligence,  wliioh 
promises  well  for  future  results.  In  Auburn  the 
First  C’hureh  people  would  gladly  have  called  Prof. 
.1.  S.  Riggs  of  tlio  Seminary,  liut  for  ids  decided  re¬ 
fusal  to  listen.  He  is  still  supplying  tho  pulpit, 
while  a  committee  of  the  congregation  has  been 
appointed  to  find  the  riglit  man.  At  the  Central 
Cluirch  huilding  operations  are  expected  to  begin 
Itefore  loiig  upon  tlieir  new  cliapel  and  Sunday- 
school  department.  .\t  Calvary  (fiuireh.  Pastor 
Hinman  has  received  a  large  number  to  memher- 
ship.  The  new  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Clmrch, 
Rev.  A.  S.  Hughey,  was  ordained  and  installed  hy 
Presbytery  on  the  evening  of  March  lOtli.  He  lias 
already  done  good  work  in  this  promising  field, 
and  yet  greater  results  are  looked  for.  Both  Mr. 
Hemenway  and  Mr.  .\llbright  have  publicly  spoken 
in  no  uncertain  tones  on  the  common  school  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  now  being  agitated  in  .\ubum.  They 
were  thought  wortliy  of  long  and  elaborate  replies 
hy  tho  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ele¬ 
ment,  which  precipitated  the  discussion. 

Fairhaven  is  just  now  without  a  pastor.  Rev. 
J.  J.  Cowles  having  been  lately  dismissed  at  ids 
own  request.  At  Sennett,  Rev.  .1.  E.  Andrews, 
lately  of  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  has  begun  his  labors 
as  successor  to  Rev.  C.  T.  Burnley.  Rev.  David  I. 
Biggar  at  Owasco,  is  busily  engaged.  Rev.  O.  W. 
Wright  has  been  obliged  to  resign  at  Genoa,  after 
three  years  of  faithful  service.  Ill  health  is  the 
cause  of  liis  departure.  Five  Comers  is  acceptably 
supplicfl  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Marvin  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lackawanna.  Aurora  has  lost  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Jones,  who  has  been  supplying  the  pulpit  of  late. 


A  “  History  of  the  Storrs  Family,”  compiled  ;  He  has  accepted  a  call  to  Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  and 
by  the  late  Charles  Storrsof  Brooklyn,  is  prom-  begun  his  labors  there.  Rev.  A.  S.  Fiske  of  Ithaca, 
ised  immediately  by  A.  S,  Barnes  &  Co.  has  been  holding  special  services  at  Ludlowville, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — Our  down-town  churches  are 
getting  their  full  share  of  the  favors  vouchedsafe 
our  city  churches  during  the  Winter.  Twenty-six 
united  with  the  old  Thirteenth -street  Cluirch  (Dr. 
J.  M.  Worrall  pastor)  on  Sabbath  last.  Of  this 
number  all  came  on  examination,  save  four  who 
were  received  on  letters  from  other  chiirehesi. 
This  makes  forty  additions  to  this  church  thus  far 
in  the  current  year.  A  good  record  tliis,  and  one 
wliicli  must  especially  rejoice  and  encourage  the 
liearts  of  pastor  and  people. 

BnooKLYN. — A  “surprise”  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Taylor,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Taylor,  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week.  In  the  parsonage 
parlors  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch.  Mr.  William 
Leitch  presented  Mrs.  Taylor  with  a  purse  contain¬ 
ing  several  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  and  asked  her 
to  accept  it  as  a  sliglit  token  of  the  regard  enter¬ 
tained  by  them  for  Dr.  Taj’lorand  his  family.  Dr. 
Taylor  responded  and  thanked  his  friends  for  tiieir 
kindness  and  for  the  many  other  evidences  of  tlieir 
affection  during  his  pastorate  of  ciglit  years.  After 
some  pleasant  social  talk,  Mr.  William  J.  Ander¬ 
son  entertained  tho  audience  with  several  finely 
rendered  recitations.  A  bountiful  collation  was 
served  during  the  evening. 

Moriches. — Under  the  leadership  of  tho  Rev. 
Hamilton  B.  Holmes,  the  efficient  pa.stor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cliureli  of  Moriches,  Long  Island, 
tills  prosperous  congregation  lias  just  built  an 
essentially  new  and  very  handsome  church  edifice. 
It  will  be  appropriately  dedicated  on  Tliursday 
evening,  Marcli  18th. 

Ctttc'Hogue — At  a  eongrogatiorial  meeting  of 
tlie  Presbyterian  Churcli  of  Cutchogiie,  Long 
Island,  its  present  Stated  Supplj’,  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  I).  Kelsey,  was  iinaniiiioiisly  called  to  lie- 
come  tlie  jiastor  thereof.  Tlie  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island  will  doubtl<*8.s  iii.stall  him  on  the  14tli  of 
April. 

Seneca  Mission. — The  aged  Zaehariali  Jimmi- 
8011,  for  years  a  nieiiitier  of  Buffalo  Presbytery, 
ami  preaclier  among  tlie  Seneca  Indians,  is  now 
apparently  near  tlie  end  of  his  race.  He  lias  for 
some  time  been  reported  in  the  Minutes  as  “H. 
R.,”  and  is  now  very  infirm  and  very  poor.  His 
case  receives  due  attent’ori  from  tho  Presbytery. 

Since  the  death  of  tho  lamented  Mrs.  Aslier 
Wright  of  tho  Seneca  Mission,  it  has  become  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  laborious  missionary.  Rev.  Morton 
F.  Trippe,  should  have  more  help;  and  it  is  in 
conteniplation  to  introduce  to  tlie  field  an  excel¬ 
lent  broLlier  who  is  willing  to  take  up  the  work, 
and  so  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Trippe. 
And  it  is  estimated  that  ttiis  may  be  done  without 
increasing  the  outlay  upon  the  mission  above  the 
amount  it  was  costing  during  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Wright. 

Beekmantown. — “Thy  people  shall  be  willing 
in  tlie  day  of  Thy  power.”  We  realized  this  prom- 
i.se  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Beekmantown 
on  Sabbath,  March  7th.  The  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
tlie  Father  sends  in  the  name  of  Christ,  was  pres¬ 
ent,  bringing  to  mind  tire  things  which  Christ  has 
spoken,  making  His  words  real,  and  to  mean  more, 
promi.se  more,  and  require  more,  than  they  usual¬ 
ly  seem  to;  making  ua  also  willing,  and  making  it 
ea.sy,  to  obey.  Sixteen  (ef  whom  four  were  mo¬ 
thers,  eight  young  women,  two  young  men,  and 
two  young  lads)  .stood  up  and  avouched  the  Lord 
Jehovati  to  be  their  God,  and  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  vows  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Of  this 
number,  six  were  baptized ;  besides,  there  were 
two  children  baptized.  Good  as  this  was  for  the 
redeemed  and  for  llie  body  (tlie  church),  we  are 
expecting  more  and  better  things  even  than  this. 
We  take  it  as  the  pleilge  that  our  Lord  will  do 
more,  and  above  all  we  are  able  to  ask  or  think. 

A.  D.  B. 


Geneva. — Sabbath,  March  7th,  was  a  day  of 
very  great  interest  in  the  First  Church.  A  large 
congregation  filled  the  church  at  the  communion 
service.  Fifteen  persons  were  received  to  mem¬ 
bership,  of  whom  nine  were  on  profession  of  faith. 
Since  the  first  of  January  an  after  meeting  has  been 
held  each  Sabbath  evening.  Some,  though  not  all 
of  the  good  results  were  manifest  in  this  ingather¬ 
ing.  Of  eleven  persons  who  spoke  to  tho  pastor 
about  uniting  with  the  church,  only  three  vs’cre 
ladies.  Tho  proportion  does  not  usually  stand  in 
that  way.  A  good  many  young  men  are  coming 
into  the  Sabbath-school,  and  often  in  the  young 
people’s  meeting  they  constitute  a  majority.  One 
thing  that  addeil  to  the  Interest  of  the  occasion, 
was  the  statement  that  at  the  corresponding  com¬ 
munion  twenty  years  ago,  nearly  a  huiidretl  united 
with  the  church.  Of  that  nunibor  ten  have  died, 
many  have  been  dismissed  to  other  cliurches,  and 
twenty-five  are  faithful  members  of  the  First 
Church.  Three  of  iliem,  Messrs.  William  H.  Dob¬ 
bin,  D.  H.  Heni’y,  and  S.  E.  Smith,  are  elders. 
Another  of  those  received  on  that  Sabbath  twenty 
years  ago,  Mr.  George  D.  Dayton,  was  for  several 
yeais  an  elder  in  the  First  Church,  and  is  now  an 
elder  at  Worthington,  Minn.  He  also  was  provi¬ 
dentially  present,  liaving  eonie  liome  to  attend  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  mother's  weilding.  The 
father.  Dr.  Dayton,  was  an  elder  of  this  church 
for  many  yeais.  ami  died  in  1881.  .4  daughter  of 

Dr.  Dayton’s  is  the  wife  of  a  Methodist  clergy¬ 
man.  One  son,  Edson,  is  a  student  in  Lane  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  and  is  a  frequent  correspondent 
of  The  New  York  Evangelist.  Another  son. 
Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Dayton,  has  ticen  for  several 
years  pastor  of  the  Amboy  Church. 

Northport. — Tlie  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Northport,  L.  I.,  (Rev.  George  A.  Cleaveland  pas¬ 
tor)  lias  now  a  roll  of  108  members,  fifteen  having 
been  added  during  the  five  months  of  his  labors. 

Malone. — Tlie  Presbyterian  church  here  receiv¬ 
ed  at  its  last  comnuinioii  tliirty-two  on  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ,  as  a  part  of  the  result  of 
speeial  services  through  January. 

Saratoga  Springs.— The  First  Church  (the Sum¬ 
mer  sanctuary  of  so  inaiij-  pilgrims  from  all  over 
tlie  land)  is  rejoicing  in  a  new  prosperity.  Rev.  C. 

J.  Young,  recently  of  Long  Branch,  began  his  work 
ill  tliis  cluirch  last  November,  and  there  have  been 
very  marked  manifestations  of  the  Lortl’s  blessing 
ever  since.  Tlie  Sabbath  congregations  are  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  large  as  in  the  Summer  season  ;  the 
weekly  meetings  are  crowded ;  and  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  tho  churcli  work  is  marked  by  a  new  en¬ 
ergy.  Twenty-four  members  liavo  been  received 
in  the  last  three  months — ten  by  confession  of 
faith,  and  fourteen  by  letter.  For  some  years 
back  tliis  prominent  church  has  been  suffering 
from  peculiar  difficulties ;  but  the  tide  lias  turned, 
and  the  whole  congregation  is  refreshed  as  with 
“  the  joy  of  harvest.” 

Jewett. — The  Church  and  Society  of  Jewett 
have  extended  an  unanimous  call  to  their  acting 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  S.  Long,  to  be  installed  as  pastor. 

Elmira. — Ten  persons  were  received  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith  into  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  March  communion,  and  forty  others 
have  indicated  to  tho  Session  a  desire  to  come  for¬ 
ward  at  a  subsequent  communion.  There  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  tlie  Second  Church  at  tho  same  time, 
fifty  persons. 

York. — At  the  recent  conimiinion  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Niles  pastor),  twen¬ 
ty-five  new  members  were  received,  twenty-two  of 
them  by  confession.  This  makes  tho  number  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  present  year  about  sixty.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  are  expectotl  at  the  next  communion. 

Campbell. — The  Rev.  Fordyce  Harrington  died 
at  the  residence  of  a  daughter,  in  Erie  county,  Pa., 
and  was  buried  at  Campbell,  Steuben  county,  N. 
Y.,  on  Tuesday,  March  9th.  He  was  born  in  1801, 

111  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  during  his  active  life,  and  was  for  ten  years  a 
pastor  at  Big  Flats,  and  then  for  four  years  In  the 
village  of  Campbell.  He  leaves  three  daughters, 
one  lieiiig  the  wife  of  William  S.  Owen  of  Big 
Flats.  Mr.  Harrington  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a 
man,  and  ns  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Ho  was  a 
faithful  preacher  and  pastor. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

East  Orange. —The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
is  to  be  once  more  congratulated  on  its  present 
prosperity,  and  tlie  happy  outlook  for  its  future. 

It  became  vacant  in  November  last  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Whitehead,  but  fortunately 
has  been  spared  a  period  of  candidating.  The  pul¬ 
pit  has  been  supplied  nearly  all  tlie  time  by  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  who  was  installed 
pastor  on  Friday  evening,  Mareh  12th.  Tho  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D., 
his  text  1  Cor.  i.  23.  The  charge  to  the  pastor 
was  given  liy  tlie  Rev.  Henry  M.  Storrs,  D.D.,  of 
Orange,  and  the  cliargo  to  the  poo[>le  by  the  Rev. 
Albert  Erdnian,  D.D.,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  Tlie 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Hickok,  D.D.,  of  Orange  presided, 
put  tho  coiistitiitioiinl  questions,  and  offeretl  the 
installing  prayer.  At  tlie  close  of  tlie  service  the 
congregation  cordially  welcomed  their  new  pastor, 
whom  they  have  already  learned  to  love.  The 
hearty  unanimity  throughout  ttie  cliureh  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  large  increase  at  tho  services,  in  tlie  ' 
benevolent  coiitriliutions,  and  in  tlie  additions  to 
the  church,  tliirteen  being  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  on  March  7tli,  nine  of  wlioni  were  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  That  this  hitlierto  successful  pastor, 
and  tills  prosperous  church  now  so  iiappily  united, 
may  long  enjoy  tho  blessing  of  tlie  Master  in  their 
work  together,  is  tho  hearty  wisli  of  their  many 
friends. 

Lambertville. — As  a  result  of  tlie  revival  here, 
wliich  you  kindiy  noticed  in  a  recent  issue,  I 
would  state  tliat  104  persons  were  on  March  14th, 
on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  admitted  as 
iiiembei-8  of  tlie  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
place.  It  was  truly  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  among 
God’s  people.  With  thanks,  I  am  w.  a.  o. 

Alexandria. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Alexandria,  N.  J.,  (Rev.  Horace  D.  Hassaman  pas¬ 
tor,)  receivwl  fourteen  persons  into  church  fellow¬ 
ship  at  tlie  Mareli  communion,  ranging  from  fifteen 
to  eiglity-three  years  of  age.  Of  this  number  two 
had  lieen  pronouneed  iiushand  and  wife  liy  the 
pastor  less  than  a  month  before.  During  the 
present  pastorate  of  a  little  over  three  years, 
‘’igfity-riglit  have  iieeii  added  to  the  church,  eigh¬ 
teen  hy  letter,  and  seventy  by  profession  of  faith  in 
Clirist. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.— The  Greenwich-street  Church, 
Rev.  William  Hutton  pastor,  has  just  closed  an  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  meetings.  As  a  result  in  part  of 
these  speeial  services,  twenty  now  members  have 
been  received  into  the  church.  Of  tliis  number 
sixteen  were  on  profession  of  faith  ;  one  was  bap¬ 
tized.  This  is  the  largest  addition  at  any  one 
communion  in  the  past  ten  years.  Tlie  interest 
still  continues. 

Cabbondale.— Rev.  Charles  Lee  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Coliimluis,  Ohio,  was  called  to  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  this  cliureh  last  Fall,  and  his  labors  have 
lieen  attended  with  marked  success.  With  tho 
Week  of  Prayer  a  series  of  sjieeial  .services  was 
liegun,  which  liavo  continued  until  now.  The  in¬ 
terest  was  deep,  and  many  souls  were  convertiHl. 
At  tho  regular  communion  service,  March  7,  fifty 
persons  united  with  the  cliun-h.  The  work  has 
been  without  any  undue  excitement,  lint  of  won¬ 
derful  power.  The  pastor,  tliougli  young,  is  well 
equipped  for  ids  labors.  The  great  success  which 
has  attended  liis  ministrations  after  a  period  of 
depre.8sion  which  preceiled  his  coming,  lias  en¬ 
couraged  the  people,  and  a  still  larger  measure  of 
lilesslng  is  looked  for  in  answer  to  tiieir  united 
prayers. 

New  Castle. — The  last  tliree  weeks  evangelistic 
services  tiave  iieeri  lield  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Churcli,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  conducted  iiy  tlie  pastor, 
Rev.  M.  H.  Calkins.  The  result  was  the  ingatlier- 
ing  of  tliirty-niiie — on  profession,  twenty-five ;  by 
letter,  fourteen.  Salibath,  Mareh  7th,  is  a  day 
long  to  be  remembered — the  young  from  ttie  Sab- 
batti-scliool,  those  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  old 
in  the  decline  of  life,  all  standing  up  togetlier  tak¬ 
ing  tlie  vows  of  (fed  upon  them.  It  was  like  a 
sliower  on  the  dry  and  parched  earth.  Pastor  and 
people  are  rejoicing  together.  Not  by  might  nor 
fiy  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.  i*. 

MARYLAND. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  New  York-avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Dr.  William  Alvin 
Bartlett  is  pastor,  was  never  more  prosperous  than 
at  the  (iresent  time.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
congregation  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
Pith,  when  the  reports  read  were  all  indicative  of 
growth  and  good  work  accomplished.  The  mem¬ 
bers  added  during  the  year  numbered  122,  while 
57  were  dismissed  to  organize  tho  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  the  congregation  thus  being  largely  in¬ 
creased  despite  the  sending  out  of  this  colony. 
The  present  number  on  tho  roll  Is  759,  and  the 
churcli  supports  city  missions  at  Bethany  and 
Gurley  chapels,  has  three  Sabbath  schools  with 
an  aggregate  of  1037  teachers  and  pupils,  and  has 
in  all  fifteen  organizations  in  its  different  depart¬ 
ments.  The  amount  contributed  to  benevolent 
objects  during  the  year  was  $10,019.75,  the  total 
rev'  nues  of  the  church  being  $21, 371. .36.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  :  Elders— H.  H.  Wells, 
N.  A.  Kobbiiis,  ami  H.  O.  Clauglitoii;  Deacons — 
J.  R.  Van  ilater,  John  I).  McChesney,  W.  B.  Cur¬ 
ley,  and  C.  E.  Foster.  A  correspondent  adds  ;  Dr, 
Bartlett  {ireaciics  to  ovi'rflowing  soiigregations 
every  Sabiiath,  and  never  did  better  work  both  in 
and  out  of  the  pulpit. 
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OHIO. 

Cincinnati.  —  The  Poplar-street  Preshyterian 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  James  C.  White  is  pas¬ 
tor,  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  Sabbath, 
March  7th,  and  preliminary  thereto,  welcomed 
twenty-seven  members,  all  but  two  of  the  num¬ 
ber  making  confession  of  their  faith  for  the  first 
time.  These  new  disciples  are  of  several  nation¬ 
alities,  and  as  to  age,  range  from  twelve  to  forty  | 
years.  The  occasion  was  a  very  joyful  and  mem¬ 
orable  one.  Poplar  Church  is  quite  away  from  the 
centre,  at  the  West  End,  but  withal  endowed  with  [ 
a  large  degree  of  grace  and  enterprise.  One  of  its  ■. 
members  thus  writes  to  The  Evangelist  :  “  From 
a  church  receiving  missionary  aid  from  the  Board  ' 
four  years  ago,  we  gave  to  the  Home  Board  last  | 
year  $273,  $33  to  the  Ftyeipn  Board,  and  lesser  | 
sums  to  each  of  the  other  Boards.  We  might  add 
to  these  gifts  of  missionarj'  zeal,  a  large  work  of 
benevolent  charity  in  our  own  parish  the  last  year, 
and  some  hundr^s  of  dollars  in  improvements 
in  our  place  of  worship.  We  are  the  ieast  of  our 
Presbj-terian  sisterhood  in  Cincinnati,  both  in  num¬ 
bers  and  wealth,  and  our  pastor  gets  less  than  any  | 
other  minister;  but  we  owe  no  man  a  dollar,  settle  ■ 
all  bills  monthly ;  no  one  lacks,  and  no  one  has 
anything  over.  We  are  “  true  blue.” 

Ubbana. — There  have  been  forty  additions  to 
the  Pre.sbyterian  church  of  Urbana  recently  :  thir¬ 
ty-nine  on  March  7th.  Thirty-five  of  this  number 
were  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

Bethel  and  Goshen. — These  churehes  have 
just  closed  a  series  of  meetings  by  the  pastor, 
George  J.  E.  Richards.  Since  Jan.  1,  fourteen 
have  united  with  the  Goshen  church,  and  thirteen 
with  the  Bethei  on  confession  of  their  faith.  Six¬ 
ty-four  have  united  with  these  two  churches  since 
Jan.  1,  1885.  Eight  others  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  unite  with  the  church,  and  will  probably 
be  received  soon. 

INDIANA. 

Thobntown. — Rev.  S.  Sawyer  lias  just  closed  a 
series  of  meetings  of  unusual  interest.  Fourteen 
were  received  to  the  church  on  profession  of  their 
faith,  and  two  by  letter.  Though  no  longer  young, 
Pastor  Sawyer  is  a  man  of  undiminished  power  in 
the  pulpit. 

Bbazil.— Last  Sabbath  (March  7)  was  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  "T. 
Calvin  Stewart  over  the  church  of  Brazil,  and  in 
giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  work,  reported  as 
follows:  additions,  99;  professions,  51;  letters, 
48 ;  dismissed,  18 ;  deaths,  17  ;  present  enrollment, 
211 ;  84  persons  united  in  marriage;  84  baptisms — 
66  infants,  18  adults;  61  funerals,  and  recorded 
1433  pastoral  visits. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicagk). — The  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Rev. 
David  R.  Breed,  D.D.,  pastor,  has  just  issued  its 
first  Manual.  A  brief  history  of  the  organization 
is  first  given  from  the  meeting  Oct.  28,  1884,  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-eight  persons,  who  then  and  there 
associated  themselves  “  with  the  object  of  estab¬ 
lishing  religious  services  looking  toward  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Presbyterian  church.”  Not  to  fol¬ 
low  all  the  steps.  May  7  in  the  following  year. 
Revs.  G.  C.  Noyes,  D.D.,  and  E.  R.  Davis,  acting 
for  Presbytery,  organized  the  church  of  88  mem¬ 
bers,  4  being  received  on  examination,  and  84  from 
twenty-six  different  churches.  Dr.  Breed  was  in¬ 
stalled  Oct.  27.  1885,  and  this  church  has  greatly 
prospered  under  his  ministrations.  It  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  organized  in  all  its  parts,  as  any  one 
will  see  who  looks  through  the  twenty-eight  pages 
of  this  Manual.  The  total  of  members  has*  in¬ 
creased  from  88  to  203,  65  having  been  received  at 
one  time,  and  so  recently  as  Feb.  7.  The  finances 
are  also  in  a  healthy  condition.  A  fine  chapel  has 
been  erected  on  land  given  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Skinner, 
and  this  is  the  way  it  was  done :  “  The  chapel 
building,”  the  Manual  informs  us,  “was  erected 
by  a  Building  and  Loan  Association  within  the 
congregation,  formed  April  15,  1885,  In  which  its 
members  were  invited  to  take  stock.  The  shares 
were  fixed  at  $200  each,  payable  in  six  years  in 
monthly  instalments  of  $3.40,  thus  providing  for 
both  principal  and  interest.  The  plan  has  proved 
successful,  and  is  working  with  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  It  may  here  serve  as  a  hint  to  others, 
about  to  arise  and  build. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ypsilanti — An  Interestimj  Day. — On  March  7th 
the  pastor  (Dr.  McCJorkle)  receiv^  into  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Ypsiianti,  Mich.,  forty-seven 
members,  thirty-nine  of  them  on  profession  of 
faith.  This  ingathering  is  partly  the  result  of 
meetings  held  by  the  pastor,  in  unison  with  pas¬ 
tors  of  other  churches  in  the  city,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Winter ;  but  more  largely  of  a  series 
of  meetings  running  through  a  pail  of  the  month 
of  February,  when  the  assistance  of  Rev.  H.  P. 
Welton  (pa.stor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Grand  Rapids)  was  enjoyed.  Brother  Welton 
is  eminently  a  Biblical  preacher,  ever  honoring 
the  Divine  Word.  His  Blble-readings,  held  every 
afternoon,  were  specially  enjoyed,  and  were  verj* 
profitable.  His  labors  of  love  will  be  remembered 
long  and  warmly  by  our  people.  Of  those  receiv¬ 
ed  into  the  church  on  profession  of  faith,  the 
greater  part  were  from  the  ranks  of  the  young, 
yet  there  were  a  number  of  heads  of  families.  In 
addition  to  this  large  accession,  the  church  has 
been  blessed  in  the  quickening  of  its  members. 
To  the  Lord  be  all  the  praise !  w.  a.  m’c. 

KANSAS. 

Leavenwobth. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  city  (Rev.  Dr.  W.  N.  Page  pastor)  received 
sixty-four  new  members  on  Sabbath,  March  7th. 
This  makes  eighty-seven  in  all  so  far  this  year. 
More  will  be  received  soon.  Of  the  above  num¬ 
ber,  sixty-three  came  by  profession  of  faith,  and 
thirty  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  The 
church  has  been  greatly  revived  and  strengthened. 
It  proposes  to  rebuild  its  present  edifice  the  com¬ 
ing  Summer,  making  one  of  the  best  church  build¬ 
ings  in  the  State.  The  Sabbath-school  averages 
400  or  over. 

Winfield.— This  church,  like  many  others  in 
Kansas,  has  been  greatly  blessed  during  the  past 
Winter.  Sixty-one  new  members  have  been  added, 
benevolent  contributions  have  doubled,  attend¬ 
ance  on  all  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  has  been 
and  still  is  growing  gradually.  The  members  (now 
290)  are  harmonious,  and  have  recently  given  a 
unanimous  call  to  Rev.  John  C.  Miller,  late  of 
North  Topeka.  It  is  expected  that  his  installation 
will  take  place  in  April. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Chicago.  —  The  Park  Congregational  Church, 
Chicago,  has  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Noble  for  its  pas¬ 
tor.  He  was  called  there  after  a  quarantine  of 
some  3’ears  in  Hartford,  by  way  of  restoring  his 
original  bent  and  standing,  he  having  been  for 
many  years  before  going  to  the  old  Center  Church, 
a  good  New  School  Presbyterian.  Dr.  Noble  and 
Dr.  Kittredge  are  neighbors,  and  the  fact  that  two 
such  able  and  enterprising  pastors  find  plenty  of 
room  for  increase  from  year  to  year,  must  be  put 
down  as  a  new  testimony  to  the  greatness  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Noble  went  from  a  very  wealthy  to 
a  very  seriously  burdened  church,  and  this  wit¬ 
tingly,  when  he  became  the  pastor  of  Park  Church. 
The  fire  of  October,  1871,  impaired  the  ability  of 
the  people,  so  that  a  few  years  later  the  churctijs 
total  debt  with  accumulations  of  interest,  amounted 
to  the  heavy  sum  of  $150,000.  The  last  ten  years 
this  church  has  paid  for  principal  and  interest  and 
permanent  improvements  the  round  sum  of  $160,- 
086.43.  At  the  present  time  but  $10,000  or  less  is 
unprovided  for,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  ides 
of  April  will  see  this  paid  and  the  church  free. 
The  amount  raised  and  expended  the  past  year  has 
been  $46,348.83,  and  of  this  $6,621.01  went  to  out¬ 
side  l>enevolent  objects.  Dr.  Nobie  holding  to  the 
sound  axiom  that  no  church,  whatever  its  condi¬ 
tion,  can  afford  to  ignore  its  duties  to  those  with¬ 
out.  The  great  missionary  and  other  causes  are 
alwaj'S  urged  in  that  pulpit,  and  with  worthy 
results.  The  spiritual  interests  of  the  church  are 
also  those  of  growth,  fifty-five  persons  having  been 
receiveil  by  letter  the  past  year,  and  forty-five  by 
confession.  The  present  roll  of  the  church'includes 
897  names. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

A  QuABTEB-CENTfBY  OCCASION.— The  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth-street  Reformed  Church,  New  York  city, 
was  observed  Sabbath  morning  and  evening,  and 
on  Monday  evening,  March  7  and  8.  The  pastor 
(the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Dickson)  on  Sabbath  morning 
reviewi*d  the  work  of  the  quarter-century,  and  at 
2.30  P.  M.  there  was  a  reunion  of  present  and  for¬ 
mer  officers,  teachers,  and  scholars  of  the  Sab- 
bath-school.  In  the  evening  Rev.  Dr.  F.  N.  Za- 
briskie  (the  last  pastor  of  the  Livingston  Church, 
which  was  merged  in  the  old  Broome-street  Church 
when  it  move<l  up  to  Thirty-fourth  street)  reviewed 
the  progress  of  the  world  in  the  twenty-five  years. 
On  Monday  evening  there  was  a  general  reunion, 
with  aildresses  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Ganse  (who  had  been 
a  scholar  in  the  Broome-street  school).  Rev.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Brett  of  Jersey  City,  and  Rev.  (Carlos  Mar- 
tyn  (Dr.  Dickson’s  immediate  predwessor).  A  let¬ 
ter  to  the  church  and  a  hymn  written  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  by  Dr.  Peter  Stryker,  now  of  Minneapolis 
(he  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  up-town,  and  till  May,  18tMI),  adlled  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  This  church  has  lately 
made  a  new  departure  in  the  way  of  free  pews  and 
voluntary  offerings,  which  is  already  an  assured 
financial  success. 

About  to  Build. — The  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  C.  K.  Milligan  is  pas¬ 
tor,  have  purchased  lots  between  5th  and  6th 


avenues,  on  119th  street,  upon  which  they  will 
erect  a  church  in  the  Spring  at  a  cost  of  $45,000. 
■They  are  now  worshipping  in  a  hall  in  Broadway 
at  32d  street. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Gabdnebsville,  N.  Y.— Feb.  21st  fifty-six  per¬ 
sons  were  received  into  the  Lutheran  Church,  thir¬ 
ty-nine  by  baptism,  thirteen  by  confirmation,  and 
four  on  profession. 

Accessions.  —  “The  Hamilton  Charge,”  which 
means  two  Lutheran  churches  and  one  or  more 
preaching  places  in  Monroe  county.  Pa.,  ministered 
to  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Clare,  has  had  an  accession  of 
one  hundred  and  seventj’  persons  within  the  last 
three  years.  .At  Shippenshurg,  Pa.,  thirty-eight 
persons  were  receiveil  into  the  Lutheran  Church 
on  Feb.  28th,  and  at  Bucyrus,  O.,  thirty-four. 

Theological  School. — The  government  of  the 
Gettysburg  Lutheran  Seminary  is  under  eighty- 
two  clerical  and  lay  directors,  representing  eiglit 
Synods.  The  Faculty  consists  of  three  professors 
and  one  lecturer.  'The  number  of  students  en¬ 
rolled  is  43,  as  follows ;  Senior  Class  13,  Middle 
Class  12,  .Junior  Class  18.  Two  lectureships  have 
been  established.  The  Holman  “  .Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,”  by  Rev.  S.  .A.  Holman,  D.D.,  and  the 
Rice  on  “  Methods  in  Ministerial  Work,”  by  John 
W.  Rice,  Esq.  The  lecturers  for  Commencement 
are  Rev.  J.  C.  Kollar,  A. M.,  (Holman  Lectureship) 
on  “Art  XXI.  of  the  .Augsburg  Confession,”  and 
Rev.  Lee  M.  Heilman  (Rice  Lectureship)  on  “The 
Care  of  the  Young  of  tlie  Church.” 

Lutheban  Russians  have  settled  near  Russel, 
Kans.  They  are  descendants  of  those  Germans 
who  more  than  a  century  ago  emigrattsl  to  the 
banks  of  the  Wolga.  They  have  maintained  their 
language,  the  German,  as  well  as  their  faith. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

The  Metbopolitan  Chubch. — The  Rev.  Dr. 
John  P.  Newman  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Church  in  Washington.  In  regard  to 
his  selection  for  the  position.  Dr.  Newman  said  to 
a  reporter:  “All  talk  in  the  newspapers  about  my 
being  the  personal  candidate  of  Senators  Stanford 
and  Logan,  and  not  of  the  people  of  the  church,  is 
all  twaddle.  Of  the  board  of  officers  of  the  church, 
twenty-nine  out  of  thirty  voted  for  me ;  so,  you 
see,  the  call  is  unanimous.  The  one  who  voted 
against  me  was  a  rabid  secessionist.” 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Labge  Gifts. — Mr.  J.  A.  Bostwick,  to  whom  the 
Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  in  Suffolk  street.  New 
York,  is  indebted  for  their  beautiful  church  home, 
has  decidwl  to  give  to  Mamaroneck  a  building  for 
a  public  library  and  reading-room,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Charles  Pr.att,  whose 
Interest  is  constantly  manifest  in  the  Emmaimel 
Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  just  added  $100,0(K), 
under  very  sensible  conditions,  to  his  benefactions 
to  the  Adel  phi  Academy  in  that  city. 

The  Financial  Question. — The  Baptist  Weekly 
sa3’8  that  its  people  are  exceedingly  anxious  for  a 
forward  movement  into  Upper  Biirmah,  and  most 
decisive  operations  on  the  Congo,  but  this  must 
all  depend  on  the  state  of  the  treasury. 

Young  People’s  Baptist  Union. — This  is  an 
organization  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  seems  to 
include  the  Baptist  churches,  but  no  otliera.  Our 
Baptist  brethren  there,  as  well  as  in  Rochester, 
and  perhaps  other  cities,  are  endeavoring  to  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly  by  utilizing  all  their  forces  within 
church  lines. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Talmages.  —  Dr.  T.  Dewitt  Talmage  of 
Brooklyn,  gives  this  bit  of  family  history  to  the 
New  York  Tribune:  Sir,  Someone  in  v’our columns 
does  not  understand  how  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage 
can  preach  in  so  many  places  so  far  apart  on  the 
same  Sabbath.  The  fact  is  there  are  and  have 
been  several  Talmages :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sam.  K.  Tal¬ 
mage  of  Georgia,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  R.  'ralmage 
of  Kingston,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  V.  N.  Talmage  of 
China,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gyon  Talmage  of  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  four  of  us  brothers  in  the  ministrj-.  My 
brother  at  Port  Jervis  is  the  one  whose  church 
steeple  was  blown  down  recently',  making  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  of  news,  but  with  the  true  re¬ 
ligious  grit  for  which  that  people  are  celebrated, 
before  the  hurricane  had  folded  its  wings,  they 
were  making  arrangements  by  which  this  dis¬ 
crowned  church  shall  again  put  its  hat  on. 

T.  DEWITT  talmage. 

1  South  Oxford  street,  March  8, 1886. 

“  OuB  Chubch  at  Wobk.” — The  time  may  come 
when  each  of  our  churches  will  have  its  own  news¬ 
paper,  its  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Board, 
etc.  Very  many  of  them  now  )>rint  an  annual 
Manual,  in  good  shape  for  preservation.  These 
yearly  publications  might  be  renderetl  still  more 
valuable  than  they  are,  by  the  addition  of  a  histor¬ 
ical  as  well  as  a  biographical  department.  Usually 
our  Presbyterian  Churches  were  the  lirst  to  be  or 
ganized,  and  it  hence  faiily  devolves  upon  them  to 
set  in  order  the  religious  history  of  the  town  or 
city,  and  all  worthy  annals  appertaining  thereto. 
This  work  has  been  done  to  some  extent,  but  has 
usually  been  left  to  the  mere  impulse  or  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  pastor  or  some  layman.  In  many 
churches  it  should  be  entered  upon  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  “Our  Church  at  Work ’’is  a  neat  little 
folio  monthly,  the  joint  is.sue  of  Calvary  Church, 
Rev.  James  Chambers  pastor,  (at  Madison  avenue 
and  113th  street,  New  York)  and  the  Franklin  Ave¬ 
nue  Presbyterian  Church  (near  Myrtle  avenue), 
Brooklyn,  Rev.  J.  Winthrop  Hageman  pastor.  At 
its  March  communion,  Calvary  Church  received 
thirty  additions,  but  how  many  of  these  by  exami¬ 
nation,  and  how  many  on  letters  from  other 
churches,  is  not  stated.  The  financial  system  of 
this  church  may  readily  bo  inferred  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explicit  references  to  it  in  this  monthly  pa¬ 
per;  “Envelope  collections  have  shown  a  larger 
average  since  Jan.  1st,  1886,  than  ever  before.  This 
indicates  increased  action  on  the  part  of  the  trus¬ 
tees,  and  growing  liberality  among  the  people. 
The  number  of  subscribers  is  well  on  to  a  hundred 
Have  you  done  your  share  ?  The  church  treasurer 
desires  attention  directed  to  the  fact  that  each 
member  and  adherent  is  expected  to  use  the  en¬ 
velopes,  and  make  regular  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  church.  No  matter  how  small  the 
gift,  give  it,  and  feel  that  you  have  part  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  result.  The  friends  who  drop  in  occasionally, 
will  accept  acknowledgements  for  their  generous 
help.”  Both  these  churches  have  their  preaching 
services  morning  and  evening,  the  morning  service 
at  10 :30  A.  M. 

Lakewood. — A  series  of  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  Methodist  church  here,  conducted  by 
Rev.  William  W.  Clark  of  Tompkinsville,  Staten 
Island.  Bible  readings  have  been  given  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  Gospel  sermons  in  the  eveidng.  The 
church  has  been  crowded,  many  have  come  who 
have  not  attended  church  for  years,  and  the  Sj)irit 
of  God  has  been  there  in  power.  The  clergy  of  the 
village  have  given  to  the  work  their  cordial  sym¬ 
pathy',  and  so  deep  is  the  interest  that  they  have 
decid^  to  resume  the  meetings  shortly.  The 
singing  by  the  large  chorus,  which  has  been  most 
appropriate  and  effective,  has  been  led  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Gunn,  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffatt, 
all  of  Staten  Island.  Mr.  Ralph  Wells  gave  one 
of  his  stirring  addressas  to  the  children. 


DEATH  OF  SYLVESTER  WILLARD,  M.D. 

Dr.  Sylvester  Willard  of  Auburn,  die<l  on  the 
morning  of  March  12th,  at  his  home  on  Genesee 
street.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  well  known 
citizen,  and  a  familiar  figure  at  religious  gather 
ings.  Ho  was  widely  known  as  one  who  recog¬ 
nized  to  the  full  his  stewardship,  and  the  sum 
of  his  benefactions  must  amount  to  a  very  large 
one.  .\uburn  Seminary,  the  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  of  Auburn,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  missionary  Boards  of  the  Church,  all  have 
reason  to  cherish  the  memory  of  Dr.  Willard,  and 
to  hold  up  his  example  to  men  of  wealth  generally 
for  imitation.  He  was  thoroughly  conscientious 
in  all  he  did.  In  him  the  cause  of  religion  and 
education  has  lost  a  firm  friend,  and  one  of  th* 
most  generous  givers. 

Dr.  Willard  was  born  Dec.  24th,  1798,  in  Say- 
brook,  now  Chester,  Conn.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
at  fourteen  years  of  age.  Both  parents  died  the 
same  day,  and  within  four  hours  of  each  other. 
After  attending  the  common  school  in  his  boyhood, 
he  took  a  higher  course  of  study  in  the  Academy 
of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  of  which  the  Rev.  Herman 
Dagget  was  principal.  At  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  in  1820,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  title 
of  M.D.,  in  1823.  In  the  Spring  of  the  same  year, 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
town  of  Brutus,  now  Sennett,  near  Auburn.  There 
he  was  married,  in  September,  1830,  to  Miss  Jane 
Frances  Case,  daughter  of  Erastus  Case,  Esq. 

In  1831  Dr.  Willard  removed  with  his  family  to 
Connecticut,  spending  six  years  there  in  business, 
and  then,  in  1840,  went  to  reside  in  Chicago,  a 
town  at  that  time  of  but  4.500  inhabitants.  There 
he  practiced  his  profession  for  threi^  years,  and 
then  came,  in  1843,  to  Auburn,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

Wherever  he  lived  he  was  active  in  the  church. 


At  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  1816,  he  united  with  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Milton,  Conn.,  while 
living  there  with  his  brother  after  the  death  of 
his  parents.  On  going  to  Chicago  in  1840,  he  unit¬ 
ed  by’  letter  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
there,  and  was  afterward  active  in  organizing 
in  that  growing  place,  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  coming  to  Auburn,  in  1843,  he  united 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  elected  an  elder  and  m^de  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  its  Sabbath-school,  holding  the  latter  posi¬ 
tion  with  great  acceptance  for  sixteen  years,  and 
holding  the  former  till  his  death.  He  was  also 
President  of  the  Young  Ladies  Institute  of  Auburn, 
trustee  of  .Auburn  Seminary,  and  of  Elmira  Female 
College. 

IN  MEMORIAH. 

Action  of  Lane  Seminary  Faculty  on  the  death  of  the  Bev. 

Dr.  James  Bells,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology, 

March  9th,  1886. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  an  efficient  colaborer  in 
the  work  of  theological  education.  Dr.  Eells’ 
eminent  abilities  as  a  preacher  made  him  for  many' 
years  distinguished  as  a  ministei  of  the  Gospel. 
His  genial  manners,  his  knowledge  of  men,  and 
his  quick  sympathy'  with  them,  made  him  unusual¬ 
ly  beloved  and  trusted  as  a  Christian  pastor.  His 
native  endowments  were  made  efficient  by  untiring 
industry,  as  they  were  guided  by  the  principle  of 
self-consecration  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  He  brought  therefore  to  the  work  in 
which  he  engaged  here  as  an  instructor,  not  only 
large  ability,  high  attainment,  and  thorough  cul¬ 
ture,  but  a  ripe  experience  of  ministerial  work  in 
all  its  departments.  His  success  in  this  work  was 
in  accordance  with  the  qualifications  which  he 
brought  to  the  work.  We  count  it  a  great  blessing 
that  this  Seminary  should  so  long  have  enjoyed 
these  ripe  fruits  of  scholarship,  practical  sense, 
;ind  tliorough  experience. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  a  leader  in  the  community 
and  in  our  own  Church.  Dr.  Eells’  sympathy 
was  enlisted  in  every  good  work.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Chnrch,  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  deliberative  assem¬ 
bly.  In  all  these  he  was  efficient  and  helpful.  He 
took  special  interest  in  the  work  of  education ; 
and  other  institutions  beside  the  one  he  directly 
serve<l,  were  assisted  and  encouraged  by  his  wise 
counsel  and  by  his  well  directed  efforts.  On  this 
account  his  loss  is  a  bereavement  not  only  to  our¬ 
selves,  but  to  our  city,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the 
country. 

Most  deeply’  do  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  brother 
beloveti.  In  the  personal  intimacy  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  with  Dr.  Eells,  wo  found  him  not 
only  a  Christian  gentleman,  but  a  sincere  friend. 
He  was  wise  in  counsel,  quick  in  sympathy,  for¬ 
ward  in  assuming  his  share  of  every  burden.  His 
sincere  affection  for  the  institution  he  served,  and 
his  confidence  in  its  future,  strengthened  the  same 
affection  and  confidence  in  us. 

To  his  pupils  he  was  not  only  a  teacher,  but  a 
friend  and  adviser.  To  each  of  his  colleagues  he 
was  a  near  and  dear  friend.  We  hold  it  an  ines¬ 
timable  privilege  to  have  been  associated  with  one 
so  courteous,  so  manly’,  so  tender,  so  hopeftil,  so 
true.  In  proportion  to  the  privilege  is  the  be¬ 
reavement  we  now  suffer ;  and  while  w’e  bow  in 
reverent  submission  to  the  will  of  our  Father,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  to  each  of  us. 

In  this  loss  we  sympathize  with  those  nearest  to 
him.  With  them  we  shall  cherish  his  memory,  as 
one  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted.  They  and 
we  shall  find  this  memory  a  help  to  nobler  living. 
May  the  God  of  consolation  help  us  all  to  live 
more  consciously  in  the  presence  of  that  world  to 
which  our  brother  has  gone,  where  he  will  find  a 
larger  and  higher  sphere  of  activity  and  useful- 


Minnte  adopted  by  the  Students  of  Lane  Seminary. 

With  feeling  of  deep  sorrow,  wo  the  students  of 
Lane  Seminary,  would  pay  our  tribute  of  love  and 
honor  to  our  departed  friend  and  instructor,  and 
would  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  those  dear 
ones  upon  whom  the  more  crushing  weight  of  the 
blow  has  fallen.  With  the  sense  of  loss  heavy  up¬ 
on  us,  we  cannot,  as  we  would,  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Dr.  Eells’  teaching,  our  gratitude  for  his 
untiring  devotion  to  all  that  pertained  to  our  wel¬ 
fare  and  snccess  in  the  Ma.ster’8  service,  and  our 
warm  love  for  him  as  a  true  Christian  gentleman. 
In  the  class-room  the  lessons  he  taught  us  were 
not  merely  to  be  learned,  but  to  be  lived.  Suffused 
with  Gospel  truth  and  a  deep  earnestness,  his 
teaching  breatheil  into  the  heart  of  the  li.stoncr  a 
holy  ambition  and  zeal  for  saving  souls.  As  a  man 
he  won  from  us  not  only  our  respect  and  e.steem, 
but  our  lasting  affection. 

As  he  went  in  and  out  before  us,  as  he  led  our 
devotions  from  the  .sacred  desk,  as  he  directed  our 
minds  and  hearts  in  the  lecture-room,  as  he  coun¬ 
selled  us  like  a  loving  father,  day  by  day  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  Dr.  Eells’ Christian  man¬ 
hood  were  deeply  impressed  upon  us.  The  pure 
influence  and  earnest  example  of  his  holy  life  will 
be  ever  present  with  us  as  a  guide  and  inspiration 
to  higher  Christian  endeavor.  His  death  places 
upon  us  a  heavy  affliction.  Yet  deep  as  is  our 
grief,  there  mingles  with  it  a  thanksgiving  that  we 
have  been  permitted  to  commune  with  his  gener¬ 
ous  spirit  and  holy  character  even  for  so  brief  a 
period.  The  great  love  which  we  bore  him  would 
express  itself  in  tender  and  aff<'ctionate  sympathy 
with  his  family  and  immediate  friends.  We  min¬ 
gle  our  tears  with  those  of  the  bereaved  wife  and 
children,  and  offer  our  pnayers  that  the  peace  of 
God,  “which  passeth  all  understanding,”  may 
brood  over  this  shattered  household.  May  the 
Si)irit  of  God  bind  up  these  broken  hearts ;  may 
He  whom  our  friend  loved  and  served.  He  w’ho  was 
“a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,” 
lead  these  mourning  loved  ones  gently  through 
the  shadow  into  the  light  of  the  morning  of  joy  ; 
and  may  the  heavenly  Father,  the  God  of  all  con¬ 
solation  and  comfort,  give  them  abundantly  of  His 
pre.sence  and  grace. 

Lane  Seminary,  March  11,  1886. 


DeatDSe 


Wilson— At  Spring  Mills,  Pa.,  Peter  Wilson,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age,  father  of  Rev.  James  D.  Wilson, 
D.D.,  of  this  city. 

Willard— In  .Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  March  12'h,  1886, 
Sylvester  Willard,  M.D.,  in  the  87th  y<jar  of  his  age. 


Xotfetfil. 


ELY  LECTURESHIP  OF  THE  UNION  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY.  APRIL,  1886. 

The  Miracoloos  Element  in  the  Gospels. 

Ten  Lectures  by  Prof.  .Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  In  the  Adams  Chapel.  UAK)  Park  avenue. 
New  A’ork. 

Thura<lay,  April  1st,  8  P.  M. — 1.  Miracles  In  Relation  to 
Theories  of  the  Universe. 

Monday,  .April  5th,  4  P.  M.— 3.  Miracles  In  Relation  to  the 
Order  of  Nature. 

Tuesday,  April  6th,  8.  P.  M.— 3.  The  Gospel  Miracles  In 
Relation  to  the  Apostolic  Wltnei-ses. 

Thursday,  April  bth,  8  P.  M.— 4.  The  Gospel  Miracles  In 
Belatlon  to  the  Evangelic  Records. 

Monday,  April  12th,  4  P.  M.— 5.  >'he  Gospel  Miracles  In 
Belatlon  to  Exegesis  :  1.  The  Healing  Miracles  of  the  Triple 
Tradition. 

Tuesday,  April  13th,  8  P.  M.— 6.  The  Gospel  Miracles  in 
Relation  to  Exegesis  :  2.  The  Nature  Miracles. 

Thursday.  April  lAth,  8  P.  M.— 7.  The  Gospel  Miracles  In 
Relation  to  the  W«  rker. 

Monday,  April  lath,  4  P.  M  — 8.  The  Gospel  Miracles  In 
Relation  to  the  Christian  Revelation. 

Tuesilay,  April  2t)th,  8  P.  M.— 9.  The  Great  Moral  Miracle. 

Thursday,  April  22d,  8  P.  M.— 10.  Christianity  Without 
Miracle.  _ _ _ _ 

A  XVomaii’s  Home  MlNsionary  .Aleetlng;  will  be 
held  In  the  church  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  April  8th  and  9th.  The  object  of  the  meeting  Is  to 
organlie  a  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  In  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Lackawanna.  All  churches  In  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  are  Invited  to  send  one  or  more  delegates.  The 
Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,oiie  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  has  kindly  consented  to  be  present  and 
make  the  opening  address  at  the  popular  meeting  to  be 
held  on  Thursday  evening.  Delegates  will  please  send 
their  names  as  soon  as  possible  to  Miss  .Augusta  Hoyt, 
Kingston,  Pa.,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Entertainment. 


the  missionary  department 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  B<'ard’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Bev,  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  CTiestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Manhattan  Congregational  Association.— At  (be 

next  meeting,  April  14th,  1886,  at  lOJ  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  the 
Central  Church,  Hancock  street  near  Franklin  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  tho  Association  will  examine  candidates 
for  license  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Persons  Intending  to 
present  themselves  should  notify  the  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  McFarland,  80  Wall  street.  New  York,  at  least  one 
week  before  the  meeting. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  hold  Its  stated 
meeting  at  Michigan  City,  on  Tuesday.  April  13,  at  7J  P.  M. 
Churches  will  send  statistical  reiorts  and  assessmen  s  to 
Rev.  .John  F.  Kendall,  D.D.,  Permanent  Cleik,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Send  narratives  to  Rev  J.  Q.  Hall,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  two 
weeks  before  meeting  of  Presbytery. 

The  Ladles’  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  the  same  [ilace  on  April  14th,  at  9  A.  M. 

JOHN  B.  SMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  cf  Steuben  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  .April  19tl:,  at  7J  P  M. 
The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet  on 
Tuesday,  April  20th,  A.  M. 

W.  A.  NILES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Rose,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday.  April  12th,  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  holil.  Its  annual 
meeting  In  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  church  of  Chicago,  on 
Monday,  April  Pith,  at  104  .A.  M. 

E.  K.  D.AVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cheiniing  will  meet  In  Watkins, 
on  Monday,  April  19th,  at  24  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR.,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  will  meet  In 
the  First  Church,  Washington  City,  on  Tuesday,  April  6th, 
at  7J  p.  M.  B.  F.  BITTINGEU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Clrcle- 
vllle,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  13lh,  at  7)  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Jonesvllle, 
on  Tuesday,  April  13th,  at7J  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  will  meet  In  the  same  place  on  April  Itih,  at  9 
A.  M.  W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  East  Florida  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  San  Mateo,  on  Wednesday,  April  14th.  at 
7)  P.  M.  Statistical  reports,  church  narratives,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  apportionment  will  be  expected. 

J.  L.  LYONS,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Plqua,  on 
Tuesday,  April  20th,  at  74  P.  M. 

W.  W.  COLMEBY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  Scotls- 
vllle,  on  Monday,  April  J2th,  at  7  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  will  meet  In  the  Central  Church,  KocheeU-r, 
on  Thursday,  March  25ih,  at  10  A.  M. 

LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  In  the  lecture 
room  of  tho  Third  Presbyterian  church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on 
Wednesday.  April  7th,  at  10  A.  M. 

WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  Hlcksvllle, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  20th.  at  71  P.  M. 

B  W.' SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  will  meet  In  Coffeyvllle, 
Kansas,  on  Tuesday,  March  30th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional 
records,  statistical  reiiorls,  assessment  of  ten  cents  per 
member,  and  written  narratives  will  he  called  for. 

CHAS  H.  McCKEERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  fimaha  will  hold  Its  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  In  Osceolo,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  April  ‘iOth,  at  7j  P.  M. 

J.  A.  HOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  In  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  on  Tuesday,  Ai>rll  13th,  at  7}  P.  M.  Presbyterlal 
assessments  and  sessional  records  required. 

W.M.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  at  Winter- 
set,  Iowa,  on  ’Puesday,  April  ’20th,  at  7j  P.  M.  The  Woman’s 
Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  hold  an  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  at  Howell, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  14th,  at  74  P.  M. 

J.  M.  GEL.STON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  In  .Ashtabula,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  13th,  at  7) 
P.  M.  ’The  Session  of  each  church  Is  to  be  represented, 
and  the  records  of  each  Session  are  b)  he  presented  for  ex¬ 
amination.  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

A  CARO.— Dr.  E.  Curtis,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Cleveland,  being  dangerously  III,  and  expecting  only 
slow  recovery  at  best,  requests  that  for  the  present  all 
corresponilents  on  Presbyterlal  business  will  address  the 
undersigned,  E.  BUSHNELL,  727  Genesee  Avenue, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  be  held  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  on  .April  28th  and  29th,  1886.  One  delegate  may  he 
sent  from  each  Presbyterlal  society,  each  auxiliary,  each 
branch  and  band.  Names  of  delegates  should  be  sect  uot 
later  than  the  13lh  of  April,  to  Mrs.  T.  H.  Robinson,  No.  316 
Ridge  avenue,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

M.  B.  SMITH,  Rec.  Secretary. 

The  Presbytsry  of  Geneva  will  meet  at  Phelps,  N.  Y., 
on  ’Tuesday,  April  '20111,  at  74  P.  M. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  ou 
Monday,  April  12th,  at  7  P.  M.  Records,  assessments,  and 
statistical  reports  will  be  expected  at  this  meeting,  and 
narratives  should  be  sent  a  week  In  advance  to  the  Rev. 
John  Reid  of  Pike,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  NASSAU,  Staled  Clerk 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  at  Union 
Springs,  on  Tuesday,  April  13ih,  at  2  P.  M. 

C.  C.  HEMENWAY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  In  Market 
Square  Church,  Harrisburg,  ou  Tuesday,  April  13th,  at  2J 
P.  M.  Narratives  of  the  state  of  Religion  to  be  forwarded 
to  Rev.  R.  F.  M'Clean,  New  Bloomfield,  Pa,,  at  least  one 
week  before  meeting.  WM.  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  In  the 
church  at  Matawan,  on  Tuesday,  April  1.3th,  at  101  A.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  its 
next  stated  meeting  In  the  Fifth  Church,  Trenton,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  13th,  at  10  A.  M.  Send  narratives  to  Rev.  H.  B 
MacCauley,  Bound  Brook,  and  statistical  reports  to  Stated 
Clerk  by  April  2d.  A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  hold  Its  an 
nual  meeting  In  the  North  Church.  Binghamton,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  ‘20th,  at  7J  P.  M.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Society  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  of 
the  church  on  Wednesday,  April  2l8t,  at  10  A.  M.  Meetings 
at  2  P.  M.  and  In  the  evening  will  he  addressed  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  S.  Balnbrldge  and  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Knox.  Delegates  from 
the  auxiliary  societies  are  requested  to  8en<l  their  names 
as  early  os  possible  to  Mrs.  A.  F.  Ibbotson,  Secretary,  Bing 
hamton,  N.  Y.  IS.AAC  G.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  In  Cutch 
ogue,  on  Tuesday,  April  13th,  at  3  P.  M. 

EPHER  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsville  will  meet  at 
Wavelaud,  on  Tuesday,  April  13th,  at  2  P.  M.  The  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Council  BlniTs  will  meet  In 
Shenandoah,  Iowa,  on  Thursday,  April  15th,  at  7J  P.  M. 
The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet  In 
same  place  on  Friday,  April  I6th,  at  10  A.  M. 

SAMUEk  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Du  Quoin,  Ill.,  ou  Tuesday,  April  13ih,  at  7J  P.  M. 

B.  C.  SWAN,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  hold  Its 
next  stated  meeting  at  Hurley,  Dak.,ou  Tuesday,  April  6th, 
at  7J  P.  M.  11.  P.  CARSON,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  In  I.afayette, 
on  Monday,  Ajirll  12th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

ALFRED  H.  FAHNE.STOCK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  South  Florida  Is  to  meet  by 
or<ler  of  Synod  In  Kissimmee  City,  on  Tuesday,  April  13th, 
at  8  P.  M.  Shitlstlcal  reports  and  General  Assembly  fund 
will  be  called  for.  J.  H.  POTTER,  Convener. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niobrara  will  meet  In  Atkinson, 
Neb.,  on  Thursday,  March  '2.>th,  at  7j  P.  M. 

W.  E.  KIMBALL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meat  at  Winfield,  on 
Monday,  April  12th,  at  74  P.  M. 

HERVEY  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  ot  Nebraska  City  will  meet  nt 
Sterling,  on  Thursday,  April  1st,  at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional 
records,  statistical  reports,  assessments,  and  the  narrative 
of  the  state  of  religion  will  he  called  for  from  each  church 
THOMAS  L.  SEXTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Viuceiines  will  meet  In  tho  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  April 
13th,  at  7J  p.  M.  The  o-ssessineiit  Is  seven  cents  jier  capita. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
In  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


DRW.  NTKONG'.W  RRMF.ni.4L  INWTITIJTR, 

SARA’roGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths ;  Massage, 
Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  etc. 
Send  for  circular. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
disabled  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  LRU  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  .Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 
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HttsinrisiEK 


JAMRITLE’S 


PEaruNE 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  every  thing  elge,  in  Hard  cr  Soft  AVa- 
**•■,  witliout  clanger  to  fabric  or  bands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  ainaz- 
Ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  houwke<-pers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers- but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PE.VRLIXK 
la  the  only  safe  artlelr,  and  always  bears 
name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  .New  York. 


Scribner  &  Weiford’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Neu' ami  cheaper  Edition  in  One  Volume. 

MIOROCOSMUS. 

An  Essay  concerning  Man  and  His  Relation  to  the 
World.  By  Hermann  Lotze.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Elizabeth  Hamilton  and  E.  E. 
Constance  Jones.  I  vol.,  thick  8vo,  cloth,  $6. 

“  Prof.  H.  Lotze,  combining  the  genius  of  Herder  and 
Lessing,  has  connected  natural  with  human  history,  main¬ 
tained  the  perfect  consistency  of  free-will  with  physical 
and  social  laws,  and  sketched,  as  In  a  panoramic  series, 
the  entire  Intellectual,  industrial,  religious,  and  political 
developments  of  mankind.’’ — Dr.  Shields  of  Princeton  In 
his  Final  Philosophy. 


THE 


United  States  Natienal  Bank, 


(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

No.  1  BROAL'WAT,  ITSTW  TORS. 

.  -  $500,000 
-  500,000 


Capital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  O.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Aset.  Cashier 


Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 

DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DREXel, 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JESUP, 

0  B  HICKOX,  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 


HAND  BOOKS  FOR  BIBLE  CLASSES. 

Edited  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Alexander  Whyte,  D.D.  12mo  volumes, 
cloth,  viz: 

Genesis.  By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  80  cents. 

Chronicles.  By  Prof.  J.  O.  MURPHY.  60  cents. 

Joshua.  By  Principal  Douglas.  60  cents. 

Judges.  By  Principal  DOUQL.AS.  80  cents. 

Baggal,  Zechai-iali,  Mainchi.  By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 
80  cents. 

Mark.  By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.  tl. 

Acts.  2  vol8.  By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D  D.  $1.60. 

Romans.  By  Principal  Brown,  D.D.  80  cents. 
Galatians.  By  Prof.  J.  Macureoor,  D.D.  60  cents. 
Hebrews.  By  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson.  $1. 

Life  of  Clirlst.  By  Rev.  J.  Stalker.  60  cents. 

Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  W.  SCRYM- 
OEOUR,  D.D.  $1. 

The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Prof.  CANDLISH. 
75  cents. 

The  Sacraments.  By  Prof.  CANDLISH.  60  cents. 

Life  of  St.  Paul.  By  Rev.  J.  Stalker.  75  cents. 

The  Shorter  Catechism.  By  A.  Whyte,  D.D.  $1. 

The  Confession  of  Faith.  By  Rev.  J.  Macpherson. 
80  cents. 

The  Reformation.  By  Prof.  LINDSAY.  80  cents. 

Short  History  of  Missions,  By  G.  Smith.  $1. 

The  Church.  By  Prof.  BINNIE.  60  cents. 

Scottish  Church  History*  By  Rev.  N.  L.  WALKER. 
60  cents. 

Presbyterianism.  By  Rev.  J.  Macpherson.  60  cents. 
Palestine.  By  Rev.  A.  Henderson.  $1. 


t-^  The  ahore  hook.'i  will  be  .'tent  upon  receipt  of 
advertised  price.  Calntoguee  of  our  regutar  stock 
will  he  mailed,  if  desired,  to  those  interested. 

SCRIBNER  k  WELFORl), 

743-745  Broadvav,  ttev  York. 


SPECIAL  HYMNAL  NOTICE. 


PrestijteriaQ  Board  of  Fnication. 

1334  Chestnut  Street. 

Philadelphia,  March  1,  1886. 


After  this  date,  the  prices  of  tho  Presbyterian  Hymnal 
will  be  reduced,  as  follows  : 


8vo,  with 

Postage. 

Music,  cloth,  from  $2.00  to  $1.40;  17c 

‘  extra  bln'^.lng,  “ 

5.00  to 

4.00; 

17c 

12mo, 

■  cloth,  " 

1.60  to 

1.00; 

13c 

** 

‘  extra  binding,  “ 

4.00  to 

3.00; 

13c 

“  with  Words  only,  cloth,  “ 

1.50  to 

1.20; 

14c 

“  * 

“  extra  binding,  “ 

3.  .50  to 

3.00; 

14c 

16mo,  ‘ 

”  cloth,  " 

1  25  to 

90; 

11c 

“  extra  binding,  " 

3.00  to 

2.25; 

11c 

IHmo.  ‘ 

“  cloth,  “ 

75  to 

50; 

6c 

•< 

“  I’Xtra  binding,  “ 

2..50  to 

2.00; 

6c 

On  copies  sent  by  mall,  {tostago  will  be  extra. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  general  reduction  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Church,  and  promote  the  increased  usefulness  of  the 
book,  the  circulation  of  which  has  reached  336,000  copies. 

From  these  prices  no  discount  can  be  allowed  except  to 
Churches  Introducing  the  book,  to  whom  8|>ccial  terms  will 
be  made  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  or  any  of  the 
Houses  representing  the  Board. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  A.  BLACK, 

Business  Super iu temlent. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO.. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


CHURCH  FURNISHING. 


CHUECHMAN 

BUILDING, 

47 

Lafayette 

Place, 

IJEW  YORK. : 


Charles  Booth. 


MEMOllIAI.  WIN  POVVS. 
Domestic  Staiiipd  Glass. 

(’haries  F.  llogenian. 
MKMOKIAL  TABLETS. 
Coinmiiiiioii  Plate,  etc. 

Otto  (laertner. 
DECOSATIVB  PAIlTTIlTa 
For  Churches  and  Dwellings. 


ESTIMATES  AND  DESIGNS  ON  APPLICATION 


“SWEK'I'  cicely  I”’- 

By  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife, 

will  lea<l  the  author  onwanl  Into  literary  Immortality.” — 
Mis*  France*  K.  VVIllaril.  “It  ecliiises  her  past 
laurels,  and  eomblm-s  the  extremes  of  humor  and  path.* 
In  a  manner  worthy  of  Dickens.”— N.  Y  Mercury.  “I 
ex|)ect  great  enjoyment  from  It.”— Hose  E.  Cleveland. 
“  It  is  elo<iucnt,  pathetic  ’’—Senator  Itlair. 

Illustrated,  cloth,  $2 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS,  10-12  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


CITY  BVANGELIZ.4TION. 

For  the  twenty-second  time  the  valuable  manual, 
entitled  “  Christian  Work  fn  New  York,”  makes  its  aj)- 
pearanee  upon  our  table.  It  is  not  only  a  repi^rt  of  the 
evangeliciil  operations  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
and  Tract  Society- tho  oldest  city  mission  among  us— 
but  is  at  the  .same  lime  a  directory  to  the  churches  and 
charities,  and  a  compendium  of  census  figures,  and  a 
guide  to  Christian  workers.  The  Executive  Committee 
have  lately  established  the  Broome-street  Tabernacle, 
and  respectfully  invite  the  careful  attention  of  all  good 
citizens  to  the  important  work  carried  on  there.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  city  missions  has 
outgrown  its  present  imperfect  accommodations,  and  a 
new  church  should  be  built  as  soon  as  tho  means  are 
in  hand.  The  Building  Fund  is  exhausted,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  cannot  proceed  until  authorized 
so  to  do.  Contributions  to  the  general  work  of  the  City 
Mission  may  be  sent  to  any  raemt.er  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  direct  to  L.  E.  Jackson,  Treasurer,  50 
Bible  House. 


HOTEL  W^KWICK, 

NEUPORT  NKWN,  VA. 

On  Hampton  Krtads,  8  miles  aly^ive  Old  Point  Comfort. 

A  FIRST  CL.48S  WINTER  RESORT. 

Suitable  for  transient  or  i>ermaDent  guests.  For  Illustrat- 
e<l  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  C.  B.  OKCUTT 
150  Broadway,  New  York,  or  to  ’ 

J.  K.  SttlNEItTON,  Maaager, 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va. 


James  M’Creery  &  Go. 

ARE  OFFERING  VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENTS  OF  THE 
LATEST  COLORS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 
QUALITIES  OF 

RICH  COLORED  DRESS  SILKS : 

OROS  GRAINS,  20-INCH  WIDE,  AT  .  ,  .  .  $1.00 

SATIN  MERVEILLEUX,  21  INCHES  WIDE,  AT  .  1.25 

SATIN  RHADAMES.  21  INCHES  WIDE,  AT  .  .  .  1.25 

FAILLE  FRANCAI8E,  21  INCHES  WIDE,  AT  .  .  1.50 

SATIN  DUCHES8E,  FAILLE  FRANCAISE,  AND  OTHER 
NEW  YVEAVE8,  AT  VERY  MODERATE  PRICES. 

A  PERSONAL  EXAMINATION  OR  BY  SAMPLE 
IS  SOLICITED. 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
Xew  York. 


An  AMERICAN  LADY,  residing  at  Frankfort-on- 
Malii,  Germany,  would  like  to  receive  In  her  family 
a  few  young  ladles  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  for  musical  and  other  education  which  that  city 
affords.  Arrangements  can  be  made  to  attend  them  on 
occasional  trips  through  England  and  the  Continent.  For 
further  particulars,  apply  to  HOR.YCE  W.  FOWLER, 

■257  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


For  Crazy  Quilts  and  Patchwork. 

WASTE  EMBROIOERT  SILK. 

About  a  dozen  beautiful  colors,  making  a  one  ounce  pack¬ 
age,  with  designs  for  100  styles  of  crazy  stitches,  all  for  40 
cents,  by  mall.  One  dozen  applique-flowers  and  figures, 
only  50  cents. 

TSE  BRAIXTEIID  8e  AEXCSTZlOlTa  CO., 

409  Broadway,  New  York, 

0‘AI  Market  Street,  Phlladelpkla, 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goons  Establishment. 

SPECIAL  SALE  OF  LADIES*  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSLfIN 

UNDERWEAR, 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

LINENS 

AND  HOUSEKEEPING  GOODS,  OUR  OWN  DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE  BARGAINS  IN 

BLACK  AND  COLORED 

Silks  and  Dress  Goods. 

OUR  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS  MARK-DOWN  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS. 

OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  KNOWN. 


SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  WILL  BE  READY 
ABOUT  APRIL  1.  COPIES  WILL  BE  MAILED 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  TEN  CENTS. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO. 


every  county  to  sell  our 

goods.  Salary  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses, 
anvassing  Outflt  and  Particulars  FKBF- 
Stamoahd  Silvzb-Wabc  Co.,  Boston,  Me 

«HJ  may  not  have  soon  our  advertisement 
J.  before.  If  not,  hsik  In  the  hack  numbers 
oi  this  paper  for  the  prices  of  our  g(H>d8. 
when  you  paint  your  bouse,  all  except  the 
sash  and  blinds,  cun  t>o  <lone  with  uusktlled 
labor,  and  yon  will  save  two-thirds  of  your 
paint  hill,  while  you  get  tho  most  brilliant 
and  lasting  results.  There  Isa  golden  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  old  fashioned  acid  lead  used  alone, 
and  those  new  fashioned,  teady-mixed  |>ai>ta 
which,  while  they  are  cheap,  may  also  be 
called  hasty.  The  good  old  fashioned  materials — White 
Lead,  Zinc,  Linseed  Oil,  Turpentine,  and  Drier,  perfectly 
blended,  were  never  before  offered  for  so  little  money. 
A  single  can  covers  400  square  feet,  and  put  on  a  dry,  clean 
surface,  by  the  greeuest  hand,  will  make  you  our  customer 
for  life.  If  your  dealer  refuses  to  get  these  goods,  order  of 
us  direct.  The  F.  J.  NASH,  MTg  Co.,  Nyack,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


_  'hi.  IS lh*| 

rNASH,Mfd 

PAINtA 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 
Private  and  Seiect  Home  for  Young  Ladies^ 

103  East  61st  Street,  Hev  York. 

Music,  Languages,  aud  Art  taught.  Special  course  In 
Ekigllsh  If  doslred.  Highest  testimonials.  Twelve  years 
head  of  the  music  department  at  Mrs.  Life’s  Seminary, 
Rye.  N.  Y. 


pkepakatory  school 

FOE  LESIOS  TTinVfiESZTY, 

Bethlekem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  ot 
the  most  excellent  technical  aud  classical  institutions  ot 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  its  founder 
(Ass  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partio* 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrinclpaL 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist — special  preparation  tor 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


UPMBN  MEMINARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  If  desired. 
Fits  for  (killege  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
Ist.  For  circulars  or  references,  Inquire  of 

Bev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

Now  Preston.  Litchfield  county,  Ct, 


XUM 


THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  MARCH  18,  1886. 


“THOU  ART  NOT  FAR  FROM  THE  KINGDOM  !  position,  dare  to  let  f?o  our  efforts  until  the  ins  hearts  are  cold  and  the  willing  hands  are  i  up  to  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  And  ns  your  spire  city  who  will  awaken  a  similar  zeal  in  their  Sab- i 
OF  HEAVEN.”  I  irrevocable  step  is  fully  taken,  and  they  are  folded  for  the  grave,  you  will  lament  with  bit-  |  reaches  upward,  towering  higli  above  all  surround-  bath-schools  and  ciuirches  ?  It  is  difficult  for  any 

On  what  grounds,  one  wonders,  did  our  Lord  !  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  the  heavenly  ter  self-reproaches  your  stupid  and  ungrateful  j  ing  earthly  objects,  so,  in  due  time,  may  the  souls  one  not  familiar  with  the  work  of  our  mission,  to  . 


pronounce  thus  regarding  the  young  lawyer  |  kingdom.  Let  none  whom  these  days  find  ignorance, 

who  came  to  Him  with  the  question  about  the  i  thus  undecided,  falter,  lest  the  blinding  mists  “ 

Commandments.  of  selfishness  shut  out  the  glories  of  the  Lord,  DEDIC^ 

He  was  a  Jew,  and  that  was  no  slight  advan-  and  the  forces  of  the  world  dragging  them  from  (jUI 

tage  in  estimating  one’s  relations  to  Christian  this  vantage  ground,  plunge  them  into  the 

citizenship:  for  the  basis  of  Judaism  and  of  outer  darkness  of  those  who  knew  their  Lord’s  Unmiiidfi 
Christianity  are  the  same.  The  “Jew’s  relig-  will,  but  would  not  do  it.  F.  B.  Perkins.  roads  at  1( 


of  those  who  worship  underneath  it,  rise  triumph¬ 
ant  over  ail  earthly  cares  and  perplexities,  and  en- 


luulerstand  the  amount  of  reading  matter  used,  or 
how  much  good  a  single  leaflet  or  Sunday-school 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH  AT  VERNON  CENTRE.  worship  before  the  Great  White  Throne.  only  in  the  wards  of  the  hospitals  is  there  a  con- 

vernon  Centre  N  Y  Feb  16th  1886  spireiis  slated,  and  is  120  feet  high.  I  stant  demand  for  reading  matter,  but  the  hands 

Unmindful  of  the  disagreeable  day  and  the  bad  audience-room  w'ith  the  gallery  will  seat  400  on  the  docks  and  vessels,  the  prisoners  luisy  on 

roads  at  10 :30  A.  M.  the  church  was  filled  with  wi*^*’out  using  chairs.  The  chandeliers  were  given  different  parts  of  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  those  we 
an  appreciative  audience,  and  the  dedication  exer-  Sunday-school  at  a  cost  of  about  $100.  The  meet  in  lialls  and  corridors,  all  gratefully  accept 

cises  began.  eight  windows  in  the  auditorium  were  furnished  our  papers,  tracts,  and  leaflets,  and  as  we  ascend 

The  following  programme  was  presented :  An-  individuals  at  a  cost  of  $450,  and  are  all  me-  the  long  flights  of  stairs  to  the  prison  hospitals, 
them  •  Opening  prayer  by  Rev.  I.  O.  Best  of  Clin-  The  pulpit  set  (costing  $90)  was  tlie  gift  men  and  women  wait  at  the  door  of  their  colls,  and 

ton ;  Reading  of  Psa.  exxi.  and  exxii.,  by  Rev.  I.  Crocker  of  Evanston,  Wyoming  Territory,  ask  it  we  cannot  spare  them  “  something  to  read.” 

O  Best  •  Report  of  Building  Committee,  by  E.  J.  The  carpets,  matting,  and  cushions  were  f urnisheil  It  is  hard  to  refuse,  but  we  are  often  obliged  to  do 
Morton  -  Rpiilv  bv  S  H  Church  the  Senior  Trus-  ’^y  ladies,  at  a  cost  of  about  $300.  We  feel  so,  and  when  we  do,  we  think  of  the  many  Chris- 


ter  into  the  mansions  not  made  with  hands,  there  paper  may  be  tlie  means  of  accomplishing.  Not  j 
to  worship  before  the  Great  White  Throne.  I  only  in  the  wards  of  the  hospitals  is  there  a  con-  I 


stant  demand  for  reading  matter,  but  the  hands  | 


ion”  was  imperfect,  but  not  like  heathenism, 
radically  false.  The  characteristic  of  Christ’s 
mission,  therefore,  was  not  to  destroy,  but  to 


TRUST. 


.,  ..  T ,  •  1  i  “In  quietness  and  confidence  Shall  bo  your  Strength.”— 

fill  it  out.  Ideas,  institutions,  laws,  customs,  isa.  m.  i5. 


the  whole  framework  of  society,  all  were  right, 
needing  only  the  living  spirit  of  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation  to  animate  and  develop  them. 

That  young  man  we  may  also  think  of  as 
coming  from  a  good  stock.  If  so,  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  lends  itself  to  this  view  easier  than  to 
any  other,  then  here  was  another  decided  ad¬ 
vantage.  Blood  docs  tell  on  piety.  And  if 
behind  him  were  the  subtle  infiuences  of  a 
virtuous  and  devout  ancestry,  he  was  already 
urged  far  along  toward  the  life  of  a  Christian 
disciple. 

These  advantages  of  birth,  moreover,  would 
be  augmented  by  the  education  naturally  fol¬ 
lowing.  He  was  intellectually  familiar,  at  least, 
with  those  Scriptures  to  which  Jesus  always 
appealed;  he  could  appreciate  the  aptness  of 
our  Lord’s  replies,  and  feel  the  divine  wisdom 
of  His  teachings.  He  knew  when  he  was  an¬ 
swered.  Witness  the  quickness  of  such  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  incideffit  narrated. 

And  observe  the  evidence  of  candor  also. 
Whatever  his  prejudices,  he  was  not  blinded  by 
them,  but  prompt  to  admit,  and  free  to  admire, 
the  masterly  escape  from  the  trap  w-hich  had 
been  laid  for  the  Galilean  rabbi.  Was  not  such 
a  mind  hopefully  near  that  realm,*every  doc¬ 
trine  of  which  carried  with  its  “  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness  ”  the  force  of  a  plea  ? 

One  loves  also  to  build  into  his  character,  in 
imagination,  an  educated  heart  as  well  as  an 
instructed  head,  for  it  is  the  affections  which 
become  the  gateway  of  approach  to  God,  and 
he  who  lives  near  to  love,  is  not  far  from  heaven. 
Other  conditions  may  have  combined  with  these 
which  have  been  mentioned :  parental  prayer, 


The  clock  strikes  faithfully  the  hour, 

And  yet  I  cannot  see 
The  multitude  of  tiny  wheels 
Working  incessantly. 

The  movement  of  the  dial  hands 
Tells  me  that  all  is  right, 

Although  I  cannot  see  the  power 
So  hidden  from  my  sight. 

Thy  precious  promises  are  sure ; 

It  is  enough,  O  Lord, 

To  trace  upon  the  dial  page 
Of  Thy  revealed  Word 
The  blessed  hand  of  Providence, 

That  points  unerringly 
To  childlike/crif/i,  and  not  to  sight. 

To  win  the  victory. 

The  wheels  of  doctrine,  true  and  wise. 

And  all  God’s  wondrous  plans. 

So  deep  and  hidden  from  mj-  sight 
I  may  not  understand ; 

For  wisdom,  far  beyond  my  reach, 

Dear  Lord,  I  do  not  pray ; 

I  simply  ask  with  childlike  trust 
That  Tfiou  wilt  lead  the  way. 

L.  M.  Latimer. 

Ouanajuato,  Mexico,  February,  1886. 

ANGELS. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Dull-eared,  dim-eyed,  we  walk  the  earth. 
And  see  not  those  who  round  us  press — 
Our  loving  guardians  since  our  birth. 

Our  guides  through  all  the  wilderness. 


an  appreciative  audience,  and  the  dedication  exer¬ 
cises  began. 

The  following  programme  was  presented  :  An¬ 
them  ;  Opening  prayer  by  Rev.  I.  O.  Best  of  Clin¬ 
ton  ;  Reading  of  Psa.  exxi.  and  exxii.,  by  Rev.  I. 
O.  Best ;  Report  of  Building  Committee,  by  E.  J. 


Morton-  Reply  by  S.  H.  Chureh  the  Senior  Trus-  "J  lauies,  ai  a  cost  oi  aoouu  loci  hu,  aiui  uu,  wo  huuk.  ui  uie  many  uuns- 

tee-  Hymn  128’7  in  Church  hymn’book;  Scripture  that  we  have  a  beautiful  church,  but  better  than  tian  homes,  where  religious  papers  are  carelessly 
Reading  by  Rev.  T.  H.  McClenthen ;  Antiiem ;  that,  our  pastor.  Rev.  S.  B.  Roberts,  is  an  earnest,  thrown  into  the  waste  basket,  and  from  there  into 
Sermon  '  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Porter  of  Geneva  Presby-  consecrated  man  wlio  preaches  with  power,  and  the  fire  or  ash  barrel,  while  hundreds  of  human 
tery ;  Dedicatorj"  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Paysou ;  fearlessly  chanqiions  the  right,  whether  in  politi-  souls  are  perisliing  for  the  Word  of  life  that  may 
Anthem  •  Benediction.  '  ®al,  social,  or  spiritual  matters.  May  the  churches  come  to  them  through  a  single  leaflet  or  child’s 

A  digest  of  the  report  of  the  Building  Committee :  all  over  the  land  be  so  blessed,  then  will  truth  and  Sunday-school  paper.  A.  W. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Vernon  Society :  At  the  an-  justice  be  a  more  common  heiitage. 


nual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  Jan.  6th,  1885,  it 
was  voted  to  raise  by  subscription  tlie  sum  of 
$3000  to  be  expended  in  repairing  the  church.  A 
subscription  paper  was  drawn  up  and  circulated, 
and  in  one  week  $3100  was  secured.  The  work 
was  commenced  May  15th,  the  spire  was  ready  for 
the  slate  July  15th.  As  the  work  advanced,  many 


D.  S.  Mason. 

A  REMARKABLE  HISTORY. 

Alexis  is  a  little  town  of  about  600  on  the  Rock 
ford  &  Rock  Island  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 


(STDfllirrn  at 

MBS.  DRAPER’S  LETTER. 

BY  SUSAN  TEALL  PERRY. 

‘  Ralph !  Ralph  Bixby !  Come  over  here  a 


upon  wun  reierciice  ic  i.m  mtm.m  .  u».i  u  e  me  latter  City.  It  nail  lour  ciiurcu  euiiices,  VIZ :  rphe  boy  who  was  addressed  turned  and  look- 

Committee  selected  red  oak  for  the’finishing  wood  ^niti^  Presbyterian,  United  Brethren,  Baptist,  across  the  street  toward  a  small  house  where 
and  material  for  pews.  The  total  expense  incurred  und  Roman  Catholic.  The  Baptists  had  mostly  a  woman  stood  in  the  doorway  holding  a  letter 
in  tlie  repair  of  the  church  amounts  to  $5000.  The  moved  away,  and  their  edifice  was  vacant.  A  poor  band.  ‘Be  sure  and  get  this  letter  in 

iSt.innf  ‘'nnH  ‘is  niiuister  took  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  church  morning’s  mail,  and  don’t  forget,  for  I’m 


Sthlidu^aifte  ‘'and  the  s‘'uccS  oWT  wo"k  ‘is  Presbyterian  church  morning’s  mail,  and  don’t  forget,  for  I’m 

due  to  tlie  hearty  cooperation  of  the  people.  We  ^  northwest  in  the  country  near-  anxious  to  have  it  go ;  it’s  for  my  grand- 

have  o(ie  with  us  to-day  who  w’as  one  of  the  build-  iy  years  ago,  and  as  there  were  about  eighteen  gQjj^  Charlie.’ 

ing  committee  when  this  clmrch  vms  erected  in  of  his  members  residing  at  Alexis  and  vicinity,  he  putting  it  in  his 

Ip,  and  who  has  held  the  office  of  Trustee  nearly  solicited  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  United  .  '  ..  street  and  ioined  his 

the  entire  time  from  then  until  now,  and  to  you,  of  fR^oo  ran  across  tne  stitti  anu  jomeu  iiis 

Mr.  Church,  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  Board  of  Brethren  church  c\  try  alternate  Sabbat  companions.  ‘Mrs.  Draper  is  a  perfect  nui- 

Trustees,  we  hereby  tender  the  keys  of  this  church,  P-  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  preacher  occupying  i .  be  exclaimed.  ‘  She  is  always  bawling 

it  on  intervening  Sabbaths.  He  [the  country  preach- 

D  Masmn  WEnfs.Yom^^^^^^  er]  bad  large  congregations  frp  the  first,  and  passing  her  house  alto- 

ing  Committee.  indication  of  the  Spirit  s  presence,  jrether  ’ 

Mr.  Church  responded  in  a  few  weli  chosen  lu  November  he  suggested  to  one  of  his  members  ‘She  tried  that  game  on  me,’ one  of  the  boys 

words,  thanking  the  Committee  for  their  faithful  propriety  of  holding  a  special  series  of  union  j.pjQj,ied,  ‘  but  I  was  too  sharp  for  her.  I  <iuit 

work,  and  rejoicing  that  there  was  no  debt  not  meetings,  but  ho  threw  a  “w-et  blanket  on  the  jjoinjr  ber  errands.  I  told  her  I  wasn’t  in  the 

provided  for,  hut  that  it  was  dedicated  “ owing  no  proposition,  saying  that  the  “United  Brethren  business.’ 

man  anvthinu.”  Methodist  Episcopais  would  be  excited  to  .  ,  ,  little  more  frrncioiis  about 


square,  and  give  up  passing  her  house  alto¬ 
gether.’ 

‘She  tried  that  game  on  me,’  one  of  the  boys 


which  have  been  mentioned :  parental  prayer,  “And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels  man  anything.”  aim  ivieinouist  r^piscopais  iiouiu  o ,  .  ‘  She  might  be  a  little  more  gracious  about 

quickened  interest  of  friends  and  neighbors—  of  God  met  him.”  Dr.  Porter  chose  for  his  text  1  Timothy  Hi.  15 :  jealousy,  and  it  would  produce  confusion.  No-  ,  j^jipb  .gbe  never  says  “  if  you 

these  and  others.  They  did  bring  that  young  Jacob’s  eyes  were  opened,  that  he  saw  these  “  The  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  tlie  liv-  tlung  daunted,  he  persevered  ;  belli  a  meeting  or  ..  b,^^  gg  gbg  thought  a  boy’s  hu¬ 
man  very  near  to  the  loving  Saviour’s  heart,  shining  ones  walking  the  earth  just  in  season  ing  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.”  two  or  more  weeks,  walking  through  mud  four  and  gjg^gg  jg  this  world  was  to  wait  on  her.  But 

and  to  the  blessed  brotherhood  of  those  who  to  prevent  him  from  sinking  beneath  the  fear  The  sermon  was  one  full  of  eloquence  and  pow-  »  I*®”  miles  and  home  again  after  every  meeting,  g^e’s  lame,  and  sick,  and  poor,  and  I  hate  to 

owned  Him  as  Lord.  And  they  suggest  in  of  his  much-wronged  brother,  to  whose  terri-  er,  the  central  thought,  from  which  all  others  were  The  result  was  twelve  members  added  to  his  Hock,  re f„se  her  when  she  asks  me  to  do  anything.’ 

what  ways  many  are  now  separated  from  the  tory  he,  with  his  large  but  helpless  company,  radiations,  was  “A  living  God  must  have  a  livOiff  ^  year  mm  a  half  ater  an  evangelist  (now  Rev.  congregated  in  the  postolfice 

great  mass  of  unsaved  sinners,  and  brought  was  drawing  near.  In  those  days  of  weary  C-hurch,  and  it  must  be  a  pillar  of  the  truth,”  and  Alexander  Patterson)  from  Chicago  was  nyte  o  gy^ry  morning  on  their  way  to  school,  as  it 

into  hopeful  nearness  to  Christ’s  redeemed  peo-  foot-travel,  a  few  hundred  miles  between  a  we  give  the  following :  assist  in  a  union  service,  a^  a  grand  inga  loring  ^as  the  general  meeting-place  of  the  villagers, 

pie.  man  and  his  enemy  were  sufficient  protection.  Where  men  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  them,  was  the  result.  The  little  ministeT  had  early  in  the  Spring,  and  a  Poultry  Club 

Simply  to  be  born  in  a  Christian  community.  It  had  not,  apparently,  entered  Esau’s  mind  and  gather  to  woi-ship  as  true  believers,  there  is  a  the  pleasure  of  receiving  fortj  the  first  8a  ati,  ^gj  been  organized.  Ralph  had  been 

to  be  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  Chris-  that  he  could  go  after  his  brother  to  kill  him.  Cliurch  of  the  living  God;  there  is  God’s  home,  “stir  was  soon  made  for  the  organization  pjjQgjjg  president,  and  was  quite  elated  with 

tian  ideas,  to  feel  the  pressure  of  Christian  laws.  But  now  he  was  coming  right  into  his  power.  Compare  that  with  your  own  idea  of  home:  it  is  of  a  Presbyterian  church.  A  commission  from  the  honors.  Fowls  of  every  description  had 
and  the  molding  force  of  Christian  institutions  and  how  quickly  the  old  anger  blazed  up,  and  more  than  a  place  where  you  live ;  it  is  a  place  Presbytery  of  Rock  River  came  by  request,  and  j^gjjgg  possession  of  his  w’hole  mind.  He  dis¬ 
and  customs,  is  an  incalculable  good.  One  can  four  hundred  men  were  armed,  and  Esau  plac-  that  gives  comfort,  rest,  repose,  delight.  So  God  Uie  “  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Alexis  was  ^ggy^^i  'Wyandottes  with  one  boy,  and  Ply- 

hardly  help  breathing  some  heavenly  influences  ing  himself  at  their  head,  started  in  haste  for  has  a  home  in  His  living  Church.  Another  ele-  organized  with  over  seventy  members,  and  as  the  Rocks  with  another,  and  White  Leg- 


gree  far  beyond  the  best  of  ancient  States,  and  he  had  been  privileged  to  see  them.  Not  Angels  go  forth  to  minlstei  for  the  Church,  it  is  to  come;  but  the  pastor  of  the  country  c  urc  i  xiijiper  generally  watched  at  the  window 

'They  affect  even  those  who  claim  independence  the  less  did  Jacob  feel  that  he  must  use  all  his  God’s  home,  and  herein  is  its  beauty.  We  boast  the  new  church  by  preac  ling  every  Sa  liat  i  .school  was  out  to  see  the  boy  wdio  had 

of  them,  and  fight  against  their  source.  After  wisdom  in  efforts  to  turn  Esau’s  wrath  away,  many  things  in  the  Church,  numbers,  wealth,  in-  thiee  1 .  M.  in  the  aptist  chinch  ei  ifice  near  j  ji^gp  gg  errand  for  her  on  that  particular  day, 
all  has  been  said,  it  still  remains  true  that  for  We  should  understand  that  the  Lord  never  ex-  telligence,  power;  but  are  the.se  all  the  things  a  year,  until  Mr.  Palm  came.  1  he  congregation  gg  ^ygg  lookigp,  ^vaiting  to  call  out  to 
an  American  or  an  Englishman  to  pass  from  cuses  us  from  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  needed  to  make  a  living  churcli  ?  No,  all  these  purchased  said  edifice  for  $1200  (its  original  cost 
the  unregenerat”  to  the  regenerate  state,  in-  proper  means  within  our  reach  in  effecting  may  be  present,  and  yet  the  Church  be  a  dyinff  wus  S2700)  and  expended  $600  for  improvements, 
volves  far  less  wrench  to  habits  of  *  thought  what  we  desire.  He  docs  not  cure  the  sick  who  one.  She  must  have  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  and  when  the  pastor-elect  was  installed,  the  eoun- 
or  ways  of  living,  than  for  an  ancient  Roman  can  have,  and  will  not  have,  such  help  as  hu-  her,  then  she  shall  live!  Much  of  the  theology  of  I'ustor  was  released. 

or  a  modern  Turk.  man  skill  can  afford.  To  expect  it  is  not  faith,  the  day  wants  backbone,  needs  to  remember  that  Uut  the  “  cream  ”.is  now  to  come.  Last  Decem- 


ipass  from  cuses  us  from  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  needed  to  make  a  living  church?  No,  all  these  purchased  said  edifice  for  $1200  (its  original  cost  ^gg  jggjj  gjy  letter?’  But  that 

te  state,  in-  proper  means  within  our  reach  in  effecting  may  be  present,  and  yet  the  Church  be  a  dyinf/  wus  $2700)  and  expended  $600  for  improvements,  gjgj,„igjrr  Ralph’s  friend  had  just  received  a 
of,;  thought  what  we  desire.  He  docs  not  cure  the  sick  who  one.  She  must  have  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  Uie  pastor-elect  was  installed,  tlie  eoun-  which  it  was  Ralph’s  dutv  as  pros- 


But  the  “  cream  ”  .is  now  to  come.  Last  Decem¬ 
ber  a  noble  temperance  lecturer  came  there  to 
spend  a  day,  and  was  induced  to  roniaiii  a  week, 
giving  Bible  readings — Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer,  Nation¬ 
al  Superintendent  of  tlie  Women’s  Christian  Tem- 


And  this  which  may  be  broadly  asserted  of  but  presumption.  Faith  helps  itself  all  that  is  the  Church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  “  noine  lempcrauce  ici  u  rcr  came  mcic  u  rr}jj.gp  ^ays  afterwards,  in  a  conflict  trying 

nations,  is  yet  more  emphatically  true  of  the  in  its  power.  Only  when  “all”  is  done,  may  If  the  pillar  be  honeycombed  and  without  .strength,  spuud  a  day,  and  was  induced  to  reniaiii  a  week,  j^g  ggp^m-p  g  ggigg  bantam  rooster,  he  had  torn 

offspring  of  godly  parents,  preeminently  so  of  we  “  stand  ”  still  and  let  God  work  for  us.  In  how  can  the  edifice  stand  ?  giving  Bible  readings— Mm.  A.  M.  Ua'nicr,  Nation-  everyday  coat,  and  it  was  necessary  for  his 

those  who  can  look  back  upon  a  royal  line  no  other  way  could  we  be  made  “good  sol-  I>r.  Porter  in  closing  said,  “I  coiif^atulate  you  al  Superintendent  of  tlie  Womens  Christian  Tern-  g^gRjg,.  ^g  meml  it.  Such  a  load  of  things  tum- 
of  god-fearing,  virtuous  ancestry.  Said  the  diers.”  upon  the  successful  conclusion  of  rearranging  and  perance  Union.  »  r  i  ,  .  bled  out  of  the  pockets  as  she  took  the  coat 

father  of  Samuel  J.  Mills,  at  the  close  of  a  Poor  Jacob!  we  can  almost  imagine  his  feel-  readjusting  your  church.  It  is  beautiful,  it  is  in-  Before  her  week  was  up,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  ^  boy’s  pocket  is  always  a  cu- 

sermon  on  parental  duties,  “After  all,  brethren,  ings  when  his  returning  messengers  told  him  spiring.  Now  lot  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  within  so  manifostcil,  that  she  remained  a  week  or  more  j-iggity.ghop.  There  were  pencils  and  pens, 

it  deiiends  a  good  deal  on  blood ’’—and  he  was  of  the  overwhelming  welcome  coming  with  these  portals,  let  His  presence  fill  this  room  ;  let  longer,  aad  vvhen  she  left,  the  resident  pas  ors  am  gtj.jgjrg^  ingi-pies^  mli(resscs  of  poultry  raisers. 


pair  of  fowls  which  it  was  Raljih’s  duty  as  pres¬ 
ident  to  go  and  look  over  before  he  went  home, 
so  he  went  another  way. 

Three  days  afterwards,  in  a  conflict  trying 
to  capture  a  game  bantam  rooster,  he  had  torn 
his  everyday  coat,  and  it  was  necessary  for  his 
mother  to  mcml  it.  Such  a  load  of  things  tum¬ 
bled  out  of  the  pockets  as  she  took  the  coat 


upon  tlie  successful  conclusion  of  rearranging  and  pnrance  Union.  ^  .  bled  out  of  the  pockets  as  she  took  the  coat 

readjusting  your  church.  It  is  beautiful,  it  is  in-  her  week  was  up,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  ^  ^ 

spiring.  Now  lot  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  within  niamfestcil  that  she  remained  a  week  or  moie  riggjty.ghgp.  There  were  pencils  and  pens. 


right.  Heredity  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  four  hundred  men.  Too  well,  too  well  Jacob  words  of  earnestness,  of  truth,  and  of  divine  prom-  "‘dix'rs  I'l  t 
problem  of  life.  understood  it,  and  how  glad  we  are  that  he  had  ise  and  warning  be  spoken  from  this  desk ;  let  the  and  c 

Especially  so  when  to  this  is  added  the  bless-  seen  the  angels!  He  must  have  known  that  pews  be  filled  with  those  who  say ‘Sir,  we  would  about  three 


helpers  in  the  Presbyterian  church  took  up  the  crumbs  of  doughnuts,  three  lozenges  the  girls 
work  and  earned  it  on,  by  God  s  /'>•■  liad  given  him  with  mottoes  on  them,  showing 

3e  wee  S  more-  S  a  resu  ,  ro  let  Jjg^y  ^Jjpy  gj,pj.g,.jg^.gj]  PfggPlpg^  of  ggY^r 


alph  came  in,  and  his  mother  ask¬ 


ing  of  careful,  individual  religious  training,  was  a  token  of  good  to  him.  But  what  a  reap-  see  Jesus’;  let  the  choir  sing  the  songs  of  the  Palm  has  rocei\ed  eiglity-fUe,  tins  nioie  t  lan  pggifj.y  Club.  Last  of  all  Mrs.  Draper’s  letter 

Let  it  be  that  such  discipline  has  not  brought  ing  of  terror,  distress,  and  danger  Jacob  had  New  Jerusalem,  then  indeed  the  work  shall  not  doubling  the  roll  under  less  tlian  a  two  yeais  pa.s-  fgjj  jgfg  fjjg  gjgfig,j.»g  jgp  ‘Ralph  has  forgot- 

forth  the  desired  fruit ;  it  can  hardly  have  fail-  for  his  sowing  of  slippery,  implanting  behav-  have  been  done  in  vain,  and  Zion  shall  rejoice  in  borate  •  Less  than  three  years  since  t  lere  w’as  no  j  letter,’  she  said  to  her  sister, 

ed  to  supply  some  favorable  conditions  for  ior  in  his  youth!  If  men  and  women  ever  her  glory.”  Presbjterian  church  in  tlie  ^illago,  now  a  c  lurc  i  ‘Nobody  knows  how  long  he  has  had  it  in  his 

fruit-bearing  not  enjoyed  by  others.  In  this  learn  that  they  must  act  aright  in  youth,  or  be  After  an  impressive  dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev.  ®  home,  all  paid  for  wit  lout  an  rom  lo  pg^j^gf  > 

way  any  nominal  Christian,  or  even  a  Moham-  bitterly  punished  in  later  life,  there  will  be  less  E-  H.  Payson,  the  olile.st  pastor  in  the  Utica  Pres-  D^iiid  of  Cliurch  Erection,  numbering  a  0  noon  Ralph  came  in,  and  his  mother  ask- 

medan,  is  nearer  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  fear  and  distress  of  heart  among  the  gray-  bytery,  the  pastor  of  tlie  church.  Rev.  S.  B.  Rob-  members,  and  one  of  tlie  most  spin  ua  woi  'ing  .j  pj-aper  had  given  him  a  letter 

a  Hindoo,  because  something  of  the  true  basis  headed  people.  But  Jacob  is  a  pattern  for  all  erts,  congratulated  the  people  that  the  work  had  ehurclies  in  the  Prosbyterj ,  if  not  ui  t  le  .  tate.  which  he  had  forgotten  to  mail, 

of  spiritual  life  is  in  him  :  yet  more,  it  is  an  ad-  who  are  suffering  for  the  sins  of  their  youth,  been  completed  without  strife,  and  that  cordial  “Behold,  what  hath  Goi  wiougit.  may  Rgiph  hesitated  a  moment.  ‘She  did,  and  I 

vantage  which  any  one  well  informed  in  Chris-  He  fled  to  the  only  One  who  could  protect  and  good  feeling  has  continued  from  first  to  last,  aikl  also  that  the  Unitei  res  jtcrian  .  lurc  i  le-  ggygj.  thggjrht  gf  jt.  It  was  three  days  ago 

tian  truth  has  over  minds  ignorant  or  wrongly  save  him,  and  we  know  the  result  of  his  efforts  Another  fact  for  rejoicing,  was  that  the  old,  the  ®®ivoii  tliirty-one,  am  le  ni  ei  ret  iren  twen-  What  shall  I  do?  ’ 

taught.  It  is  an  advantage  above  all  possessed  and  his  prayers.  That  night-struggle  with  “a  middle-aged,  and  the  young  had  been  so  enthusi-  ty-one,  up  to  (late ;  so  that  in  that  town  of  not  ‘  Take  it  to  her  at  once,’ his  mother  replied, 
by  those  whose  training  has  been  distinctively  Man,i’  and  His  victory,  assured  Jacob  that  his  astic  and  liberal  in  their  help.  Another  thing,  that  ^00,  tliere  are  in  the  aggregate  pro  mbly  in  ,  forgot  it,  for  she  might 

Christian.  The  beginnings  of  the  Gosjiel  lie  life  was  to  be  saved;  for  that  Man  was  God,  so  many  had  gone  forth  from  the  church,  and  had  three  Protestant  churcies  not  far  from  3o0  per-  to  write  another,  and  not  send  this  one, 

often  far  back  and  deep  down  in  the  soil  of  and  He  had  blessed  him,  and  called  him  a  entered  upon  works  of  wide  extended  usefulness,  ®i'  about  one  la  le  population  in  tliose  ygg>yg  }jg,i  jj;  gg  jggg  » 

domestic  and  social  life.  Particularly  is  this  prince— “  Israel  ” ;  but  even  yet  he  did  not  mentioning  in  particular,  John,  Robert,  and  Eneas  ®burclies.  Say  you  not  tlie  history  is  remarkable  ?  jjgjpj^  ^g  ^^g  jjg  w'ished 

so  where  the  whole  moral  nature  has  expanded  neglect  means.  As  he  beheld  Esau  in  the  dis-  McLean,  and  John  and  Willis  Beecher.  Mr.  Rob-  Norwood,  in.,  March  2.  1886.  I.  T.  W.  Mrs.  Draiier  had  never  given  him  the  letter, 

in  the  warm  and  glowing  atmosphere  of  the  tance,  with  his  four  hundred  men  behind  him,  erts  invited  as  many  as  could,  to  be  present  at  the  and  if  he  could  only  make  it  seem  right  he 

affections.  Other  things  being  equal,  he  is  his  heart  showed  signs  of  renewed  trembling,  evening  exercises;  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  some-  would  just  drop  it  in  the  letter-l)ox  and  say 

most  likely  to  accept  Christ’s  control,  whose  Just  see  the  order  of  the  procession  of  women  what  disagreeable  night,  and  the  roads  were  bad,  *  song-service  scheme.  nothing  about  it. 

impulses  have  been  taught  to  ow'n  the  sweet  and  children  that  he  then  formed:  “Rachel!  but  then  the  moon  was  in  good  condition,  and  The  song  services  held  during  tlie  last  few  years,  he  was  going  toward  Mrs.  Dnqier’s,  the 

constraint  of  unselfish  love.  Rachel!  she  shall  be  the  last  one  slain,  if  to  there  was  no  cause  to  be  timorous.  especially  last  Summer,  in  Battery  Park  and  Sggi-gDuy,  who  was  his  most  confidential  friend. 

We  touch  ujKin  what  may  seem  an  even  more  that  it  comes.”  The  evening  exercises  were  of  a  iiopulnr  eharae-  Tompkins  Square  in  tliis  city,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Goss  gjg^.  j,jgj^  gg,^  Ralph  tolil  his  troubles,  and  two 

hopeful  feature  in  mentioning  candor  as  an  Can  you  not  see  it  all?  Ah!  what  a  perfect  ter;  more  people  were  present  than  in  the  morning;  and  Mrs.  Elizabetli  Tliomiison,  liavc  to  .some  ex-  g^,  ^jjj.gg  jggyg  gf  pjg  companions  coming  up 
evidence  of  nearness  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  jiicture  it  is  of  the  impi'rfection  of  the  faith  of  j  tliey  trusted  to  the  moon.  Rev.  C.  H.  Diekeinjon  t'’"*  solved  the  iiuestion  “  How  to  reacli  tlie  mass-  jg^gj.^  tliey  all  advised  him  to  put  the  letter  in 

For  entrance  into  it  lies,  by  God’s  grace,  within  the  best  of  our  race!  “  Lord,  I  believe;  helj)  discussed  “  The  Church  and  the  Individual  ” ;  Rev.  os  witli  the  Gospel.”  Hence  plans  are  now  being  office,  and  .say  nothing  about  it.  ‘In  a 

the  ability  of  every  man.  The  conditions  are  Thou  my  unbelief.”  Who  does  not  need  some-  W.  C.  Taylor,  “  Tlic  'Prue  Glory  of  God’s  Hou.se” ;  •“atured  looking  to  (lie  formation  of  a  National  ^  jnultitude'of  counsellors  there  is  wi.sdom,’  but 

not  only  easy,  tliey  are  supremely  reasonable  times  to  pray  thus?  Most  beautiful,  mo.st  af-  Rev.  Samuel  Je.ssup,  I). D.,  “'riie  Cliurch  and  So-  Song-service  Committee,  composed  of  ,  Solomon  should  have  said  good  counsellors; 

also,  so  easy  and  .so  reasonable  that  compli-  fecting,  is  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  bro-  ciety.”  Tlie  prominent  points  of  the  first  address,  *^**®  several  denomiiiations  and  from  different  ^  fgj.  ^jjggg  ^.jjg  (counsel  us  to  do  wrong,  are  not 
ance  with  them  may  be  confidently  predicted  thers,  and  the  presentation  of  the  family,  and  were  that  the  Church  exists  for  the  individual,  to  sections,  cliarged  witli  tlie  duty  of  setting  in  mo-  |  gjigwinjr  wisdom  or  mercy  toward  us. 

of  any  one  who  fairly  considers  them  and  listens  the  affectionate  contention  regarding  the  gifts,  bring  Christ  to  the  individual.  Two  things  are  at  Uon  infiuences  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  i  Ralpli  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to  abide 


Norwood,  Ill.,  March  2,  1886. 


A  SONG-SERVICE  SCHEME. 


never  thought  of  it.  It  was  three  days  ago 
too.  What  shall  I  do  ?  ’ 

‘  Take  it  to  her  at  once,’  his  mother  replied. 


This  was  hard  for  Ralph  to  do.  He  wished 
Mrs.  Draiier  had  never  given  him  the  letter, 
and  if  he  could  only  make  it  seem  right  he 
would  just  drop  it  in  the  letter-l)ox  and  say 
nothing  about  it. 

As  he  was  going  toward  Mrs.  Draper’s,  the 


The  song  services  held  during  tlie  last  few  years.  ^g^  j,gigj,  ^.g^^.gj.j  Mrs.  Draper’s,  the 

and  especially  la.st  Summer,  in  Battery  Park  and  Sggi-gDiry,  who  was  his  most  confidential  friend, 
Tompkins  Square  in  tills  city,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Goss  gjg^.  gg,^  Ralph  toll!  his  troubles,  and  two 

and  Mis.  Elizabetli  Ilioniiison,  liave  to  .some  ex-  g,,  rngvo  nf  bi>i  emnoanions  eoinintr  no 


or  three  more  of  his  conqianions  coming  up 
later,  tliey  all  advised  him  to  put  the  letter  in 
the  office,  and  .say  nothing  about  it.  ‘  In  a 


lowing  wisiiom  or  mercy  toward  us. 

Ralpli  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to  abide 


to  their  plea.  A  candid  mind  will  not  long  re-  and  all  the  talk  between  Jacob  and  Esau.  .  work,  God  and  the  devil,  truth  and  error.  Truth  song-service  work  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country — in  j  dggjgjgg  f,f  jgg  gounsellors,  when  some 

main  an  unbelieving  mind.  The  only  thing  How  gracious  and  merciful  was  the  Lord  to  is  the  wedge,  the  Cliurch  the  power  to  drive  the  balls,  tlieatres,  parks,  and  other  places  where  the  j  ggg  ggHgj  ggf  ‘Ralph,  Ralph  Bixby,  did  you 

the  claims  of  Christ  have  really  to  dread,  is  an  these  brotliers,  both  of  whom  were  great  sin-  j  wedge  into  the  rock  of  error  and  burst  it  asunder,  masses  will  be  likely  to  assemble,  as  well  as  in  all  g,gii  ti,gt  lettc'r  I  gave  you  ?  ’ 
uncandid  investigation  and  spiritual  blindness,  ners!  Had  he  left  them  to  themselves,  one  i  The  Chureh  exists  to  develop  and  maintain  the  in-  departments  of  church  and  mission  work.  It  was  Mrs.  Draper  and  she  w’as  at  her  eou.s- 


through  the  heavy  fumes  of  selfish  interest.  had  been  a  i 
And  so  to  any  or  all  these  favoring  condi-  other  had  bee 
tions,  there  are  added  from  time  to  time  the  slaughtc'red  fa 
prayers  of  parents  and  friends,  the  quickened  should  we  hav 


had  been  a  murderer— a  fratricide;  and  the  dividual ;  we  must  not  only  find  the  precious  gem, 
other  had  been  left  a  bleeding  corse,  amid  his  but  polish  it.  The  individual  must  bear  in  mind 


Its  duty  also  will  be  to  give  such  information  in 


een  left  a  bleeding  corse,  amid  his  but  polish  it.  The  individual  must  bear  in  mind  to  the  lormiiig  and  conducting  of  such  ser- 1  jgj  ffgy^  Put  the  tempter  had  him  in 

family,  on  the  desert  sands :  never  his  obligation  to  the  Church,  he  has  his  work  that  'i®®®  those  engaged  in  them  may  desire ;  to  i  gg,j  whispered  to  him  say  ‘  ves.’  H 
ave  delighted  in  the  story  of  their  none  other  can  do.  May  this  church,  as  a  candle  l»'blish  and  circulate  in  tract  and  i>ami)hlet  form  ^  Rati'd  for  a  moment  though,  when 


life  of  church  or  community,  and  upon  them  reconciliation.  Matchless  for  dignified  sini-  of  the  Lord  in  a  new  candlestick,  shine  with  a  light  .song-service  hymns,  with  and  without  music.  |  ggture  triumiihed. 


man  tnat  leiU'r  i  gave  you  ? 

It  was  Mrs.  Draper,  and  she  w’as  at  her  eou.s- 
in’s  si>ending  the  day.  Raliih  was  a  very  truth¬ 
ful  boy,  but  the  tempter  had  him  in  his  power, 
and  whispered  to  him  say  ‘  yes.’  He  only  hes¬ 
itat'd  for  a  moment  though,  when  his  better 


the  reluctant  soul  is  borne  nearer  and  nearer  plicity  are  the  Bible  narratives.  Nothing  in  not  to  be  liid,  and  aid  in  bringing  the  masses  to  ®'i’®  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  as  well  ns 
to  the  ble.ssed  fellowship  of  the  saved.  All  all  literature  so  touches  the  heart  of  the  appre-  Christ.  t®  labor  in  every  jiossible  way  for  the  spiritual 


to  the  ble.ssed  fellowship  of  the  saved.  All  all  literature  so  touches  the  heart  of  the  appre-  Christ.  i®  ninor  m  every  jiossible  way  for  the  spiritual 

these  are  Sfdritual  forces.  Even  the  wild  out-  ciative  reader  as  these  accounts  of  the  godly  From  the  second  address  the  following;  This  elevation  of  the  masses  through  the  agency  of  sa- 

cries  of  love,  like  the  burdened  Armenian  mo-  men  of  the  morning  days.  occasion  reminds  one  of  the  building  of  the  Sec-  song. 

ther’s  prayer  for  her  sons,  that  if  the  detested  It  was  not,  however,  of  them  that  I  intended  ond  'remple,  when  God  said  to  His  people  “The  prcl'niinury  Committee  will  be  thankful  for 

faith  which  seeme.'l  to  be  clutching  them  were  to  write  when  I  took  up  my  pen.  We  go  on  glory  of  the  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  that  facts  and  suggestions  from  jiersons  intere.sted  in 

true,  they  might  Ik*  held  by  it — even  such  a  our  way,  and  the  angels  of  God  meet  us;  but  of  the  former,  for  I  will  give  it  peace.”  He  trusted  this  work,  .so  that  the  plans  formed  maybe  such 

prayer  is  a  power;  how  much  more  the  intelli-  alas!  we  see  them  not.  Not  yet  are  our  eyes  that  might  be  true  of  this  house.  It  should  be  a  ^®  ®tart  the  massi's  all  over  the  country  singing 
gent  supplication  of  Christian  sympathy  and  opened.  Sometimes  we  long  exceedingly  to  very  bethel,  from  which  should  arise  a  ladder  praises  of  God.  The  address  of  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
parental  love.  behold  them.  We  think  could  it  be,  we  could  reaching  unto  heaven,  down  which  angels  might  Uoss,  who  has  the  matter  in  charge,  is  97  Varick 

Yet  the  outside  of  that  kingdom  is  not  the  more  bravely  and  cheerfully  tread  our  wilder-  come,  bearing  the  mc.ssage8  of  the  Most  High,  and  street.  New  York  city. 

inside.  The  separating  wall  is  no  earth-bom  ness  way.  When  our  spirits  are  oppressed ;  upon  which  the  prayers  and  rejoicings  of  eonse-  -  -  -  -  - 

fancy.  Nor  are  those  in  all  these  ways  nearest,  when  the  world  distresses  us;  when  friends  crated  hearts  might  ascend.  The  church  should  bible  and  fruit  .mission. 

the  surest  of  admission.  .Mas  for  it!  the  inter-  are  far  away  or  indifferent,  or  when  those  we  be  cheerful,  plea.sant,  not  a  chilling  cloister,  nor  Permit  us  through  the  columns  of  The  Evan- 


‘Mrs.  Draper,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  forgot 


to  labor  in  every  possible  way  for  the  spiritual  mail  it,  and  here  it  is.’  ‘ 

elevation  of  the  masses  through  the  agency  of  sa-  .  ^  ,iggr,.  ggp,  the  poor  old  woman,  bursting 


me  or  tne  i.uiKiiiig  or  the  Sec-  Mn to  tears.  ‘  Now  I  sha’n’t  see  Charlie,  for  he 

God  said  to  His  people  “The  pn’l'nnnary  Committee  will  be  thankful  for  ;  jgg^.gg  New  York  to-night.  I  wrote  to  him  not 

muse  shall  be  greater  than  that  suggestions  from  persons  intere.sted  in  j  tg  ^,g  p,  Nova  Scotia,  because  his  Uncle  John 

will  give  it  peace.”  He  trusted  «®rk,  .so  that  the  p  ans  formed  may  be  such  1  ,,.g^  ^^gjgj,  ^g  j^jg^  g  .g  t,,ggjii, 

of  this  house.  It  should  be  a  ^®  Uie  massi.'s  all  over  the  country  singing  .  would  be  near  me.’ 


‘  I  am  so  sorry,  IMrs.  Draper,’  Ralph  refilled. 

‘  It  don’t  do  any  good  to  be  sorry.  I  had  no 
business  to  give  you  the  letti-r  in  the  first  place. 
Boys  can’t  be  relied  on,  anyway.  Charley  will 
be  off  to  Nova  Scotia  to-night.’  Here  the  poor 
old  grandmother  burst  out  again,  crying  as 


posing  barrier,  crystal  clear  and  hardly  visi-  love  best  hurt  us  worst,  and  there  seems  no  filled  with  the  hideous  image-worship  of  the  mid-  gelist,  to  thank  the  siiperintemlents  of  the  Sab-  hard  as  she  could  erv 

ble,  may  have  the  hardness  of  a  diamond,  and  true  love  on  the  earth,  and  not  one  who  under-  die  centuries.  Nature,  in  all  her  beauty,  speaks  bath-schools  connected  with  the  numerous  church-  A  bright  thought  came  to  Ralfih  He  had  a 

they  whose  eyes  look  through  it,  may  be  more  stands  us— we  think  could  we  but  see  the  an-  of  God :  should  not  art  do  what  it  can  to  beautify  es,  who  have  received  our  visitor  so  courteously,  new-  silver  fiftv-cent  piece  in  his  pocket  to  biiv 

1 _ 1 1-.  _  _ 1,1  :4.  «.ll  Ti:,^  I _ O  T?  wx  1  1  ,1  1 _ 1  _  .1  _ 1 ..  a  _  ...  *  ‘  ^  *  lUYKCttU  UUy 


I  am  thinkioK  while  I  write  these  last  words,  everything,  and  on  all  that  they  said  to  us  we  keep  out  the  divine  rays  of  life  and  love;  let  the  together  the  religious  papers  and  pamphlets  (that  ‘  We  will  try  it,  anyway  ’  the  boy  rejoined 
of  one  Thanksgiving  Day  when  some  friends  could  fully  depend.  O  why,  why  cannot  we  house  speak  with  the  voice  of  God,  then  shall  have  been  previously  read)  in  their  homes,  and  Ralfih,  and  Mre.  Draper  and  her  cousin  all 
were  gathered  together  for  their  family  festi-  also  see  the  angels  of  the  Lord  ?  A  dangerous  “the  glory  of  the  latter  house  exceed  that  of  the  bringing  them  to  Sabbath-school  to  be  sent  from  put  their  wits"  together  to  send  a  telegram  to 
val.  It  WHS  to  be  an  occasion  of  i>eculiar  joy-  Esau  is  before  each  of  us,  coming  on  in  wrath,  former.”  '  thereto  the  Mission.  416  East  Twenty-sixth  sB-eet,  Charles  Draper  with  only  ten  words  and  yet 

fulness,  for  the  absent  son  was  returning  from  designing  to  destroy  us.  Why  should  the  men  From  the  third  address:  The  Church  is  the  and  the  work  is  one  that  blesses  twice,  both  “ him  comprising  all  that  they  wanted  to  say  Th^ey 
a  distant  iwrt.  Already  the  ship  had  been  sig-  of  old  have  visions  that  to  us  are  denied  ?  great  mass  of  Christian  believers.  Society  is  the  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.”  finally  wrote—  ^  J-  > 

nailed  as  approaching  the  coast,  and  a  few  hours  But  we  do  see  our  angels.  We  all  .see  them—  great  mass  of  the  people  organized.  So  we  have  I  remember  on  one  occasion  after  describing  to  a  ‘Don’t  go.  Come  home  Place  in  the  mill 

only,  it  was  hoped,  would  bring  them  together,  not  the  ones  He  hath  made  “winds”  and  “  flam-  an  organization  within  an  organization ;  and,  as  in  Sunday-school  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  our  work  for  you.  Jane  Ann  Draper  ’ 

But  outside  the  harbor  a  snow  storm  had  been  ing  fire,”  though  these  are  ever  about  us ;  but  the  parable,  the  Church  is  the  leaven  that  is  to  In  the  prison  hospitals,  I  asked  the  children  if !  Ralph  was  very  kind-hearted  and  he  was 

raging,  and  in  the  darkness  lights  had  been  the  ones  wearing  the  garments  of  mortality,  leaven  the  whole  lump.  The  Church  is  the  light  they  would  try  and  find  me  some  Sunday-school  '  very  anxious  lest  Charles  Draper  should  not 

mistaken,  and  the  ship  had  crashed  upon  the  Poor  indeed  is  that  human  being  who  is  not  of  the  world,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  to  it  soci-  papers.  I  had  scarcely  finished  my  question,  when  j  get  the  telegram  in  time  ■  espe‘cially  when  his 
rocks  just  off  Nahant,  and  within  sight  of  “  ministered  unto  ”  by  at  least  one  of  these  an-  ety  owes  a  debt.  You  ask  why  this  leaven  has  not  a  bright-eyed  little  girl  of  five  years  of  agestepped  '  mother  told  him  how  diaries’  father  who  was 

home  every  sailor  had  perished.  Such  was  gels,  who  share  awhile  our  weary  earthly  lot ;  already  made  a  paradise  on  earth  ?  Because  there  forward,  and  said  in  eager  tones  “  We  have  some  |  Mrs.  Draper’s  eldest  son  was  instantly  killed 

the  message  borne  in  to  that  waiting  household,  and  wretched  indeed  are  all  who  never  discov-  is  another  kind  at  work,  and  so  there  is  a  conflict  Sunday-cool  papers,  an’  I’ll  hunt  ’em  all  for  the  '  by  a  falling  tree,  and  that  his  mother  died 
Id  these  days  of  sober  thought,  how  many  er  their  angels  until  too  late.  Let  not  the  an-  going  on,  but  the  leaven  of  Christianity  is  to  pre-  plsoners.”  The  earnest  zeal  of  the  child  was  con- I  when  he  was  only  two  months  old  and  his 
are  they  who  seem  to  stand  on  the  very  con-  comely  veiling  of  clay  hide  them  from  you.  vail.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  beautiful  church  and  taglous.  and  we  were  made  the  recipients  of  a  large  grandmother  had  brought  him  up  and  loved 
fines  of  salvation !  Let  not  any  of  us  then  who  Know  them  while  yet  they  are  with  you,  or  shapely  spire.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  thoughts  and  amount  of  religious  reading  from  that  church  and  him  very  much. 

have  been  concerned  in  bringing  them  to  this  when  their  work  for  you  is  done,  when  the  lov-  aspirations  of  man  rise  above  the  miasma  of  earth  Sabbath-school.  Are  there  not  children  in  this  ‘  Ralph  went  into  the  telegraph  office  three 


times  the  next  day,  but  no  answer  had  come, 
and  he  was  afraid  the  dispatch  had  not  been 
received.  But  he  went  to  the  depot  whon  the 
evening  train  came  in,  and  the  first  person 
who  jumped  onto  the  platform  was  Charles 
Draper.  ‘  I  tell  you  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  old 
fellow,’  said  Ralph,  shaking  his  hand  onthusi- 
tically,  as  he  told  him  the  story. 

‘  If  the  dispatch  had  come  twenty  minutes 
later,  I  should  have  been  off  for  Nova  Scotia,’ 
he  replied. 

Ralph  was  so  happy  vUien  ho  saw  how  glad 
the  poor  old  grandmother  was  to  see  her  grand¬ 
son. 

‘Grandma  is  sort  of  peculiar,  you  know,’ 
Charlie  said  to  Ralph,  ‘  but  she  has  always  been 
good  to  me,  and  I’m  going  to  take  care  of  her 
the  rest  of  her  life.’  And  then  he  continued, 

‘  Didn’t  I  see  your  name  in  the  ebunty  paper 
as  President  of  the  “  Maplo  Valley  Poultry 
Club  ”  ? ’ 

‘  Yes,’  replied  Ralph,  ‘  I  have  that  honor.’ 

‘  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  something  to  your  advan¬ 
tage,  considering  that  letter  business,  and  tel¬ 
egraphing,  and  all.  The  man  I  worked  for  be¬ 
fore  I  came  here  took  a  shine  to  me  for  some 
reason  or  other,  and  lie  said  he’d  give  me  a 
pair  of  young  Wyandottes,  if  I’d  get  them  up 
here,  and  I’m  going  to  give  them  to  you,  and 
you  can  give  me  a  setting  of  eggs  next  year. 
I’m  too  busy  now  to  attend  to  them,  and 
grandma  thinks  so  much  of  her  flower  beds 
and  her  garden  truck,  tliat  she  doesn’t  want 
them  round. 

Now  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  Wyandotte 
fowls  had  been  a  great  desire  of  Ralph’s  heart. 
And  when  they  came,  he  was  the  happiest  boy 
in  the  village.  But  he  says  he  has  had  a  les¬ 
son  in  mailing  letters  which  he  will  never  for¬ 
get  ns  long  as  he  lives. 

And  he  had  a  test  in  honesty  and  truthful¬ 
ness  which  will  make  him  stronger  and  better 
during  the  whole  of  his  life. 

A  BEER  UOTHER. 

A  young  lad  was  going  home  from  school  one 
afternoon  when  he  heard  his  name  called. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  one  of  his  mother’s  neigh¬ 
bors  standing  in  the  door  with  a  tin  pail  in  her 
hand. 

‘Henry,’  she  said  very  pleasantly,  ‘my  boy 
has  gone  away  to-day,  will  you  please  go  to 
the  saloon  on  William  street  and  get  me  a 
quart  of  beer  ?  ’ 

The  boy  who  was  addressed  stopped  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  he  said :  ‘  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  any  other  errand  for  you,  Mrs.  Hunt,  but 
I  never  w’cnt  to  a  saloon  in  my  life.  My  mo¬ 
ther  w'ouldn’t  allow  me  to  go  there,  and  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  go,  myself.’ 

Mrs.  Hunt  said  ‘  Very  well,’  and  closed  the 
door.  That  evening  Henry’s  mother  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  garden  when  she  felt  a  little  arm 
placed  round  her,  and  although  it  w’as  quite 
dark,  she  knew  it  was  her  boy  Henry. 

‘  What  is  it,  dear  ?  ’  she  asked.  ‘  O  mother,’ 
he  replied,  ‘  I  was  just  thinking  how  glad  I  am 
that  I  liaven’t  a  beer  mother.’  When  Henry 
told  his  motlier  the  story  of  the  afternoon,  she 
Avas  astonished.  ‘And  does  Mrs.  Hunt  send 
her  Willie  to  saloons  for  beer?’  she  asked. 
‘Yes,  mother,  I  see  Willie  going  there  with  a 
tin  i»ail  nearly  every  day.’  This  is  a  true  story, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  What  will  become  of 
the  boys  wlio  have  Avhat  Henry  called  “  beer 
mothers  ”  ?  _ 

OLD  BILLY. 

Old  Billy  is  a  sheep.  He  wasn’t  always  old. 
Once  he  was  a  tiny,  snow-white  lamb.  Four 
years  ago  a  lot  of  little  lambs  were  born  one 
cold,  snowy  night  in  March.  When  I  came 
down  stairs  tlic  next  morning,  John  put  his 
lioad  in  the  dining-room  door  and  said  ‘  Miss 
Elsie,  please  come  here.’ 

I  followed  him  to  the  kitchen.  There  all 
cuddled  up  in  a  blanket  on  tlie  hearth,  was  a 
lovely  little  lamb. 

John  said  its  mother  had  died  in  the  night, 
and  lie  liad  to  bring  the  little  thing  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  to  keep  life  in  it. 

Papa  was  reading  tlie  paper  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  When  I  put  my  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  said  ‘  Please,  dear  papa,  may  I  keep  tlie 
darling  lamb  for  a  pet?’  he  looked  over  his 
newspaper,  and  said  ‘  Certainly,  my  child,  if  you 
wish  it’ 

Aunt  Susan  says  that  if  baby  or  I  were  to  go 
to  [)ai)a,  and  ask  him  for  the  moon,  he  would 
only  say  ‘  Certainly  you  shall  liave  it,  if  I  can 
get  it  for  you.’ 

She  thinks  we  are  dreadfully  spoiled.  I  over¬ 
heard  her  telling  Mrs.  Joni*8,  who  lives  across 
the  way,  that  baby  and  I  were  spoiled  till  there 
was  no  sense  or  reason  in  it. 

I  don’t  think  Aunt  Susan  understands  chil¬ 
dren  very  well.  Anyhow,  I’m  glad  I’m  not  her 
cliild. 

Well,  that  dear  little  lamb  grew  so  fast,  and 
was  so  frisky,  tliat  he  soon  won  all  hearts  but 
Aunt  Susan’s.  She  still  said  that  he  ought  to 
be  out  in  the  field  with  the  other  sheep. 

To  liear  him  pattering  up  tlie  stairs  each 
morning  to  wake  me  up,  is  too  funny. 

Billy  knew  Aunt  Susan  didn’t  like  him.  He 
never  went  near  lier  if  he  could  help  it.  Once 
ho  chewed  up  one  of  licr  ruliber  shoes.  She 
put  them  outside  the  door  for  John  to  clean, 
and  Billy  passing  that  way,  saw  them.  He  took 
one  of  them  out  in  the  barn,  and  chewed  it  till 
you  couldn’t  tell  it  had  ever  been  a  shoe. 

Aunt  Susan  never  got  done  talking  about  it, 
till  I  took  my  own  money  and  bought  her  ano¬ 
ther  pair  of  rubbers.  She  found  them  at  her 
door  one  day,  with  tliis  inscription  on  them  : 
“Aunt  Su.snn,  from  Billy.” 

In  tlie  beginning  of  the  next  Spring,  grandma 
came  to  stay  with  us.  She  was  so  fond  of 
flowers,  that  she  was  always  digging  in  the 
ground  all  over  the  lawn.  One  morning  as  she 
was  stooping  over  to  plant  some  flowers,  Billy 
c;^nie  along  and  butted  her  right  over.  She 
fell  sprawling. 

Papa  W’as  very  angry.  Billy  came  near  join¬ 
ing  his  brethren  in  the  field  that  time,  but  I 
begged  liiin  off. 

One  day  as  the  table  was  all  spread  for  din¬ 
ner,  with  Aunt  Susan’s  best  china  and  glass¬ 
ware,  Billy  came  along  and  licked  every  dust 
of  salt  out  of  the  cellars.  Jane  came  in  the 
door  just  in  time  to  see  liim  clear  out  the  last 
one.  My,  but  Aunt  Susan  was  mad.  I  had  to 
shut  Billy  up  in  the  hen-house  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  save  him  from  her  wrath. 

I  believe  he  knew  why  lie  was  shut  up,  for 
the  very  next  day  he  pulled  Aunt  Susan’s  best 
laee  handkerchief  off  the  clothes-line  and 
chewed  it  up,  till  it  was  only  a  ball  of  rags  when 
found  by  Jane  in  the  evening. 

For  weeks  Billy  would  behave  so  well,  that 
even  Aunt  Susan  would  think  he  hud  reformed 
for  good.  Then  he  would  break  out  with  some 
dreadful  prank  that  brought  down  wrath  upon 
his  head. 

One  wet  morning  last  September,  Billy  was 
hunted  tor  high  and  low  to  ^ve  him  his  break¬ 
fast,  ‘  Billy  !  Billy !  ’  Everybody  joined  in  the 
hunt  but  Aunt  Susan,  who  sat  still  and  only 
said  in  answer  to  baby’s  tearful  remark  ‘  O 
Auntie,  we’se  lost  Billy.’ 

‘  No  such  good  luck.  Naught  never  comes  to 
harm.’ 

At  last,  in  answer  to  our  calls,  I  heard  “  Ba-a  1 
ba-a  !  ”  and  Billy  walked  out  of  the  parlor.  He 
liad  been  drying  his  wet  fleece  on  the  velvet 
sofa. 

Aunt  Susan  was  speechless  with  rage.  At 
last  she  said  ‘  Brother,  if  you  don’t  send  that 
horrid  old  sheep  out  to  the  field.  I’ll  leave  the 
place.’ 

We  both  cried  ‘  O  papa,  don’t  send  Billy  away !  ’ 

Papa  looked  dazed.  Finally  another  trial 
was  given  Billy.  If  he  should  offend  in  so 
dreadful  a  manner  again,  his  doom  is  sealed — 
he  joins  his  family  in  the  field.  I  have  to  fol¬ 
low  him  around  all  the  time  to  keep  him  from 
offending  Aunt  Susan.  I  have  no  easy  task. 
Even  now  Billv  has  his  head  in  my  lap.  I 
must  go  take  him  for  a  walk  to  keep  him  from 
doing  mischief  in  the  house. — C.  M.  in  Golden 
Days. 
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HOTBEDS  AHD  OABDEHS. 

Most  gardens  suffer  from  too  little  variety  in 
the  kind  of  manure  they  receive.  The  horse 
stable  usually  furnishes  the  garden  manure 
year  after  year,  and  though  this  is  as  good  as 
any  one  kind,  it  does  not  always  supply  the 
elements  of  plant  food  in  due  proportion.  For 
growing  some  vegetables  other  fertilizers  are 
very  beneficial,  as,  for  example,  phosphate  for 
turnips  and  cabbages.  The  practice  of  some 
successful  market  gardeners  is  to  manure 
heavily  and  change  every  year  or  two. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  sowing  vegetable 
seeds  in  the  hotbed.  Lettuce  seed  sown  now 
will  make  plants  lai'ge  enough  to  transplant  in¬ 
to  another  bed  in  about  twenty  days.  They 
may  be  set  quite  thickly,  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  a  sash,  and  will  be  ready  to  set  out  of 
doors  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  work  lively. 
When  taking  them  up  to  set  out  of  doojrs,  it  is 
a  good  way  to  leave  about  forty  to  fifty  in  each 
sash,  when  they  will  head  about  ten  or  fifteen 
days  before  those  transplanted,  if  they  are  well 
watered  and  the  glass  taken  off  whenever  they 
will  stand  the  weather.  The  black  seeded  ten¬ 
nis  ball  is  the  best  seed  for  this  purpose. 

Radishes  will  come  to  market  in  about  six 
weeks  after  sowing  the  seed,  and  they  should 
be  thinned  out  so  as  to  stand  one  by  three 
inches.  They  may  be  sown  under  glass,  and 
the  glass  may  be  removed  after  April  15  or  so, 
when  they  will  stand  the  open  air  very  well. 
The  turnip  radish  plants  may  be  transplanted, 
but  not  the  long  kind. 

To  prepare  a  hotbed  for  lettuce,  throw  out 
the  loam  on  the  back  side  of  the  bed  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-four  inches  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  plank,  and  twenty-two  inches  in 
front,  and  of  the  length  required,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  the  manure.  Prepare  the  required 
heat  by  selecting  moderately  coarse  horse  ma¬ 
nure  four  or  five  days  before  using,  turning  it 
once  or  twice.  A  horse  cart-load,  containing 
about  thirty-six  feet,  is  sufficient  for  a  bed  six 
feet  square,  or  for  two  sashes,  the  depth  of  the 
manure  being  one  foot.  This  should  be  trod¬ 
den  down  and  made  smooth  on  top  ;  then  put 
in  the  loam  from  under  the  next  two  sashes, 
cover  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  manner  as  far  as  required  ;  then 
bring  the  loam  which  w6is  taken  from  the  first 
two  sashes,  and  put  it  under  the  last,  which 
completes  the  bed. 

Radishes  require  less  heat  than  lettuce,  just 
as  a  crop  of  caulifiower  or  cabbage  requires 
less  heat  than  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  and  others 
of  tropical  nature.  For  radishes  a  cart-load  of 
manure  containing  thirty-six  feet,  would  be 
sufficient  for  nine  feet  of  bed  or  three  sashes, 
and  should  be  covered  by  one  foot  of  loam. 
For  forcing  cucumbers,  more  heat  is  required 
than  for  lettuce,  according  to  the  season.  In 
any  case  the  bed  should  stand  a  day  after  it  is 
prepared,  to  allow  the  soil  to  heat  through  ;  it 
is  then  ready  for  seeds  or  plants. 

Mushrooms  are  an  uncertain  crop.  They 
are  grown  in  beds  of  fine  horse  manure,  mixed 
with  half  its  bulk  of  loam,  made  into  b^s  in  a 
cellar  four  feet  wide  and  eight  inches  deep. 
Beat  down  well,  and  when  the^  heat  subsides  to 
ninety  degrees,  put  in  lumps  of  spawn  twelve 
inches  apart,  about  as  large  as  hen’s  eggs. 
After  a  few  days  cover  the  surface  with  two 
inches  of  earth,  and  in  six  or  eight  weeks  ex¬ 
pect  the  mushrooms.  They  are  best  grown  in 
the  dark  and  in  a  temperature  of  fifty  to  sixty 
degrees. 

Cabbage  seed  should  have  been  sown  in  most 
cases  a  fortnight  ago.  But  there  is  some  dan¬ 
ger  that  they  will  run  to  seed  when  sown  very 
early.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  ear¬ 
ly  Henderson  variety,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
early  kinds.  The  improved  Brunswick  is  an 
excellent  early  cabbage  to  follow  the  Hender¬ 
son.  The  plants  should  be  pricked  out  into  a 
frame  when  they  show  the  third  leaf,  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  each  sash,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted  should  be  aired  very  freely.  The  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  they  will  need  the  glass  taken  off 
altogether,  only  covering  with  shutters  in  very 
frosty  nights,  and  by  the  25th  or  a  day  or  two 
later,  they  should  go  to  the  open  gardenbed. 


IN  THE  NOKTHWEST. 

This,  according  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
was  the  crop  situation  in  the  Northwest  on 
March  10,  1885 :  The  outlook  for  the  Winter 
wheat  crop  was  poor ;  there  had  not  been 
warm  weather  enough  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
to  give  the  Winter  wheat  crop  a  start,  and  the 
whole  Winter  wheat  belt  from  Kansas  to  Ohio 
was  needing  a  good  warm  rain  to  bike  the  frost 
out  of  the  ground,  settle  it,  and  start  the  wheat 
growing.  The  California  advices  were  to  the 
effect  that  unless  rain  came  very  soon,  the 
wheat  prospects  in  that  State  were  by  no 
means  flattering.  In  the  further  Northwest 
there  were  isolated  reports  of  a  little  Spring 
wheat  being  scratched  into  the  ground,  but  no 
general  seeding  had  commenced. 

As  for  the  present  year,  1886,  we  are  told  by 
the  same  authority,  March  10th  ;  For  the  last 
thirty  days  the  Winter  wheat  crop  has  had  its 
usual  fight  with  freezing  and  thawing  weather, 
and  if  in  some  States  the  weather  has  had  the 
best  of  it,  the  fact  which  impresses  me  more 
than  anything  else  at  the  present  time  is  that 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  uniformity  as  to  con¬ 
dition  so  far  as  States  are  concerned,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to-day  that  if  we  expect  to  grow 
an  average  crop  this  season,  we  must  have  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  and  favorable  weather  from 
now  until  harvest.  The  destruction  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  crop  of  1885  was  widespread,  and  the 
difficulty  and  high  price  in  procuring  good 
seed  wheat,  argue,  I  think,  very  much  against 
a  full  crop  this  season. 

The  only  really  flattering  reports  on  Winter 
wheat  come  from  the  Pacific  slope,  where  ev¬ 
erything  up  to  date,  with  no  disaster,  indicatt*s 
one  of  the  largest  crops  ever  raised  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory.  A  correspondent  from  Santa  Ynez  says 
that  in  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  counties,  the  conditions  are  very  prom¬ 
ising.  Warm  days  and  few  frosty  nights  have 
been  the  rule.  They  have  been  favored  recent¬ 
ly  with  showers  of  rain,  since  which  there  has 
been  a  general  rain  storm,  giving  about  three 
inches  of  rain,  which  is  ample  for  at  least  six 
weeks  to  come.  He  adds  that  half  an  inch  in 
April  and  half  an  inch  in  May  will  be  all  that  is 
needed  to  insure  a  big  yield  of  grain  per  acre. 
During  a  residence  of  eight  years  in  California, 
he  has  never  seen  a  better  prospect  for  large 
crops,  or  a  better  looking  stand  of  grain  plants. 


VANiS  AND  WEATHERCOCKS. 

V anes  (or  fanes,  as  weathercocks  used  to  be 
called)  have  been  in  use  for  several  centuries. 
The  towers  of  town  halls  are  frequently  fur¬ 
nished  with  five  vanes,  a  central  one  higher 
than  the  rest,  and  one  at  each  angle.  All  spires 
are  necessarily  terminated  with  capstones  or 
finials.  These  are  generally  surmounted  either 
with  crosses  or  weathercocks.  The  vane  with 
the  gilded  cock  on  the  spire  of  All  Saints 
Church,  Margaret  street,  is  about  fifteen  feet 
in  height  and  weighs  about  eight  hundred 
weight.  At  Bishopstone  Church,  in  Hereford¬ 
shire,  England,  the  vane  is  in  the  form  of  a 
gridiron,  this  being  the  symbol  of  the  cruel 
death  of  St  Lawrence,  the  “  patron  saint  ”  of 
the  place.  As  the  general  use  for  the  term 
weathercock  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  the  form 
most  frequently  adopted  for  the  fiat  plate, 
whose  surface  is  exposed  to  the  wind,  is  that  of 
the  cock.  French  antiquaries  say  that  vanes 
were  formerly  counted  a  sign  of  nobility,  and 
only  gentlefolk  were  allow^  to  place  them  on 
their  dwellings.  A  certain  rank  required  a  cer¬ 
tain  form  of  girouetie.  The  highest  finial  on 
the  new  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  London,  for 
instance,  is  really  not  less  than  thirty-seven 
feet  in  length,  including  the  portion  inserted 
into  the  fieche  for  security,  and  it  weighs  about 
three  tons  an<i  a  half.  In  describing  the  lillage 
of  Orand-Pre,  in  Arcadia,  Longfellow  says : 
“  In  the  variant  breezes,  numberless  noisy 
weathercocks  rattled  and  sang  of  mutation.” 
On  West  Vale  Church,  Halifax,  there  is  a  cop¬ 
per  vane  in  the  form  of  a  cock.  This  bird 


measures  two  feet  six  inches  from  beak  to  tail, 
though  it  looks  little  more  than  a  bright  speck 
from  the  ground,  and  the  standard  or  rod  on 
which  it  is  placed,  with  its  double  cross  and 
cardinal  points  weighs  twelve  hundredweight, 
and  measures  about  fifteen  feet  in  height. — 
Philadelphia  News. 


AN  ANOORA  GOAT  FARM. 

Three  miles  from  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  near  the 
Hudson  River,  is  an  Angora  goat  farm,  which 
from  its  novelty  attracts  attention.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  farmer’s 
freak,  like  the  raising  of  bees  or  silkworms. 
Goats  browse  and  goats  prosper  on  this  farm 
on  the  heights  that  border  Rockland  Lake,  as 
readily  as  they  do  on  the  rocks  about  Shanty¬ 
town  in  New  York  city.  But  they  are  a  differ¬ 
ent  breed  of  goats,  more  aristocratic  than  their 
city  relatives  as  to  wool,  more  epicurean  in 
their  tastes,  and  more  blue-blooded  as  to  an¬ 
cestry.  The  herd  in  this  somewhat  novel  farm 
just  now  numbers  seventy-five,  varying  in 
from  the  tiny  object  of  three  months  (which 
looks  like  a  cross  between  a  dog,  a  rabbit,  and 
a  lady’s  powder-puff)  to  the  handsome  patri¬ 
arch  of  the  fiock,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
pure  Angora  breed,  with  immense  curling 
horns.  This  handsome  old  fellow,  with  his 
wife,  were  imported  by  Dr.  Agnew’  (the  famous 
oculist  of  New  York)  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
importation  cost  him  a  heap  of  money  as  the 
price  of  goats  goes.  Their  present  owner  is 
the  good  woman  who  now  runs  this  goat  farm, 
and  who  never  tires  of  descanting  upon  the 
good  qualities  of  her  pets.  They  know  her 
voice,  and  answer  to  their  names  when  she 
calls  them.  Kind  and  gentle  they  appear  w’hen 
visitors  are  about,  but  the  fondness  for  fight¬ 
ing — as  characteristic  of  goats  as  it  is  of  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Tipperary — crops  out  when  the  herd  is 
together,  and  apparently  out  of  sight  of  man¬ 
kind. 

A  strange  fact  noticed  in  the  breeding  of 
these  animals,  is  that  the  females  do  not  thrive 
in  this  locality  as  well  as  the  males.  The  hardy 
female  goat  of  the  ordinary  species  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  Hock  for  experimental  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  with  marked  success.  Re¬ 
peated  crossings  with  the  common  goat  and 
her  offspring  has  produced  apparently  pure  An¬ 
gora  goats,  the  tendency  being  in  all  cases  for 
the  kids  to  revert  In  the  texture  of  their  wool 
toward  the  male  side.  As  a  consequence,  the 
third  generation  has  all  the  appearance  of  its 
distinguished  ancestry,  and  in  the  fourth  gene¬ 
ration  even  the  best  experts  cannot  tell  the 
pure  blooded  from  the  grade  Angora.  This 
fact  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to 
breeders  of  goats,  as  an  Angora  buck  costs 
8100  or  over,  while  the  common  goat  can  be 
had  almost  for  the  asking.  The  fecundity  of 
the  Angora  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  goat,  the  Angora  ewe  giving  birth  to  but 
one  kid  yearly. 

As  a  source  of  profit  the  goats  have  turned 
out  well.  The  wool  is  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  length,  silky,  and  of  beautiful  texture.  A 
full  grown  animal  will  yield  four  pounds  of 
wool,  which  will  readily  sell  at  81  per  pound. 
Just  now  the  demand  for  this  wool  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  lively,  as  the  lustrous  dress  of  fabric 
into  w'hich  it  was  at  one  time  largely  converted 
is  out  of  vogue  with  fashionable  ladies.  It  is 
therefore  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  plush  for  upholstery  purposes.  When 
the  kid  is  6  months  old  its  hide,  undressed,  is 
worth  83,  and  will  sell  readily  for  that  amount 
to  glove  manufacturers.  Kids  on  the  farm  in 
question  meet  with  sudden  death  on  that  ac¬ 
count  at  about  that  age  with  considerable  regu¬ 
larity.  When  it  is  necessary  to  kill  them,  the 
good  lady  has  them  chloroformed  so  that  she 
may  not  hear  the  death  cries  of  her  little  pets. 
The  milk  of  the  goat  is  much  sought  after  by 
dyspeptics,  by  persons  suffering  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  troubles,  and  by  otherwise  delicate  persons, 
a^d  it  brings  a  much  greater  price  than  cow’s 
milk.  As  to  their  use  for  food,  little  c*an  be  said, 
because  the  goat  does  not  flesh  up  well,  but  the 
kid,  when  killed  young,  furnishes  a  fair  amount 
of  tender  meat  which  some  people  like.  It  will 
never  become  a  great  delicacy  in  the  market, 
or  be  in  sufficient  demand  to  become  a  source 
of  income  to  the  goat  raiser.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  cheap  to  raise  as  goats,  because 
they  will  find  ample  food  in  lots  up  here  where 
other  animals  would  starve  to  death.  Acorns 
are  a  favorite  article  of  food  with  them,  and  as 
these  abound  in  the  woods,  the  cost  for  Winter 
fodder  is  mainly  confined  to  the  trouble  of 
gathering  the  acorns. — New  York  Times. 


IS  NORTH  AMERICA  TO  BECOME  A  DESERT  1 

[From  The  New  York  Sun.] 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Century 
Magazine,  Mr.  Joseph  E<lgar  Chamberlain,  dis¬ 
cusses  with  more  intelligence  and  breadth  of 
view  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  met  with  in 
popular  essays  of  this  nature  from  unscientific 
writers,  the  probable  results  of  excessive  forest 
destruction  upon  the  physical  condition  of  this 
country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  reaches  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Eastern  America,  a  region  of  generally 
abundant  and  well  distributed  rainfall,  can  nev¬ 
er,  whatever  fate  may  await  the  forests  of  this 
part  of  the  continent,  become  a  desert,  such 
deserts  being  the  result  of  geologic  and  not 
human  causes  ;  and  that  all  the  western  part  of 
the  continent,  from  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
central  plains  to  the  summit  of  the  Pacific  coast 
ranges,  is  already  so  insufficiently  supplied  with 
moisture,  that  any  general  destruccion  of  the 
thin  and  scattered  forests  which  cling  about 
the  highest  slopes  of  the  mountain  chains,  must 
be  followed  by  very  serious  physical  dett*riora- 
tiou.  These  conclusions  are  mainly  correct, 
although  the  argument  is  somewhat  obscured 
by  incoherent  and  unsubstantiated  statements. 

Eastern  America  will  never  become  a  desert 
to  the  exttmt  that  the  great  plains  of  the 
Columbia,  the  sinks  of  the  Humboldt,  or  the 
valley  of  the  Gila  are  deserts ;  and  nowhere 
on  the  continent  east  of  the  ninety-fifth  or 
ninety-sixth  meridian  is  there  any  region  which 
will  not  sooner  or  later  recover  from  any  injury 
which  human  agency  is  capable  of  infiicling 
upon  it,  if  undisturbed  nature  is  allowed  to  free¬ 
ly  exercise  her  healing  arts.  Time  and  heat 
and  water,  if  there  is  enough  of  each,  will  cover 
the  bare  rock  or  the  shifting  sand  with  luxuri¬ 
ant  forests.  A  thousand  years,  wiiich  is  but  a 
day  in  the  existence  of  this  globe  of  ours,  will 
without  fresh  human  inroads,  restore  the  forest 
in  all  its  vigor  and  dignity  to  the  bare  slopes  of 
our  upper  Hudson  watershed  ;  a  much  shorter 
time  would  obliterate  the  great  Michigan  bar¬ 
rens  and  carry  the  forest  to  the  western  limits 
of  the  prairies. 

There  will  be  dangerous  spots  in  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  continent  ;  there  are  already, 
where,  as  in  the  northern  portions  of  this  State, 
steep  slopes  of  rock  only  lightly  covered  with 
soil  have  been  frequently  exposed  to  the  action 
of  fire.  And  these  dangerous  spots  may,  un¬ 
der  existing  American  forest  management,  be 
expected  to  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  future 
than  in  the  psist.  Our  sys^m,  too,  of  indis¬ 
criminate  cutting,  of  general  burning  of  wood¬ 
lands,  either  before  or  after  cutting,  and  of  the 
not  less  dangerous  habit  of  using  wooils  as 
grazing  ground,  is  gradually  but  surely  chang¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  our  fori'sts.  Our  most 
valuable  trees  are  being  everj’where  replaced 
by  less  valuable  kinds.  Birches  and  scrub 
oaks  replace  the  Northern  pines  ;  comparative¬ 
ly  worthless  black  oaks  throughout  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  are  gradually  forcing  out  the 
noble  white  oaks ;  while  the  great  forests  of 
Southern  pine,  unet]ualled  in  their  way  as  our 
Northern  white  pine  forests  were  once  un¬ 
equalled  in  theirs,  are  now  encroached  on  from 
every  direction  by  pines  of  little  commercial 
importance.  It  is  true  that  man  is  unable  to 
make  Eastern  America  a  desert,  but  he  has  al¬ 
ready  in  less  than  two  centuries  given  abun¬ 
dant  promise  of  his  ability  to  ruin  utterly  the 
productive  capacity  and  commercial  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  richest,  most  varied,  and  most 
valuable  of  all  the  forests  of  the  earth. 

In  Western  America  the  danger  from  forest 
destruction  is  greater  and  more  imminent 
Nature  cannot  heal  there  as  in  coimtries  of  reg¬ 
ular  and  abundant  rainfall.  The  broken  and 
precipitous  slopes  everywhere  invite  erosion. 
The  streams  must  perish  with  the  forests,  and 
the  valleys  will  become  uninhabitable  forever. 

Fortunately  much  of  the  forest  region  in  all 
the  western  parts  of  the  United  States  is  still 
controlled  by  Congress,  and  it  is  within  the 
power  of  Congress  so  to  manage  these  forests 


that  the  catastrophes  which  will  follow  their  | 
destruction,  may  still  in  a  large  measure  be 
prevented.  It  is  evident,  how’ever,  that  some-  j 
thing  inust  be  done  very  soon,  or  these  Western 
forests  will  have  disappeared  forever.  Con¬ 
gress,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  see  the  whole 
country  between  the  100th  meridian  and  the 
Pacific  coast  range  become  an  uninhabitable 
desert,  must  devise  and  put  into  execution  a 
broad  and  intelligent  system  for  the  general 
management  of  these  Western  forests. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  such  a  course,  Mr. 
Edmimds  proposes  to  withdraw  from  sale  and 
entry  the  great  unsurveyed  forest  region  in 
northern  Montana,  where  the  Missouri,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  the  Saskatchewan  spring  into  ex¬ 
istence.  Two  years  ago  his  bill  establishing 
here  a  great  forest  reservation  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  The  measure  was  strongly  urged 
by  Gen.  Arthur’s  Administration,  but  it  never 
came  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  It  was  opposed 
in  Montana,  and  the  representative  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  succeeded  in  preventing  any  action  upon 
it.  Mr.  Edmunds  has  again  introduced  his  bill 
into  the  Senate,  and  it  is  now  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  This  reserv'ation  should 
be  established  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
The  reasons  which  made  this  desirable  two 
years  ago,  are  stronger  now’.  It  is  a  step  and 
a  very  impoi-tant  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Such  preliminary  action  will  secure  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  important  body  of  forest  still  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Government  from  premature 
and  unnecessary  spoliation,  and  it  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  perfect  and  put 
into  execution  for  this  particular  Territory,  if 
for  no  other,  a  system  of  forest  management 
which  ciinnot  but  result  in  great  good  to  the 
entire  nation. 

It  is  of  great  public  import  that  Mr.  Ed¬ 
munds’  measure  should  be  adopted. 


RURAL  HINTS. 

A  hill  of  raspberry  plants,  after  being  trim¬ 
med  in  the  Spring  should  only  have  three  or 
four  canes,  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high  and 
nearly  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  each 
cane  having  a  few  side  spurs  about  ten  inches 
long. 

Strawberry  plants  should  be  set  out  in  early 
Spring  or  in  August,  in  both  cases  the  object 
being  to  derive  tlie  advantages  of  the  early  and 
late  rains.  The  plants  should  be  set  one  foot 
apart,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fruit  or  run  the  first  year. 

Sickly  looking  plants  may  be  taken  out  of 
their  old  pots,  the  roots  washed,  the  weaker 
branches  trimmed  and  placed  into  as  small  pots 
as  the  roots  can  be  placed  into.  Let  such  a 
plant  remain  there  until  by  good  growth  it 
shows  its  healthy  roots  ;  then  it  may  have  more 
earth  in  a  little  larger  pot. 

If  ammonia  is  allowed  to  escape  and  per¬ 
meate  through  the  stable  it  will  render  the  ani¬ 
mals  liable  to  disease,  and  also  rot  the  harness. 
Plenty  of  dry  dirt  or  muck  will  absorb  it,  and 
the  use  of  these  substances  will,  therefore,  not 
only  assist  in  avoiding  waste  of  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizing  material,  but  prevent  annoyance  to  stock 
from  gaseous  substances. 

The  world  owes  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living.  If  a  man  is  qualified  to  earn  his 
living,  an  opportunity  to  do  so  is  certainly  his 
due.  To  deny  that  men  have  a  natural  common 
right  to  such  opportunities,  is  to  ignore  the 
ei’ident  intent  of  the  Creator,  for  natural  equip¬ 
ment  for  work  is  comnon  to  men. — F.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  whole  economy  of  the 
farm  that  affords  a  greater  field  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  riNjuires  a  greater  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  more  thorough  preparation,  than  that 
health-promoting  department,  the  growth  of 
fruits.  Crops  of  other  kinds,  as  grains,  cotton, 
&c.,  bring  the  bulk  of  the  farmer’s  Income,  but 
fruits  are  indespensable  if  a  good,  healthy  en¬ 
joyment  of  life,  is  any  consideration.  Grains 
and  vegetables  all,  as  a  rule,  need  cooking  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  used,  but  fruits  come  from  the 
tree  when  ripe  just  as  God  made  them,  ready 
for  man’s  immediate  use. 

There  is  a  tree  on  the  plantation  of  J.  C.  Dug¬ 
gan  in  Sandersville,  Ga.,  about  twenty  inches 
in  diameter  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The 
first  section  of  about  twelve  feet  rises  at  an 
angle  of  about  sixty  degrees  and  then  it  runs 
horizontally  about  tw’enty  feet,  and  then  after 
a  rise  of  about  the  same  angle  as  the  first  for 
five  or  six  feet  it  takes  a  horizontal  line  to  the 
top.  The  entire  length  of  the  tree  is  about 
seventy  feet,  and  a  child  can  reach  the  boughs 
that  would  be  the  top  if  it  were  standing  per¬ 
pendicular.  A  person  can  w'alk  forty  feet  on 
the  Dody  and  jump  to  the  ground  without  any 
inconvenience. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Graphic  says  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  toads  are  most  deter¬ 
mined  bee-eaters,  and  that  however  serviceable 
the  toad  maybe  in  kitchen  gardens  and  frames 
as  a  slug  and  insect  destroyer,  the  freer  you  can 
keep  your  apiary  from  his  presence  the  better. 
Toads  will  wait  at  the  foot  of  a  hive  to  seize 
any  honey-laden  bee  that  may  happen  to  fall 
to  the  ground  on  its  return  from  foraging,  and 
one  bee-master  saw  over  a  dozen  little  w’orkers 
captured  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  by  an  old 
fat  fellow,  who  darted  out  his  tongue  with  won¬ 
derful  celerity  immediately  he  saw  a  bee  on  the 
ground.  The  bees  had  been  collecting  pollen, 
and  many  of  them,  being  heavily  laden,  were 
unable  to  reach  the  floor- board  of  the  hive. 

Cochins  have  been  known  in  this  country 
about  forty  years.  They  were  formerly  called 
Shanghais.  There  are  four  varieties  now  among 
the  breeders  :  black,  white,  buff,  and  partridge. 
The  black  Cochins  are  easily  mistjiken  for  the 
Langshans,  but  one  point  of  difference  is  that  the 
Cochins  have  yellow  legs,  while  the  legs  of  the 
Langshans  are  nearly  black.  Since  their  intro¬ 
duction  the  form  of  the  Cochins  has  been  great¬ 
ly  improved  :  their  legs  are  shorter  and  their 
bodies  are  wider.  They  are  persistent  sitters 
a.ml  good  mothers,  and  most  (excellent  fowls  to 
cross  with  the  smaller  and  more  active  breeds. 
A  flock  of  buff  Cochin  pullets  mated  with  a 
brown  Leghorn  rooster  will  give  a  very  valu¬ 
able  cross,  which  will  show  a  beautiful  and 
pleasing  variety  of  shades. 

D.  M.  Feriy  &  Co.,  the  well  known  seedmen 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  on  their  feet  again  ready 
for  orders  for  seeds.  On  January  1st  their 
immense  warehouse  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  filled  with  probably  the  largest  stock  of 
assorted  seeds  ever  gathered  uhder  one  roof. 
They  had  large  (luantities  of  seeds  in  their 
warehouses  on  their  seed  farms,  in  the  hands 
of  their  growers,  and  not  yet  delivered,  and  on 
the  way  from  Europe,  which,  together  with 
their  fully  stocked  branch  seed  store  in  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ontario,  close  at  hand,  and  the  free  and 
vigorous  use  of  the  telegraph  and  cable,  en¬ 
abled  them  to  secure  a  new  stock  in  a  remarka¬ 
bly  short  time.  Before  the  fire  was  subdued 
they  had  secured  new  quarters,  and  were  devot¬ 
ing  all  their  energies  to  their  customers’  inter¬ 
ests.  In  thirty  days  from  the  fire  they  were  in 
working  order. 

Mr.  Robert  Yale  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  visited 
the  Providence  Star  office  recently,  bringing 
with  him  an  historicjil  cane,  which  it  took  him 
five  months  to  make.  The  cane  proper  is  made 
of  wood  taken  from  the  “  oldest  tenantable 
house  in  America,  the  Fairbanks  residence  in 
Dedham,  Mass.,  built  in  1630,  and  now  occupied 
by  the  seventh  generation.”  The  head  is  made 
from  a  piece  of  the  tree  at  Crown  Point  to 
which  Gen.  Putnam  was  tied  after  being  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  the  Indians.  The  entire 
cane  is  inlaid  with  more  than  two  thousand 
pieces  of  wood,  the  head  alone  containing  five 
hundred  pieces,  all  of  which  were  taken  from 
historical  points,  an<l  cut  symbolical  of  the 
places  from  which  they  were  taken.  Among 
the  pieces  are  a  piece  of  wood  from  John 
Brown’s  scaffold.  Charleston,  Va.  ;  one  from 
the  old  Hingham  church,  built  in  1681,  proba¬ 
bly  the  oldest  church  in  America ;  another  from 
the  spring  where  Jennie  McCrey  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians  ;  a  piece  from  the  Charter  Oak  ; 
another  from  the  house  where  Hancock,  the 
first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
lived ;  one  from  the  house  in  Salem  where 
witchcraft  originated,  and  one  from  the  build¬ 
ing  where  the  victims  of  that  craze  were  tried  ; 
a  piece  from  relics  which  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower;  a  piece  from  the  church  where 
Roger  Williams  preached ;  another  from  the 
tree  beneath  which  Jonathan  Edwards  preach¬ 


ed  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  Mass. ;  there 
is  also  a  piece  from  the  curbing  of  a  well  in 
Scituate,  Mass.,  which  was  commemorated  by 
the  poet  Wordsworth  in  his  poem  “  The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket  ”  ;  a  piece  taken  from  the  place 
where  the  massacre  occurred  in  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  210  years  ago,  in  which  160  were  killed  ; 
another  from  the  stairway  where  Col.  Ellsworth 
was  shot  in  Alexandria,  Va. ;  one  from  Ethan 
Allen’s  grave  near  Burlington,  Vt. ;  also  a  piece 
representing  Benedict  Arnold  hung  in  effigy, 
taken  from  the  well  situated  on  the  place  I 
where  he  was  born ;  another  taken  from  the 
house  where  Hawthorne  was  born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  also  one  from  the  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables  ;  pieces  taken  from  different 
forts  :  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Fort  George, 
Fort  Gage,  and  Fort  Edwards  ;  a  piece  from 
the  magnolia  tree,  the  last  tree  planted  by 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon ;  a  piece  from 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boston  ;  and  a  small 
piece  of  Plymouth  Rock.  Set  in  the  case  are 
portraits  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and 
Mr.  Yale,  the  maker  of  the  cane  ;  also  a  wreath 
of  hair  from  the  head  of  Rebecca  Bates,  one  of 
the  heroines  whose  strategy  drove  the  British 
to  their  shipping  after  landing  to  attack  Scitu¬ 
ate,  Mass.  The  only  foreign  relic  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  piece  of  wood  from  the  Tasso  oak. 


REVENUES. 

I  smile  to  see  the  little  kings,  % 

When  they  count  up  their  precious  things, 
And  send  their  vaunting  lists  abroad 
Of  what  their  kingdoms  can  afford. 

One  boasts  his  corn,  and  one  his  wine, 

And  one  his  gold  and  silver  fine ; 

One  by  an  army,  one  by  a  fleet. 

Keeps  neighbor  kings  beneath  his  feet ; 

One  sets  his  claim  to  highest  place 
On  looms  of  silk  and  looms  of  lace ; 

.And  one  shows  pictures  of  old  saints 
In  life-like  tints  of  wondrous  paints; 

And  one  has  quarries  of  white  stone 
From  which  rare  statue-shapes  have  grown ; 
And  so,  by  dint  of  wealth  or  grace. 

Striving  to  keep  the  highest  place. 

They  count  and  show  their  precious  things. 
The  little  race  of  little  kings. 

“  O  little  kings  !  ”  I  long  to  say, 

“  Who  counts  God’s  revenues  to-day  ? 

Who  knows  on  all  the  hills  and  coasts 
Names  of  the  captains  of  His  hosts  ? 

What  eye  has  seen  the  half  of  gold 
His  smallest  mine  has  in  its  hold  ? 

What  figures  tell  one  Summer’s  cost 
Of  fabrics  which  are  torn  or  tost 
To  clothe  His  myriads  of  trees  ? 

Who  reckons,  in  the  sounding  seas. 

The  shining  corals,  wrought  and  graved. 
With  which  His  ocean  floors  are  paved  ? 

Who  knows  the  number  or  the  names 
Of  colors  in  His  sunset  flames  ? 

What  table  measures,  marking  weight. 

What  chemistries  can  estimate 
One  single  banquet  for  His  birds  ?  ” 

Then,  mocke<l  by  all  which  utmost  words 
And  utmost  thoughts  can  frame  or  reach. 

My  heart  finds  tears  its  only  speech. 

In  ecstacy,  part  joy,  part  pain. 

Where  fear  and  wonder  half  restrain 
Love’s  gratitude,  I  lay  my  ear 
Close  to  the  ground,  and  listening  hear 
This  noiseless,  ceaseless,  boundless  tide 
Of  earth’s  great  wealth,  on  every  side, 
Rolling  ami  pouring  up  to  break 
At  feet  of  God,  who  will  not  take 
Nor  keep  among  His  heavenly  things 
So  much  as  tithe  of  all  it  brings ; 

But  instant  turns  the  costly  wave. 

Gives  back  to  earth  all  that  it  gave. 

Spends  all  His  universe  of  power 
And  pomp  to  dock  one  single  hour 
Of  time,  and  then  in  largess  free. 

Unasked,  bestows  the  hour  on  me ! 

—Helen  Hunt. 


iFote(0n* 


Thk  Charge  of  Coimpiring  against  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  Crown,  greatly  perplexed  the  Indians 
lately  tried  at  Regina  for  complicity  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  rebellion,  as  the  uncivilized  savages 
could  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  British  legal 
expressions.  They  could  not  even  understand 
what  the  Royal  Crown  was,  till  some  ingenious 
advocate  defined  it  as  “  the  Great  Motlier’s  big 
bonnet  with  feathers  in  it.” 

The  Commission  for  the  Housing  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes  would  find  plenty  to  do  in  reform¬ 
ing  Italy,  judging  by  some  Government  statis- 
ti(!S  lately  resulting  from  investigations  into 
the  causes  of  the  two  last  cholera  epidemics. 
Out  of  the  28,459,628  inhabitants  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  nearly  21,000,000  are  crowded  into  23,160 
centres  of  population,  101,457  live  in  subterra¬ 
nean  habitations  excavated  in  stone  and  tufa 
quarries  ;  and  half  throughout  Italy  the  peas¬ 
ants  spend  their  Winter  evenings  in  the  stable, 
and  often  sleep  there.  In  more  than  an  eighth 
part  of  the  kingdom  the  houses  have  no  chim¬ 
neys,  so  that  the  smoke  passes  out  through  the 
door  ;  in  two-thirds  there  are  no  drains  what¬ 
ever  ;  while  in  many  villages  all  refuse  is 
thrown  into  the  streets,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  wind  or  by  animal  scavengers.  Water  is 
poor  and  bad  in  nearly  1500  of  the  8259  Italian 
communes,  while  in  the  same  number  of  dis¬ 
tricts  the  inhabitants  never  eat  bread, and  only 
in  some  half  of  the  villages  and  towns  through¬ 
out  Italy  is  meat  usual.  Indeed  less  meat  is 
eaten  in  Italy  than  in  any  country,  except 
France.  Under  these  miserable  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  small  wonder  that  during  the  last 
few  years  nearly  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  those 
liable  to  military  service  were  rejected  on  ac¬ 
count  of  intirmities,  deferniities,  and  insufficient 
height ;  while  in  the  census  21,718  blind,  15,300 
deaf-mutes,  and  19,671  idiots  were  returned 
out  of  a  population  of  28,000,000. 

The  Level  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  found  to  dif¬ 
fer  considerably  in  various  localities,  according 
to  some  minute  researches  lately  undertaken. 
/Thus  the  level  in  the  north  of  the  sea  at  Tor- 
ntain  theGulf  of  Bothnia, and  Kronstadt  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  is  over  three  feet  higher  than 
that  of  the  southern  waters  in  the  Bay  of  Kiel. 
The  difference  is  attributeil  mainly  to  the  cur¬ 
rents  existing  in  the  straits  which  sei)arate  the 
continent  from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

The  Highest  Mouniain  in  Victoria  has  been 
scaled  by  a  colonial  geologist  and  naturalist. 
Dr.  Lendenlield,  and  two  companions.  The  i)ar- 
ty  successfully  ascended  Mount  Bogong,  6508 
feet  high,  in  three  <lays,  by  a  new  route  from 
Snowy  Creek  on  the  Mitta  Mitta  River,  an<l 
spent  twenty-four  hours  on  the  summit,  where 
they  took  some  valuable  photographs.  They 
found  traces  of  glaciers  in  the  valleys.  Mount 
Kosciusko,  7285  feet  high,  in  New  South  Wales, 
is  the  highest  Australian  mountain. 

An  Electrical  Tree  has  been  found  in  New 
Guinea  by  two  German  explorers,  according  to 
the  “  Colonies  and  India.”  When  the  explorers 
reached  a  spot  twelve  days  distant  from  the 
coast,  they  found  their  compass  useless,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  tree  which  so  completely 
possessed  the  properties  of  a  highly-charged 
electric  battery  that  one  of  the  travellers  was 
knocked  down  when  he  U)uched  it.  Analysis 
showed  the  tree  to  consist  of  almost  pure 
amorphous  carbon,  and  it  has  been  named  El- 
sassia  electrica. 

Napoleon  III. — In  1843,  when  Louis  Napole¬ 
on  wfis  imprisoned  at  Ham,  he  published  some 
striking  remarks  on  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  which  contained  the  following  senten¬ 
ces  :  “Borne  years  ago  there  was  in  the  United 
States  a  man  calle<l  Sam  Patch,  who  went  into 
the  following  trade :  he  constructed,  with  a 
great  deal  of  art,  a  scaffolding  above  the  falls 
of  Niagara,  and  after  having  raised  a  heavy 
contribution  from  the  immense  crowd  assem¬ 
bled  from  the  whole  neighborhood  to  see  him, 
he  mounted  majestically  to  his  platform,  and 
then  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  boiling 
waves  at  the  foot  of  the  cataract.  He  repeated 
this  perilous  experiment  several  times,  till  at 
last  he  was  swallowed  up  by  a  whirlpool.  Alas  ! 
there  are  some  governments  whose  appear¬ 
ances  on  the  scene  of  the  world  are  in  every 
respect  analogous  to  that  of  the  American  Jug¬ 
gler;  their  history  is  summed  up  in  these 
words  :  ‘  Fearful  scaffolding,  terrible  fall !  ’  On 
a  few  stakes  planted  in  the  ground  they  raise 
a  shapeless  building,  composed  of  fragments 
and  bits  borrowed  from  the  ruins  of  the  past ; 
and  when  their  task  is  finished,  their  bastard 
building,  without  utility,  as  it  is  without  foun¬ 
dations,  has  only  served  to  throw  them  head¬ 
long  from  a  greater  height  into  the  abyss. 
What  this  amounts  to,  is  that  raising  a  scaffold¬ 
ing  b  not  building.  To  appeal  to  the  vulgar 
passions  of^the  mob,  is  not  to  govern.  One  can¬ 


not  build  solidly  except  upon  the  rock.”  It 
seems  hardly  possible  that  the  man  who  utter¬ 
ed  these  wise  observations  should  have  subse¬ 
quently  enacted  the  career  that  he  did  in  France 
for  eighteen  years.  His  ironj’  fits  his  own  case 
vastly  better  than  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  adage  “It  is 
much  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice.” 

The  Gold  Mines  of  Malacca. — A  Jew’ish  paper 
says:  The  kingdom  of  Siam  belonged,  down  to 
the  most  recent  times,  to  the  countries  which 
were  shunned  by  the  Jews,  as  neither  religion 
nor  langauage  appeared  very  inviting.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Siamese  is  the  grossest  Buddhism, 
and  they  adore  a  white  elephant  as  the  symbol 
of  the  highest  god.  Their  language  belongs  to 
the  Indo-Chinese  branch,  and  has  no  relation 
to  the  Semitic  tongues.  Only  a  few  Jews  came 
to  Siam,  to  make  a  fortune  there  and  to  leave 
it  again.  The  King  is  a  highly  educated  man, 
who  received  his  education  in  Europe,  and 
showed  his  liberal  views  by  appointing  a  Jew, 
Mr.  Sehoenberger,  as  his  consul  in  Vienna. 
Recently  he  granted  to  another  Jew,  Mr.  Angelo 
Luzzati  of  Asti,  in  Upper  Italy,  the  privilege  to 
examine  and  work  the  gold  mines  of  the  Island  | 
of  ^lalacca,  which  belongs  to  Siam.  In  February  j 
last  year,  Mr.  Luzzati  came  from  India  to  Bang¬ 
kok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  to  make  geological  ! 
researches  in  that  country,  and  especially  in  j 
Malacca.  Arrived  in  Bangkok,  Mr.  Luzzati  j 
secured  the  sympathies  of  the  European  colony  j 
and  the  English  ambassador.  He  was  invited  i 
by  the  King  to  an  audience,  and  patronized  by  i 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  was  sent  in  | 
May  in  a  Siamese  man-of-war  to  Malacca,  and  ' 
after  some  months  he  returned,  submitting  the 
result  of  his  researches  to  the  King,  who  had  it  j 
translated  into  the  vernacular  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Luzzati  received  a  j'iece  of  land  ten  miles 
long  and  four  miles  witle  as  a  reward.  Mr. 
Luzzati  returned  to  Italy  to  secure  miners  to 
work  the  gold  mines  of  Malacca,  which  promises 
a  rich  harvest. 


THE  KEY  TO  THE  MOSAIC  RECORD. 


Proceeding  on  what  I  hold  to  be  open  ground, 
to  state  my  own  idea  of  the  true  key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Mosaic  record  (of  the  creation), 
I  suggest  that  it  was  intended  to  give  moral, 
and  not  scientific,  instruction  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  written.  That  for  the  Adamic  race,  re¬ 
cent  on  the  earth  and  young  in  faculties,  the 
traditions  here  incorporated — which  were  prob¬ 
ably  far  older  than  the  Book — had  a  natural 
and  a  highly  moral  purpose  in  conveying  to 
their  minds  a  lively  sense  of  the  wise  and  lov¬ 
ing  care  with  which  the  Almighty  Father,  who 
demanded  much  qt  their  hands,  had  before¬ 
hand  given  them  much  in  the  provident  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  earth  to  be  their  dwelling-place, 
and  of  the  created  orders  for  their  use  and 
rule.  It  appears  to  me  that — given  the  very 
nature  of  the  Scriptures — this  is  clearly  the 
rational  point  of^’iew.  If  it  is  so,  then  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  just  as  the  tradition  described  earth, 
air,  and  heaven  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
superficially  presented  themselves  to  the  daily 
experience  of  man — not  scientifically,  but 
“  The  common  air,  the  sun,  tho  skies  ” — 
so  he  spoke  of  fishes,  of  birds,  of  beasts,  of 
what  man  was  most  concerned  with  ;  and,  last 
in  the  series,  of  man  himself,  largely  and  gen¬ 
erally,  as  facts  of  his  experience ;  from  which 
great  moral  lessons  of  wonder,  gratitude  and 
obedience  were  to  be  deduced,  to  aid  him  in  the 
great  work  of  his  life-training. — Gladstone  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  BURMAH  EXPEDITION. 

General  Prendergast’s  force  has  advanced  up 
the  Irrawaddy  from  Mandalay  to  Bhamo,  with 
a  view  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  Burmese 
frontier  towards  China.  Bhamo  is  a  poor  town, 
but  situated  in  an  important  commercial  posi¬ 
tion.  Its  geographical  site  is  about  one  degree 
within  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  is  about 
900  miles  from  the  sea.  It  stands  high,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  which  here  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Between  the 
town  and  the  high  range  of  the  Kachin  hills 
extends  a  plain,  about  twelve  miles  wide,  all 
cultivable  land,  and  at  present  is  covt?red  with 
bamboo  jungle,  varied  by  large  clumps  of  the 
broad-leaved  eng-tree  and  the  tall,  must  like 
wood  oil  tree.  Only  here  and  there  are  a  few 
scattered  huts,  hedged  in  by  a  tangle  of  cactuses 
and  bamboos,  live  and  dead.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  mixed  race,  between  the  Burmese  and  the 
Shans  of  Momeit,  over  whom  the  King  of  Bur- 
mah  in  vain  attempted  to  exert  his  authority. 
They  are  mostly  wood-cuttms,  and  lead  a  mis¬ 
erable  life,  though  under  different  conditions, 
they  might  have  wide  fields  of  rice,  or  cotton, 
or  wheat,  or  mulberries.  As  it  is,  they  act  as 
go-betweens  in  the  few  negotiations  the  Kuchins 
and  the  Burmese  have  with  one  another,  but 
are  occasionally  treated  as  hostile.  “  For  cen¬ 
turies,”  says  an  old  resident  in  Bhamo,  who 
wrote  lately  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gaztdte,  “  the  main 
caravan  route,  ‘  the  gold  and  silver  road,’  as  it 
has  been  calk'd,  between  Burrnah  and  Western 
China,  has  been  that  over  the  hills  from  Bhamo 
along  the  valley  of  tho  Tapeng  river.  Theebaw’s 
casual  way  of  collecting  revenue,  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  of  wliich  was  the  levying  of  the  poll  tax 
two  or  three  times  in  the  twelve-month,  when¬ 
ever  the  Royal  lotteries  showed  a  falling  off  in 
rc'ceipts,  and  his  utter  inability  to  keep  the  hill 
tribes  in  order,  have  wofully  reduced  the  com¬ 
mercial  importance  of  the  last  place  which  the 
Irrawaddy  flotilla  steamers  call  at.  Things 
came  to  such  a  pass,  that  just  a  year  ago, 
Bhamo  was  actually  seized  by  a  combined  band 
of  Kuchins  or  Kakyens,  and  brigand  Chinamen, 
supposed  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of  Li- 
si-tai,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Margary.  They 
held  the  place  for  many  weeks,  and  would  have 
held  it  altogether,  had  it  not  been  that  they 
fell  to  quarrelling  among  themselves.  Both 
sides  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  King’s 
troops,  both  agreed  to  hand  over  the  leaders  of 
the  other  party,  both  got  the  bodies  of  some 
men  who  had  died  from  natural  causes,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  Burmese  commander  to 
be  crucified.  Then  the  Kachins  marched  off  to 
their  hills,  and  the  Chinamen  made  their  way 
back  to  Manwyne.  But  Bhamo  did  not  regain 
its  trade.  Nowit  will ;  but  the  question  is, who 
is  to  hold  tho  town  ?  It  is  a  place  with  European 
associations  almost  from  the  first  moment  we 
hear  of  it.  We  had  a  factory  there  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  so  also  had  the  Dutch.  The  Burmese 
King  demanded  tribute  of  the  merchants,  and 
the  Dutch  not  only  refused  to  pay  it,  but  were 
ill-advised  enough  to  threaten  to  call  in  the 
Cliinese  to  protect  them.  So  little  did  the  King 
of  Burrnah — then  not  much  larger  than  it  was 
under  King  Theebaw — acknowledge  the  Chi¬ 
nese  suzerainty,  that  he  promptly  expelled  tho 
Hollanders,  and  the  English  traders  along  with 
them,  'riie  Dutchmen  never  returned.  We 
have,  and  it  may  be  hoped  it  is  to  stay.” 

It  is  stated  that  both  Upper  and  Lower  Bur- 
mah  will  be  united  into  one  provinee,  under  the 
government  of  Mr.  B(‘rnard.  The  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  carried  on  by  English  officials,  but 
all  minor  posts  will  be  filled  by  Burmese. — The 
Illustrated  London  News. 


R.  B.  CHAFFIN 


flFARMS&MILLS 

1 1  IFor  Skle  A  Excluuige. 


■  P”*  Four  riftga  in  one  banket, 

■  .NMNla  Jl  but  remember  that  the  EqUITABLE 
MORTGAGE  CO.  guaranteea  Ita  7  per  cent.  Farm  Mortftagea, 
principal  and  Interest.  135  and  137  Broadway,  New  York. 


FAMILY  SCALES. 


Af^enta  Make  $5  a 
Day  SellinK  Perfect 

Entirely  newTn  principle.  Weigh  one  ounce  to  25  pound*. 
Whatevery  family  need*  and  will  buy.  Rapid  «ale*  surprise 
old  agents.  FORSHEE  k  McHAEIN,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Reference*  all  aroui^TOO. 
write  if  you  have  luon^  to  loan.  AddieMi 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  6US60W  via  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage,  $50  and  $60.  Second  Class,  $30. 

JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YDRK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “AMERICA  ’’  ...  .sails  Wednesday,  April  14. 

Steamer  “CITY  OF  ROME"  sails  Wednesday,  April  28. 
And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

nSNDEESOir  BEOTHEES,  Agents, 

7  Bowling  Green.  New  York. 
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The  Amerlcnn  InveHmeiit  Companys 

pornteil  iimter  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  i  apital  Shw* 
of  #1,000,000.  SucceciUn?  Ormsby  Bros.  A  Co., 
Kmmetsbnrff,  Towa,  Ormsbt,  Clutk  A  <-0.,  Mitchell, 
Dakota.  Ormsby.  Gravks  A  Co.,  Huron,  Dakota.  Bank¬ 
ers  aiul  MorUaue  Brokers,  offer  Guariinteed  Mort- 
ffiiffi’S.  Debenture  nud  School  Bonds.  Their  Demand  In¬ 
vestment  Certificates  drawing  5  per  cent,  are  auractlv* 
for  parlies  with  funds  Idle  fora  short  time.  20 years 
experience.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Home  Otiioe,  F.mmetehiinr,  Iowa. 

New  York  Office.  150  Nassau  St 


60  Fancy  Plrtnrea,  and  25  ele- 
uant  Cards  in  Gilt  Edge,  Silk 
Frinue,  Hidden  Name,  Ac.,  1 
Somrster,  1  $50  Prize  Puzzle,  and 
8  parlor  ganieR,  nil  for  Ibcl.H,  Gnine  of  Authors,  lOcta. 

IVORY  CO*$  Clintonvitlet  Conn. 


Through  the 

MM  w  I  Sound  and  Reliable 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

F.  M.  Pbrkiiis,  lauiBrarr  mam  L.  H.  Pbbei]|% 
Pr«$ldeot.  teWHteet,  MU.  Secreunr. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  §280,000. 

CarsAillY  Soltcted  First  Moiifeg*  Fsrnt  Loent.  payable 
la  N.  T.  UnriTalled  f$cl1Ule$.  Absolate  $ait$fbctiOB. 
Ten  yean*  experience.  No  iMtee.  Refer  to  Third  Natl 
Bank.N.Y.  City;  Notional  Bank,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  and 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  ■  ADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of* 
femd.  Now*8  your  time  to  fP'tup 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Ten  v 
and  Cotreefi,and  iw^cure  a  beauli- 
Ihl  Gol  d  Ba^  orMobs  Rose  CU!r.:\ 

—  -  -  Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Hecorntca 

Gold  Band  Mom  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band 
Decorated  Toilet  Het.  Fiir  fnll  partlculara  address 
TIIW  AMKRIOAN  TEA 

P,O.Box289s  BlundOSVeaeyBt.,  New  Yorks 


Ai 


FIRST  MORTGAGE 


FARM  LOANS 


7 

m  ^  Win  OHIO  and  IMHAaNA.  This 
gf  la  the  best  Com  and  Wheat  region  in  U.  8. 
Ej  aRS.UUU.UUbbus.areraiaedannually.  They  hare 
H  been  settled  nearly  NO  yeam.Bu  that  inmroYe- 
B  fhents  are  far  adYanoed  over  newer  Statee. 
Orer  lU)  miles  of  railroad  in  each  county  In  which  we 
loan,  making  our  sei'urltiee  reliahfe.  We  hare  pUi'ed 
over  Niii{.4KNL<NIO  without  lorn  in  thef>e  ^unttes. 
Over  40  years*  r<*«idence  here.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  4.  01CE1N80N  CO.,  Klcheiund,  lad. 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Coot. 

RAPID  ACCVRUI.  ITIONl 

Oan  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Atieiicv  ,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAK£R*S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure- 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
timei  the  etrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  coiting  le»»  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapteil  for  Invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  OrocerlT  everywhere. 


W.  BAER  &  CO-,  DorcUei,  Ian. 


A  SOLID  IApercehT 

Per  annum, first  mort  H  gages  on  productive 

Heal  Estate.  Ix>ans  H  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  *  BEST  Ok  RKFEREIS- 

CE»  EAST  AN’n  West.  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Address  ALLEN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma.  Wash.  Tee 


ao.oDO 

BELLS 


Furnished 

since 

1826. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY.  N.  Y.,  BELLS, 

For  Churches  Schools,  etc.  also  Chimes 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  s  century 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 


M 


MoShant  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bella, 

CsiMss  ASP  PxALS  for  CHURCHBS,  ke. 
Send  for  Price  and  Catsingue.  Address 


CINCINNATI  BLLLfOUNDRYCO 


1\WJ  SUCCCSSORS-tN  tCLLS*  TO  TMC 

^vBiYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CATALOGUE  WITH  1500  TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE  ALARM 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 


Since  1S44  celebra^  for  Superiority  over  others, 
'>H  Metal,  (Copper  ana 


_  erlorlty 

are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  ((»pper 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satisfactory. 
For  Prlces.Circnlars,  Ac.,  address  Baetiiiobb  Bbix 
Fooiidst.  i.  RK6ESTER  dfc  aONS,  BslUinore,  Hd. 
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^  IS  O  ’S^  C  U  FOR 

i 

1^1 
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.CURE^SeDEAF 

Peck’i  Patent  Improved  Artlfisial  Ear  Dnuns 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING, 
and  perform  die  work  of  the  Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  position,  but  invlKlble  to  others.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circuLir  with  tes¬ 
timonials,  tree,  Addrr.s,  F.  HLSCGX,  808  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  I.,  successor  to  Dr.  Feck.  Mention  this  papex. 


LIQUID  GLUE 

Is  ns^  by  thousands  of  first  elsss  HsDofictnrm 
J.".?.  S“  **“1'  bwt  work.  Beceired 

QOLD  MEDAL.  London,*83.  Pronouneedunmoru 
fimktnottne  8«Tidesrdofdesler  who  does  not  k$vp 
U,  with  flvs  2c  itompf  for  SAM  RLE  CAN  r  0  r  F 

Russia CeoieDt  Co., Gloocestff, Hass. '  bLC 


THE  DINOEE  A  CONARD  GO’S 

BBAUTIFDI.  EVER-BLOOniMO 


piir«4rea|ML _ _ _ _ _ 

KOHEHsWq  h»Ye  ^  Utast  doysHIm  »nd  Ad.. 
■tsDdgrd  sorts.  In  different  size#  end  prfcee  to  salt  ell 


^TO  12  P!,ANTgS|,«8^*o««> 

seoerdi^  tovate.  Two  year  Bosm  by  exp 

Address 
Boas  f 


s  A  FACT 

THAT  'THE 

COOLEY  CREAMERS 

Are  used  by  more  fine  butter  makers  and  stockbreeders  than  any  other  apparatus, 
because  they  have  proved  to  make  the  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  butter  with  least  labor 
and  expense.  They  surpass  everything  in  the  Cream  Gathering  system.  Patrons  realize  from  to 
4^  cents  per  quart  for  milk.  Send  for  circulars  giving  facts  and  references  sustaining  these  claims. 

Davis  Swing  Churns  and  Improved  Enreka  Butter  Workers. 

mBaHOirr  VARX  XACHINK  CO.,  Bellewa  rails,  vt. 
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THK  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  MARCH  18,  1886. 


THE  FREEDMES’S  C^Y  !  Ex-Senator  Jerome  B.  Chaffee  of  Colorado  died  j  Under  the  preaent  civil-service  act  of  Massachu- 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis-  home  of  his  son-in-law,  U.  S.  Grant  jr.,  at  setts,  veterans  of  the  army  and  navy  are  subject 

sions  for  Freedmen  is  deeply  in  debt  for  borrowed  Purdy’s  Station  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  on  to  no  limitation  of  age;  they  are  alwav’s  eligible 
money,  and  its  teachers  and  ministers  are  suffer-  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Chaffee  was  born  in  Lockport,  to  the  application  lists ;  they  have  earlier  notice 
ing  because  their  salaries  are  unpaid;  therefore  it  N.  Y.,  in  1824.  Starting  his  manhood  as  a  coun-  of  examination;  and  consequently  seventy-eight 
asks  the  privilege  of  roakirig  an  earnest  appeal  try  store-keeper  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  he  became  a  per  cent,  of  the  veterans  examined  pass, 
through  your  columns  for  immediate  help.  The  grocer,  and  then  a  banker  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  sub-  Too  many  employers  have  imbibed  the  idea  that 
efforts  during  the  first  part  of  the  financial  year  to  sequently  a  land  speculator  in  Eiwood,  Kan.,  op-  their  position  gives  them  some  right  to  ruie  or 
free  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  of  posite  St.  Jo,  and  in  1859  he  tented  on  the  present  control  the  acts  of  people  in  their  employ,  says 
their  heavy  debts,  caused  a  large  falling  off  in  our  site  of  Denver.  He  represented  the  Territory  of  The  Star.  Mr.  William  N.  Whitley  of  Springfield, 
receipts;  and  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Colorado  eight  years  in  the  House,  and  the  State  Ohio,  clearly  has  the  right  to  allow  his  works  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  had  made  arrange-  six  years  in  the  Senate,  ma<le  and  lost  two  or  three  stand  idle  rather  than  run  them  at  a  loss, 
ments  for  presenting  the  claims  of  our  work  in  fortunes,  and  considered  himself  quite  poor,  be-  The  two  great  powder  mills  of  the  Gambo  Pow- 
different  places  where  liberal  contributions  had  cause  he  died  worth  but  three-quarters  of  a  million  der  Company  near  Portland,  Me.,  blew  up  on  the 


been  promised,  Mrs.  Allen,  wife  of  the  Secretary,  of  dollars.  11th.  There  was  a  large  stock  of  material  on 

was  overtaken  by  disease.  For  weeks  her  hus-  Sena1;or  John  F.  Miller  of  California  died  in  hand,  and  the  explosion  was  terrific.  Two  men 

band  sat  by  her  bedside,  as  life  was  slowly  passing  Washington,  March  8th.  Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  were  killed.  Two  years  ago  the  mills  which  stood 

away.  So  that  every  appointment  had  to  be  can-  Indiana  in  1831,  his  p:vrents  being  Virginians.  He  on  the  same  place  blew  up,  killing  three  men. 

celled.  She  entered  into  rest  March  3.  In  her  b^an  the  study  of  law  in  1849  and  graduated  at  The  New  England  manufacturers  of  rubber,  that 

death  this  Board  has  experienced  a  great  loss,  for  the  New  Y'ork  State  Law  School  in  1852.  In  1860  manufacture  three-fourths  of  the  rubber  goods 
she  was  indefatigable  in  plans  and  labors  for  the  *1®  a  State  Senator,  but  resigned  to  enter  the  made  in  the  country  and  do  a  business  of  about 
colored  people,  whose  interests  she  constantly  bore  army  as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  Vol-  $30,000,000  a  year,  have  maiie  an  arrangement  by 
in  her  heart.  unteers,  and  was  soon  placed  in  command  of  a  which  the  sale  of  their  prociuctions  can  be  siiupli- 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  needs  not  brigade,  serving  under  Gens.  Sherman,  Bueli,  fled  and  expenses  reduced.  There  will  be  only 
less  than  $40,000,  that  it  may  close  the  year  uow  Rosecrans,  and  Thomas,  and  receiving  severe  three  agencies  for  scliing — one  in  Boston,  one  in 
so  nearly  at  an  end  without  debt.  Therefore  it  wounds  in  the  battles  of  Stor.e  River  and  Liberty  Ne#York,  and  one  in  Chicago, 
appeals  most  earnestly  to  every  church  and  Sab-  Gap.  Promoted  to  Brigadier-General,  in  the  bat-  The  Rev.  Henry  Fitcli,  one  of  the  oldest  clergy- 
bath-school,  and  to  all  Ladies’  Societies,  which  tie  of  Nashville  he  commanded  the  left  division  of  men  in  Connecticut,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
have  not  already  given  their  contributiens  to  do  ®000  men,  and  was  breveted  a  Major-General  for  Haven,  March  14th,  aged  77  years.  He  was  a 
so  at  once.  Let  not  the  smallest  church.  Sabbath-  conspicuous  bravery.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  graduate  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
school  or  Society  fail  to  give  sometliing.  The  returned  to  California,  where  he  was  Collector  of  New  York,  and  in  1874  was  Chaplain  of  the  Gen- 
Board  confidently  hopes  that  Pastors  and  Sessions  t*>®  I’®*'*'  San  Francisco  four  years.  He  was  eral  Assembly  at  its  last  session  in  New  Haven, 
will  without  delay  give  the  people  an  opportunity  elected  to  the  UniUnl  States  Senate,  and  took  his  For  sixteen  years  he  was  totally  blind.  He  leaves 
to  come  to  its  aid;  and  it  asks  individuals  to  seat  March  4th,  1881.  His  term  of  service  would  a  widow  and  three  daughters, 
whom  the  Lord  has  entrusted  money,  and  who  have  expired  on  ^larch  3d,  1887.  Senator  Miller  Tlie  Lnion  Workingmens  dub  of  Elizabeth,  N. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Fitch,  one  of  the  oldest  clergy- 


whom  the  Lord  has  entrusted  money,  and  who  have  expired  on  ^larch  3d,  1887.  Senator  Miller  Tlie  Lnion  Workingmens  dub  of  Elizabeth,  N. 
wish  to  see  the  colored  people  Christianized  and  leaves  a  fortune  estimated  at  from  $4,000,000  to  J.,  has  issued  thousands  of  circulars  containing 
fitted  to  become  useful  citizens,  to  make  special  $6,000,000.  the  following  appeal  to  the  citizens:  “We  ask 

donations  now.  Church  treasurers  will  do  us  a  1°  Sacramento,  on  the  11th,  the  State  Anti-Chi-  3’ou,  in  tlie  name  of  united  labor,  to  discontinue 
favor  by  sending  to  our  treasurer  immediately  any  ficse  Convention  resolved  “that  no  man  now  di-  patronizing  the  Chinese  laundries  that  are  located 
funds  in  their  hands  for  our  Board.  rectly  employing  or  patronizing  Chinese,  shall  be 


funds  in  their  hands  for  our  Board.  rectly  employing  or  patronizing  Chinese,  shall  be  in  this  citj-.  Look  around  at  all  the  deserving 

Most  pressing  calls  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  placed  on  the  committee  of  resolutions.”  Tlie  widows  of  our  deceased  workingmen,  manj'  of 
the  South  for  new  churches  and  schools,  and  we  stringenej-  of  this  resolution  nearly  created  a  diffi-  them  with  large  families  depending  upon  them  for 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  a  number  of  culty,  as,  owing  to  the  absence  of  white  labor,  all  a  crust  of  bread,  and  ask  if  it  is  not  more  in  kcep- 
churches  among  the  colored  people  hitherto  de-  emploj'ers  in  California  have  been  dependent  on  ing  with  Christian  chariLv  to  give  them  your 
pendent  on  this  Board,  will  enter  upon  self-sup-  Chinese  labor.  The  good  sense  of  the  chairman,  clothes  to  wash,  than  to  give  them  to  the  Chinese 
port  April  1.  The  name  Mary  Allen  has  been  who  had  already  made  up  the  committee,  prevent-  laundries.” 

given  to  the  Seminary  recently  established  for  col-  ®^  trouble,  and  all  members  of  the  committee,  rep-  The  Boston  Advertiser  states  that  on  account  of 
ored  girls  at  Crockett,  Texas,  principallj*  through  resenting  the  best  and  most  influential  interests  the  recent  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
her  instrumentality.  Let  the  manj-  women  in  dif-  oI  the  Pacific  coast,  were  accepted.  The  commit-  road  and  the  early  prospective  establishment  of 
ferent  parts  of  the  land  who  listened  to  her  with  tee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Con-  England’s  military  route  to  India  via  Canada,  the 
so  much  interest  when  she  spoke  of  the  colored  Rress,  setting  forth  the  evils  from  which  the  entire  British  Government  will  create  an  arsenal,  and 
people,  make  this  Seminary  which  bears  her  name.  Pacific  coast  suffers  from  Chinese  labor.  The  me-  make  Halifax  Britain’s  greatest  naval  station  in 
and  will  be  her  lasting  monument,  the  subject  of  morial  is  a  long  document,  and  is  a  review  of  the  the  new  world.  The  almost  impregnable  circle  of 
their  praj’ers  and  benevolence.  whole  Chinese  question  f*)m  its  incipiencj-  to  the  fortifications  now  guarding  the  harbor  will  bo  sup- 

Send  all  contributions  as  soon  as  possible,  to  pr^’sent  moment.  Resolutions  were  adopted  op-  plemented  by  several  large  forts.  The  dock  yard. 
Rev.  James  Allison,  D.D.,  Treasurer,  Box  1024,  posing  violence,  advocating  an  uncompromising  which  occupies  one-tliird  of  the  water  front  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  E.  E.  Swift,  President.  imycott,  appointing  a  committee  to  solicit  sub-  city,  is  to  be  reestablished  on  its  old  basis,  and  a 

S.  J.  Fishek,  Secretarv.  scriptions  to  hire  ships  to  carry  the  Chinese  out  of  second  British  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  tlie 
Pittsburgh,  March  lOth,  1886.  the  Country,  demanding  that  the  Chinese  be  cut  garrison. 


ev.  James  Allison,  D.D.,  Treasurer,  Box  1024,  posing  violence,  advocating  an  uncompromising  which  occupies  one-tliird  of  the  water  front  of  the 

ittsburgh.  Pa.  E.  E.  Swift,  President.  imycott,  appointing  a  committee  to  solicit  sub-  city,  is  to  be  reestablished  on  its  old  basis,  and  a 

S.  J.  Fishek,  Secretarv.  scriptions  to  hire  ships  to  carry  the  Chinese  out  of  second  British  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  tlie 

Pittsburgh,  March  lOth,  1886.  the  Country,  demanding  that  the  Chinese  be  cut  garrison. 

off  Hom  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  reque-sting  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henr^’  M.  Grout,  who  died  at  the 
_  *  Congress  to  abrogate  the  Hawaiian  treatj',  and  Somerset  House  in  Boston  March  6th,  was  a  well 

CTltv  vCfll  SB  vFlllB*  calling  for  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  Six  Compa-  known  Congregational  minister,  about  56  j’ears 

nies.  A  strong  platform  embodying  these  resolu-  old,  and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  West 
perso.vaIj  awd  ?ieu  s  items.  tions  was  adopted,  and  the  organization  determin-  Springfield  for  four  years,  from  1867  to  the  latter 

Brigadier-General  01i\er  O.  Howard  is  in  his  flf-  call  itself  the  California  .Lnti-Chiiiese  Asso-  part  of  1871.  Mr.  Grout  was  greatly  beloved  in 


PERSO.VAl<  AND  ?IEWS  ITEMS. 


ty-seventh  year. 


elation.  Ex-Senator  Sargent,  who  opposed  the  his  parish  and  in  the  neighboring  churches.  ’Fheiico 


Major-General  John  Pope  reached  his  sixtj'-sec-  boycott  clause,  withdrew  from  the  convention  he  went  to  the  Orthodox  churcli  in  Concord,  where 


he  has  ministered  fourteen  years.  He  won  golden 


A  remarkable  case  before  the  House  Committee  opinions  from  all  the  people  by  his  Christian  siiav- 
011  Military  Affairs,  is  a  bill  to  remove  the  charge  itj-  and  intelligent  citizensiiip.  He  was  one  of  tlie 


ond  birthdaj'  on  the  16th  inst.  upon  its  adoption.  he  has  ministered  fourteen  j-ears.  He  won  golden 

Lieutenant-General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  celebrat-  ^  remarkable  case  before  the  House  Committee  opinions  from  all  the  people  by  his  Christian  siiav- 
ed  his  fifty-fifth  birthdaj’  March  6.  on  Military  Affairs,  is  a  bill  to  remove  the  charge  itj-  and  intelligent  citizensiiip.  He  was  one  of  the 

Major-General  Si’hoflcld  is  a  few  months  older  of  desertion  from  the  record  of  Franklin  Thomp-  contributors  to  the  annual  volume  of  “The  Mon- 
than  General  Sheridan,  having  been  born  later  in  son,  alias  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  E.  Seclj’e.  woman  daj’  Club  ”  sermons,  and  for  nianj’  j'cars  the  writer 
the  same  year,  1831.  named  Sarah  E.  Edmonds,  prompted  solely  by  of  the  notes  on  the  International  Lessons  in  the 

The  correspondent  of  The  Herald  says  Senator  patriotism,  serv  ed  for  two  years  as  a  soldier  in  the  New  Y'ork  Observer,  k  true  man,  a  genuine  friend. 


Logan  called  Senator  Riiidleberger  a  liar  twice  Federal  Armj’.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  she 
and  shook  his  long  black  mane  at  him  savagely.  ^-ag  living  at  Flint,  Mich.  She  assumed  male  at- 
Zenio  P.  Gordon,  the  oldest  telegraph  operator  tire^  became  a  private  inCompanj*  F  of  the  Second 


Federal  Army.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  she  an  earnest  working  minister,  has  gone  to  his  “re- 
was  living  at  Flint,  Mich.  She  assumed  male  at-  ward.” 


/■enio  f .  i*oraon,  me  oiaesi  leugrapn  operaior  became  a  private  in  Company  F  of  the  Second  The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Advertiser  says :  “  We  im- 
in  the  United  States,  died  at  Castile,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Michigan  Infaiitrj’,  went  to  the  front,  was  at  the  port  every  year  from  tliree  to  five  times  as  many 
13th,  aged  eightj’-two  years.  battle  of  Bull  Run,  served  all  through  the  Penin-  immigrants  of  all  nations,  some  of  them  quite  as 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Rev.  Dr.  Raj’  Palmer  was  an-  gular  campaign,  then  under  Gen.  Pope,  then  with  objectionable  as  Chinese  at  their  worst,  if  not 


nounced  from  her  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg,  and  thence  went  very  much  more  so.  Two  hundred  thousand  in 
evening  of  March  8th,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seveutj’-  West  with  the  ri^iment  to  Kentuckj’.  ^There  the  flftj’  millions,  two  Chinese  to  five  hundred  of  all 
two  years.  young  soldier  was  prostrated  with  chilts  and  fever  other  nationalities.  The  singularity  of  our  natlon- 

There  is  on  the  plantation  of  Capt.  John  L.  Mar-  contracted  on  the  Peninsula,  a  leave  of  absence  al  position  in  this  situation  of  affairs  is  that  the 

tin,  near  Washington,  Ga..  a  pine  tree  that  bears  refused,  and  fearful  that  her  sex  would  be  scant  population  of  tlie  Pacific  Coast,  and  onlj’ a 

acorns  and  pine  burrs  with  great  impartialitj',  saj's  discovered,  she  left  the  armj’,  and  returning  to  minoritj’ of  them,  gives  law  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
The  Sun.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  resumed  her  woman’s  gar’o.  Though  Union,  and  that  we  others  succumb.  Tlie  acts  of 

The  Birmingham  (Conn.)  Corset  W  orks  has  shut  participating  in  over  forty  battles,  large  and  small,  tj’ranuj' and  outrage  in  the  Far  West  on  the  un¬ 
down.  The  reason  assigned  is  the  non-arrival  of  gj,g  never  was  wounded.  Opjiosite  the  name  she  fortunate  Chinaman  are  atrocious ;  but  in  a  minor 
goods,  owing  to  the  blockade  on  the  Pacific  Rail-  Lore  the  word  “  deserter  ”  was  written  on  the  army  degree  we  too  feel  the  tyranny,  just  as  tlie  dis¬ 
way  sj’stem  in  the  West.  records.  This  she  seeks  to  have  removed.  She  taut  storm  is  perceivable  in  the  local  tidal  swell 

A  marriage  between  two  cousins,  performed  bj’  married  in  1867.  She  is  full}’  identified  bj'  mein-  of  the  waves.” 

a  Protestant  clergj’nian  in  Montreal,  was  declared  jjers  of  her  own  companj’ and  regiment.  She  is  Tlie  New  York  Sun,  which  shines  for  all,  asks 
null  and  void  by  Archidshop  Tas«*hereau,  and  now,  uving  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  and  the  bill  pro-  the  Legislature  to  set  apart  the  first  Mondaj’  in 

at  the  instigation  of  tlie  Church,  the  courts  have  pgggg  to  give  her  a  clean  record  with  back  pay  and  September  as  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as 

rendered  a  similar  decision.  bountj’.  It  is  asserted  that  Mrs.  Seelj’e  is  an  in-  Labor  Daj’,  when  the  powerful  trades  unions  are 

The  Ministers  Association,  composed  of  repre-  vuiia  ng  the  result  of  her  exposures  and  hardships  exhausted  after  the  heat  of  Summer.  The  peo- 


goods,  owing  to  the  blockade  on  the  Pacific  Rail-  Lore  the  word  “  deserter  ”  was  written  on  the  armj’ 
way  sj’stem  in  the  West.  records.  This  she  seeks  to  have  removed.  She 

A  marriage  between  two  cousins,  performed  bj’  married  in  1867.  She  is  full}’  identified  bv  meni- 
a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Montreal,  was  declared  of  her  own  company  and  regiment.  ‘  She  is 

null  and  void  by  Archbishop  Tas«*hereau,  and  now,  Bving  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  and  the  bill  pro¬ 


bounty.  It  is  asserted  that  Mrs.  Seelye  is  an  in-  Labor  Day,  when  the  powerful  trades  unions  are 
valid  as  the  result  of  her  exposures  and  hardships  exhausted  after  the  heat  of  Summer.  The  peo- 


sentatives  of  each  church  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  jjj  army.  The  Committee  favors  Mrs.  Seelye’s  pie  who  go  out  of  town  for  the  season  have  not 
have  passed  resolutions  to  withdraw  their  patron-  Lecause  “it  cannot  be  objected  to  on  the  yet  returned,  wholesale  trade  is,  for  the  most  part, 

age  from  all  Sunday  papers  published  in  or  out  of  ground  that  it  is  likely  to  set  a  dangerous  prece-  still  awaiting  tlie  revival  of  activity  after  the 


that  city. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  adopted  a  joint  residutlon 


dent.” 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  of  the  de- 


warm  weather,  and  retail  trade  is  dull,  and  the 
working  people  have  yet  to  endure  tliree  months  of 


for  holding  a  centennial  exposition  at  Columbus  umnds  of  the  strikers  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail-  toil  until  Thanksgiving.  The  laboring  men  want 


in  Si'ptember,  1888,  demonstrating  the  material  gg  presented  by  Martin  Irons :  shorter  and  more  regular  working  hours  every 

and  educational  progress  of  the  Slate  during  the  (,f  tLe  fact  that  considerable  dissatisfac-  week  day  in  order  to  get  more  time  to  rest,  and 

first  centurj’.  tion  and  trouble  have  arisen  on  account  of  thedis-  tj,ev  want  Sunday,  their  weekly  holiday,  to  devote 

The  early  Presidents  did  not  have  quite  so  large  charge  of  employes  without  cause  being  first  made  *  .  ^  instructive  modes  of  re- 

_ _ known  therefor,  we  demand  that  when  anv  em-  interesting  ana  insirucu\c  moats  01  rt 

a  machine  to  handle  as  the  Presidents  of  to-day  Knights  of  Lalior  do  not  give  .sat-  taxation  as  the  town  affords. 

have.  The  postmasters  were  required  to  find  out  jgfaetion  in  the  capacity  in  which  they  are  engag-  in  recent  testimony  regarding  productions,  Mr. 

from  the  appearance  and  thickness  of  a  letter  how  ed,  it  shall  be  made  known  to  them  in  writing,  Morrison,  representiii"  the  rice  dealers,  said  that 

many  sheets  composeii  it.  It  was  generally  mere  that  they  may  defend  themselves  in  the  following  Lrewers  consumed  broken  rice  to  the  extent 
,  T,.  ,  ....  i„.  ,  rr  „  manner:  The  accused  partv  to  select  two  persons  orewers  consumeu  oroKtii  rue  10  inc  txiciii, 

guesswork.  They  used  no  eiuelope  then.  Two  assist  in  conducting  the  defence,  and  the  officer  of  several  million  bushels  per  month,  and  that  the 

small  sheets  would  frequently  be  chargetl  tw  ice  as  ^Le  company  in  immediate  charge  of  the  de-  production  of  this  countrv  was  too  small  to  supply 

much  as  a  letter  written  on  a  sheet  several  times  partment  in  which  the  accused  is  employed  to  bo  ^  Lad  been  shown  that  the  South- 

lonr^  allowed  to  select  two  persons  in  conducting  the  v  ■  .1 

XU  prosecution,  and  the  accused  to  be  tried  before  dealers  bought  the  foreign  broken  rice,  mixed 

The  entire  number  of  public  servants  who  are  ^Lree  disinterested  parties,  to  be  selected  in  the  it  with  their  whole  grain  and  sent  it  West  for  sale. 


as  large. 

The  entire  number  of  public  servants  who  are 


paid  more  than  $6000  is  less  than  one  hundred,  following  manner :  The  parties  assisting  in  the  de-  jjice  was  a  necessity  in  brewing  light-colored 

The  best  paid  officers  of  the  government  are  the  ‘IwoThuf ‘selected  to  our  native  barley  was  too  dark  in  color 

President  of  the  United  States,  the  Ministers  to  ^Loose  the  third.  The  accuseil  must  be  allowed  lorthatpurpo.se.  Nearly  all  the  broken  rice  was 

England.  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  the  remain  at  work  until  the  charges  are  either  dis-  used  in  brewing,  and  not  one  ri^spectable  grocer  in 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  proved  or  substantiated.  That  all  men  be  paid  j^^^y  york  could  be  found  who  would  state  that 

first  receives  $50,000,  the  Ministi^js  $17..500,  and  the  same  wi^es  for  the  same  work.  *  ^  ^  Another 

the  latter  anywhere  from  $15,000  to  $2.->,000  in  the  Mr.  Powderly  offercHl  to  arbitrate,  and  the  Re-  Lrewing  firm  in  the  West  used  an 

shape  of  fees.  The  next  man  on  the  list  is  Gen.  ceiver  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the  entire  moduc- 


his  life. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas  Hoppin,  for  thirty-live 


used  in  brewing,  and  not  one  respectable  grocer  in 
New’  York  could  be  found  who  would  state  that 
broken  rice  was  sold  by  them  for  food,  .\nother 
said  that  one  brewing  firm  in  the  West  used  an 
amount  of  broken  rice  equal  to  the  entire  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

William  Smith  Clark,  colonel  of  the  old  21st  reg- 


Sherman,  who  receives  $13,500.  replied  March  11th  :  country. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  on  March  12th.  an  attempt  M'^h^TMa^  mta^PacffirllS^^  William  Smith  Clark,  colonel  of  the  old  21st  reg- 

was  made  to  blow  up  a  Chinese  wash-house  with  gLould  any  arise  we  are  most  willing,  as  in  the  iment  of  Ma.ssai  huselts  volunteers  during  most  of 
giant-jiowder  cartridges.  The  front  |H>rch  was  de-  past,  to  confer  with  and  right  any  grievance  shown  the  war,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Amherst  on 
molisheii.  About  midnight  Colonel  J.  K.  Phillips,  by  them  to  exist.  The  only  issue  between  the  xut'sdav.  March  9th.  He  was  bom  in  Ashfield 
commander  of  the  First  Regiment  State  militia,  n^^Tn  oT  sen’^L  ami  ou^^^^^  July  3L  1825;  was  fitteil  for  college  at  Williston 

was  knocked  down  and  robbeil,  and  as  he  lay  on  committed  depretlations  upon  the  propertv'in  our  Seminary  in  Easthanipton,  and  thence  went  to 
the  ground,  was  shot,  the  bullet  passing  through  posst*ssion  by  disabling  and  interfering  by  intinii-  Amherst,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1848.  Two 
one  of  his  lungs.  Colonel  Phillips  has  been  out-  dation  and  otherwise  with  meritorious  and  honest  yj,aj.g  thereafter  he  went  abroad  for  .stud  vat  Got- 
,  .  ,1  X  •  X  ,1  /-.i  •  men  now  in  our  service  desiring  to  perform  the  *  j  x,  .  .  t-.  • 

spoken  concerning  the  outrages  against  the  Chi-  abandoned  by  the  strikers.  This  matter  tingeii,  where  he  earned  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 

neso.  and  the  leaders  of  the  mob  have  threatened  we  have  remitted  to  the  United  States  Court,  and  1852.  He  held  the  professorship  of  chemistry  and 
his  life.  the  United  States  marshals,  under  writ  of  assist-  zoology  in  xVinherst  College  from  18.52  to  1858.  In 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas  Hoppin,  for  thirtv-live  J'*'®®  from  the  Court,  are  settling  the  trouble  for  i}j67  lc  wiis  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  State 
years  n'ctor  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ^.^l  a  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor  could  ac-  -Agricultural  College,  and  continued  at  its  head  un¬ 
died  March  .Sth,  aged  seventy-three  years.  In  him  complish.  The  Uniteil  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  til  1878.  In  1879  the  govcniment  of  Japan  called 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  lost  not  only  one-of  its  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  under  orders  of  yp  Lijji  to  establish  an  agricultural  college  at  Sap- 
olde.st,  but  one  of  its  most  learaeii  representatives,  poro,  and  he  organiz.'d  the  institution  which  is 

says  The  Boston  Transenpt.  The  original  Ian-  pioye  for  imaginary  grieviinces  since  the  receivers  still  conducted  by  .Americans.  1  resiUent  Clarks 
guages  of  the  Scripture  were  almo.st  as  familiar  to  were  appointed.  The  Court  will  hear  and  enter-  e.xperience  in  the  East  was  botli  pleasant  and  prof- 


olde.st.  but  one  of  its  most  learneii  reprUentatives,  ^^ich  we  hold  our  ^ 

•  .  X  r...  -  .  ,  .  open  and  entirely  accessible  any  U. 


iv  to  any  eni- 


says  The  Boston  Transcript.  The  original  Ian-  pioye  for  imaginary  grieviinces  since  the  receivers  still  conducted  by  .Americans.  President  Clark’s 
guages  of  the  Scripture  were  almo.st  as  familiar  to  were  appointed.  The  Court  will  hear  and  enter-  e.xperience  in  the  East  was  botli  pleasant  and  prof- 
Dr.  Hoppin  as  his  mother  tongue,  while  with  the  tain  with  impartiality  any  charges  made  by  the  jrable,  but  the  liest  years  of  his  life  were  those 
less  known  writings  of  the  earlv  Greek  fathers  of  P^^riles  preferring  t  ieir  „rii,\ani  t*s.  spent  in  teaching  in  .\mherst. 

X,  .  x-  ou  K  Ox  rxu  X  A  The  Globe-Democrat,  referring  to  the  .strike, 

the  Chnstian  Church,  such  as  St.  Chrysostom  St.  e,,itorially  :  “There  has  not  been  a  single  The  last  of  tlie  famous  Smith  .sisters  of  Glastoii- 

Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazlanzen,  he  was  as  much  at  .  xu  „..J.x„,x  xi....  ..x  „  1..  .ixi...rx„  biirv,  Ct..  Julia  Evelina,  the  wife  of  Amos  A. 


„  .  ox  X - -  - - ..X-..XXXV.XXX  eilitorially  :  “There  has  not  been  a  single  ineiasioirae.amousoiimn.s.sxxisu.ex..isio,.- 

^sil.  St.  Gregory’ Nazlanzen.  he  was  as  much  at  5  ,  , he  contest  thus  far  at  which  a  legitimate  Evelina,  the  wife  of  Amos  A. 

home  as  are  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  clergy  ^  Parker,  .lied  in  Hartford  on  Sunday.  March  6lh. 

with  the  ordinary  text-books  of  th.Mlogy.  presented  for  arbitration.  The  strike  is  basxHl  «t  the  age  of  9:1  years  and  nine  months.  The  sis- 

UniUMl  StaU‘s  Circuit  courts  had  hel.l  that  a  ^  demand  totally  unknown  to  the  history  of  ters  resisted  taxation,  their  n>ason  as  woman  suf- 

railroad  cori»oration  is  “  a  conimou  carrier  of  arbitration,  and  totally  impossible  as  a  thing  to  fragists  l.eing  that  without  a  vote  they  had  no 


UniUMl  StaU‘s  Circuit  courts  had  hel.l  that  a  ^  deman-l  totally  unknown  to  the  history  of  ^rs  resisted  taxation,  their  r.^ason  as  woman  suf- 

railroad  cori»oration  is  “  a  conimou  carrier  of  arbitration,  and  totally  impossible  as  a  thing  to  fragists  l.eing  that  without  a  vote  they  had  no 
common  carriers,”  and  therefore  iKiund  to  afford  arbitrate.  The  commerce  of  this  whole  s.K’tion  representation ;  thetax-collectoraccordingly  levie.1 
its  facilities  to  all  express  companies  alike.  Now  ^l^^.'^^erera  TrZ'tSs  Alderneys  and  sold  them  under  the  hani- 

the  Supreme  Court  deci.les  that  while  railroad  ^lc  cau.se.  they  were  referre.!  to'  a  district  com-  They  were  eccentric  people  in  many  ways, 

companies  are  required  to  give  the  public  reasoiia-  mittee  somewhere  in  Texas.”  and  a  few  years  ago  Julia  produced  a  new  transla- 

ble  facilitias  for  the  trans|H*rtation  of  expr.'ss  The  organ  par  excellence  of  the  Boycotters  says  tion  of  the  Bible  to  correct  some  errors,  accor.ling 
matter,  their  duty  in  this  rx*spect  may  Ite  fulfilksl  the  managers  of  the  Texas  Pacific  and  Missouri  to  her  conviction.  Later  she  married  Mr.  Parker, 
by  granting  accommodations  to  one  express  com-  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  agrecl  that  no  man  a  Vermont  octogenarian,  whom  her  high  spirit 
pany.  Two  or  more  express  compauixs  ari>  not  was  to  be  dtachargiHl  without  a  moiith’s  notice,  and  intellectual  vigor  had  attracted ;  but  h«*  be- 

entitled  to  claim  the  usual  express  facilities  on  and  if  fouud  iieces-sary  to  reduce  exjienses,  the  came  involveil  in  litigation  with  a  relative,  two  or 

the  same  road.  Otherwise,  that  the  matter  is  one  tnen  ttere  to  decide  whether  a  reduction  should  be  three  yx>ars  ago,  and  the  ol.l  couple  were  compell- 
of  bargain,  the  railroad  company  being  one  of  the  luaxle.  etl  to  .piit  the  Glastonbury  farm  upon  which  the 

factors.  Joseph  Gruenhut,  a  S.)cialist.  and  the  recognizxKl  livxis  of  the  sisters  had  been  sp..-iit,  and  they  have 

It  is  ertdent  that  the  traffic  of  the  land,  or  any  leader  of  the  eight-hour  movement  in  Chicago,  is  since  lived  in  Hartford.  The  sisters  died  several 
large  section  thereof,  cannot  be  left  permanently  quotexl  as  saying  “Labi>r  has  no  intrinsio  value,  years  ago,  and  about  a  year  since  Mrs.  Parker  suf- 

to  the  management  of  a  resisting  organization  of  and  the  rates  of  wages  are  simply  the  result  of  a  fercl  a  fracture  of  the  hip,  and  never  fully  recov- 

j^Lor. _ The  Star.  grab  game.”  ered  from  that  injury. 


CITV  AA’D  VICINITY.  j 

The  sinking  of  the  renowned  Cunard  steamer  ^ 
Oregon  early  on  Sunday’  morning  last  about  fif-  | 
teen  miles  east  of  Fire  Island,  Is  the  most  start-  | 
ling  event,  unattended  by  the  loss  of  life,  in  recent 
shipwreck  annals.  The  steamer,  which  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  March  6  and  Queenstown  on  the  7th  1 
for  New  York,  came  in  collision  with  an  unknown 
three-masted  schooner  at  4 : 20  A.  M.  The  schoon-  | 
er  struck  the  Oregon  on  the  port  side  under  the  | 
dining-room.  The  reports  of  the  passengers  differ  ■ 
so  widely  as  to  what  happened  after  the  collision,  j 
that  the  only’  coherent  story  is  to  be  gained  by  I 
piecing  together  the  information  obtained  from  | 
many  of  them.  According  to  the  weight  of  evi-  . 
dence,  the  collision  occurretl  with  a  smooth  sea  ; 
and  perfectly  clear  weather.  Several  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  saj’  that  it  was  clear,  and  the  officers  of 
the  ship  do  not  deny  it.  .According  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  among  the  passengers,  for  some  time  before 
theg.'ollision  the  schooner  was  seen  approaching, 
going  in  the  same  direction  as  the  steamship  and 
running  toward  shore.  The  steamship  was  run¬ 
ning  about  east  to  west  aloiig  the  Long  Island 
coast.  Very  few  passengers  were  awake  at  the 
time,  and  probably  none  were  on  deck.  The  shock 
was  tremendous,  knocking  many  persons  out  of  , 
their  berths.  Some  passengers  say  that  there  was 
a  succession  of  shocks,  each  one  lighter  than  the  j 
first.  The  lights  were  not  put  out,  however,  and  , 
amid  a  terrific  noise  of  sert'ams  and  shouts  the 
passengers  scrambled  to  the  decks  as  fast  as  they 
could  got  there,  many  taking  time  only  to  throw  a  | 
cloak  or  shawl  around  them.  Capt.  Cottier  is  said  j 
to  have  been  on  deck  in  loss  than  half  a  minute  af-  I 
ter  the  collision.  The  excitement  among  a  thou-  1 
sand  peraons  seemed  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  prospect  of  sinking,  and  when  it  was  evident, 
after  the  first  fis’e  minutes’  uproar,  that  the  ship 
was  not  keeling  over  and  the  sea  looked  quiet,  the 
officers  succeeded  in  getting  the  more  resolute  of 
the  passengers  to  prevail  upon  the  others  to  go 
back  to  their  state-rooms  for  clothes  and  valuables. 
The  boats  were  then  made  ready,  and  ns  there  was 
no  prospect  of  immediate  sinking,  comparative  or¬ 
der  prevailed  as  daylight  appeared.  The  passen¬ 
gers  were  even  induced  to  drink  some  coffee,  and 
when  the  pilot-boat  Phantom  came  alongside,  con¬ 
fidence  was  so  fully  restored  that  the  work  of  fill¬ 
ing  the  eight  boats  of  the  Oregon  and  the  transfer 
to  the  Phantom  began  very  quietly.  The  schooner 
Fannie  .A.  Gorham  appeared  a  little  later,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  pilot-boat  was  loadt'd  down,  the  schooner 
was  filled  up  with  the  rest.  The  transfer  took 
about  three  or  four  hours,  and  there  was  no  disor¬ 
der.  The  Oregon  had  a  full  passenger  list,  nuni- 
liering  640—185  first  cabin,  66  second,  and  389  steer¬ 
age.  Her  crew  numbered  205  all  tohl.  Capt.  Cot¬ 
tier  was  the  last  to  leave  the  sinking  ship.  She 
sank  at  forty  minutes  past  twelve.  The  Oregon 
was  a  four-masted  steel  steamer  of  7375  tons,  and 
had  ten  water-tight  compartments.  She  has  made 
the  fastest  passages  both  eastward  and  westward, 
and  was  aptly’  termed  tlie  greyhound  of  the  .Atlantic. 

xA  bill  has  been  prepari^d  by  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  municipal  lodging-houses  in  New  York  city.  A 
plan  of  this  nature  has  lieen  in  operation  in  Bos¬ 
ton  lor  several  years,  and  the  bill  now  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Lx'gislature  has  received  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Departments  of  Police  and  Char¬ 
ities  and  Corr'ction.  The  idea  appears  to  be  to 
relieve  the  overcrowded  station-houses  of  the  able- 
bodied  element  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  number  of  applicants  for  lodgings.  Four  or 
five  lodging-houses  of  the  character  designed,  sit¬ 
uated  in  different  parts  of  the  city’,  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  reiiuiring  a  certain  amount  of 
manual  tabor  in  return  for  the  boon  of  a  night’s 
rest  to  the  homeless,  would  bo  of  service  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  hojieless  tramp  from  our  population, 
says  The  Herald.  'The  number  of  lodgings  given 
in  one  year  in  the  station-houses  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  and  of  these  two-thirds  are 
reported  to  be  what  are  known  as  “rounders.” 
These  figures  certainly  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  suitject. 

The  Star  says  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
nearly  two  thousand  unlicensed  saloons  in  New 
York. 

xA  h'ader  among  the  Knights  of  Labor  has  out¬ 
lined  to  a  reporter  of  the  Evening  Post  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  Summer :  A  better  rate  of  pay  for 
workwomen  and  a  general  enforcement  of  the 
eight  hours  a  day.  First  of  all,  a  certain  sum  of 
money  is  necessary  to  enable  the  laborer  to  live 
decently :  a  woman  ought  to  have  that  amount, 
and  that  fixed,  tlie  Unions  ought  to  insist  that  no 
employer  shall  pay’  women  less.  If  all  labor  was 
done  ill  large  shops,  wo  could  say.  Pay  this  woman 
the  Union  price  or  not  employ  her,  xitherwise  the 
whole  power  of  organized  tabor  in  this  country 
will  be  e.xerteil  to  break  up  your  business.  If  the 
employer  cannot  treat  his  workpeople,  so  far  as 
pay  and  hours  are  concerned,  in  a  manner  which 
we  consider  decent,  let  him  get  out  of  the  business. 
AVe  believe  we  have  the  right  to  prevent  people 
from  working,  even  if  they  wish  to.  under  condi¬ 
tions  prx'jiidicial  to  health,  morals,  and  posterity. 
The  moment  people  are  all  employed  in  large 
shops,  we  can  attempt  tliree  things  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  :  that  their  hours  shall  be  reasonable,  their  pay 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  decency,  their  work¬ 
shops  fit  for  men  ami  women  to  work  in.  We 
want  to  establish  a  rate  of  pay  below  which  an 
employer  sliall  not  have  the  right  to  go.  You  ask 
where  employers  are  to  find  the  extra  money  de¬ 
manded  ?  By  charging  liiglier  prices.  Well-to-do 
people  can  pay  more  for  the  clothes  they  wear  and 
the  mt'at  thx>y  eat.  Things  are  not  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed.  Wlien  I  see  a  man  in  Delnionico’s  res¬ 
taurant  paying  as  much  for  one  meal  as  would  suf¬ 
fice  to  keep  a  tailor’s  family  for  a  month,  I  say 
that  fellow  ought  to  pay  more  for  his  coat  and 
less  for  liis  breakfa.st.  The  tailor  would  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  riclier,  and  Delnionico  would  be  a  little  poorer 
— the  distribution  would  be  more  equitable. 

.Apparently  a  very  targe  body  of  the  workingmen 
all  over  the  country  seem  to  be  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  hired  by  any  em¬ 
ployer  wlioni  they  select  for  that  purpose,  at  a 
rate  of  wages  fixed  by  trades  unions,  says  the 
Evmiing  Post.  The  laborers  of  the  Steam  Heat¬ 
ing  Company  call  on  the  Company  to  make  certain 
changes  in  its  mode  of  doing  business,  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  continuing  to  work  for  it.  The  (tam- 
pany  refuses,  anti  tlie  laborers  conseiiinmtly  leave 
its  service.  .All  is  right  thus  tar.  But  tlie  labor¬ 
ers  do  not  go  awiiy  and  let  the  Stxiani  Heating 
Company’  alone.  Tliey  surround  its  premises  in 
an  angry  way,  as  if  tlie  Company  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  .something  which  belonged  to  them,  arnl 
they  threaten  tliose  whom  it  hires  in  their  plai’cs 
witli  serious  bodily  harm.  Tliey  in.sist  tliat  tliey 
liave  a  right  to  continue  in  the  Company’s  employ¬ 
ment  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  terms  fixed  by 
tliemselves  and  without  regard  to  their  behavior. 
Tiiey  do  not  concixle  to  the  Company  any  right 
wliatever  of  cjispensing  with  tlieir  services,  nor 
will  tliey  allow  the  Company  to  iiientiun  any  fixed 
term  of  service  for  them.  They  are  so  sure  of  the 
justice  of  this  arrangement,  that  they  propo.se  to 
assault  anybody  that  interferes  with  it,  and  to 
damage  the  proiiertg  of  anybody  who  deals  with  the 
Com^/any.  Now  arliitration  on  a  basis  of  tills  sort 
is  impossible.  It  c.iniiot  succeeil  unless  the 
1  Knights  of  Labor  acknowledge  that  the  employer 
i  has  the  same  right  to  dismiss  that  the  employe 
i  has  to  leave.  We  trust  that  all  intelligxmt  and 
peaceable  men  of  every  calling  will  insist  on  the 
I  aliandonmeiit  of  the  monstrous  theory  that  one 
I  man  has  a  right  to  be  hired  liy  anotlier  man  whe- 
1  ther  the  other  man  wants  him  or  not.  .All  the 
j  “  Ijoycotting  ”  which  is  going  on  in  support  of  this 
I  theory,  is  simply  a  disguised  form  of  robbery. 
I  AVorking  by  all  sorts  of  iiixAhods  to  injure  a  man’s 
business  because  he  will  not  hire  you,  is  no  more 


moral  nor  respectable  than  going  to  his  safe  and 
taking  his  money. 

The  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  cable  roads  j 
are  a  repetition  of  the  obstacles  which  all  public  ^ 
improvements  encounter,  says  The  Star.  These  ^ 
cable  lines  will  furnish  the  people  of  New  Y’ork  j 
with  the  only  system  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit  j 
which  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  proposed  1 
by  any  one.  The  elevatetl  roads,  although  at  cer-  ' 
tain  hours  crowded  beyond  their  capacity  and  be-  j 
yoiid  the  limits  of  safety,  cannot  carry  passengers 
at  flve-cent  fares.  The  actual  cost  of  carriage  ex-  j 
ceeds  that  sum.  No  increase  is  possible  that  will  | 
enable  the  wage  earners  to  disregard  the  questions  j 
which  press  upon  them  in  common  witli  all  other 
citizens.  Should  their  hours  be  shortened  and 
their  compensation  increased,  they’  will  find  no  j 
pleasure  in  their  added  leisure,  and  no  great  profit 
in  their  increased  pay,  unless  the  conditions  which 
are  tending  to  make  it  harder  and  harder  to  live 
with  decency  and  comfort  on  this  island,  are  re¬ 
versed.  The  cost  of  food  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  now  no  greater  than  in  smaller  places.  Cloth¬ 
ing  can  bo  liad  here  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  greater  cost  of  living  here  is 
due  to  the  high  rents.  It  is  this  that  drives  poor  j 
families  to  huddle  together,  with  little  regard  for 
decency  and  comfort,  in  a  single  room.  It  is  this 
that  obliges  the  thrifty  mechanic  to  occupy  cramp¬ 
ed  quarters,  such  as  a  man  of  like  income  would 
put  up  with  nowhere  else  in  America. 

Twenty  missionaries  wlio  are  to  go  to  the  upper 
Congo  River  in  .Africa  and  teach  the  heathen  civil¬ 
ization,  sat  in  front  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Sunday :  three 
farmers,  a  Connecticut  mechanic,  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  from  Oregon,  besides  painters,  carpen¬ 
ters,  gardeners,  engineei’s,  tannei’s,  harness  makers, 
and  representatives  of  other  crafts.  They  intend 
to  be  self-supporting.  One  missionary  will  take 
his  wife  and  four  children  with  him.  They  go  to 
reinforce  Bishop  William  Taylor. 

Mr.  Sehuman,  jeweller  on  John  street,  is  exhib¬ 
iting  a  picture  called  “The  Russian  Wt'dding 
Feast.”  It  is  full  of  figures,  aud  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  study  by  lovers  of  figure  work. 
Mr.  Sehuman  on  the  15th  gave  the  entire  receipts 
to  the  Brooklyn  Maternity  Institution,  under 
whose  auspiees  the  first  training-school  for  nurses 
in  the  State  was  organizexl. 

The  names  are  given  of  seventeen  w’omen  who 
occupied  various  pulpits  in  Brooklyn  last  week. 

The  Brooklyn  ordinance  for  the  licensing  of 
tirivers  of  street  surface  railroad  cars,  just  enact¬ 
ed,  provides  that  no  peraon  shall  drive  any  rail¬ 
road  car  while  carrying  passengers  in  any  of  the 
streets  of  that  city  unlx'ss  he  be  twenty-one  j’cars 
of  age,  a  resident  of  tlie  State  for  one  year,  and  of 
the  city  for  four  months,  and  have  obtained  license 
from  the  May’or  for  such  purpose,  under  a  penalty 
of  $25  for  every  sucli  offense,  to  be  recovered  from 
tlie  owner  or  owners  of  such  railroad  car  and  from 
such  driv’er,  both  or  either. 

Death  of  Dr.  Auatln  Flint. 

The  death  of  the  leading  physician  of  the  Ignited 
States  is  an  event  of  such  importance  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  so  depriving  and  bereaving  in  its  relation 
to  a  great  profession,  that  it  should  not  escape 
consideration.  Such  an  event,  and  the  loss  of  a 
man  of  such  preimiinence,  unite  in  the  departure 
out  of  life  of  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  M.D.,  of  New  York 
city’.  He  died  on  Saturday,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  after  an  illness  of  but  a  few  hours’  duration, 
under  a  sudden  attack  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  Aus¬ 
tin  Flint  sprung  from  a  stock  out  of  which  great 
doctors  have  been  developed  ever  since  1638,  when 
the  American  head  of  the  family  came  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  history  of  this  country  from  that 
time  to  the  present  has  exhibited  in  every  fifty’ 
years  some  member  of  that  family,  whose  position 
in  medicine  has  been  one  of  conceded  greatness. 

High  as  those  repre.sentatives  attained,  none  of 
them  reached  the  plane  of  skill,  of  learning,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  influence  of  the  man  «vhom  his 
brethren  throughout  the  world  rocognizetl  as  the 
chief  practitioner  and  writer  of  their  order  in  the 
LTiiiti'd  States  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Aus¬ 
tin  Flint  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  educated 
at  Amherst  and  Harvard.  His  medical  studies 
were  pursued  at  the  latter  university.  He  was  in 
tlie  course  of  his  life  coiinecteil  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  upbuilding  of  metlical  colleges  in  Buffalo, 
Brooklyn,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans.  He  final¬ 
ly,  in  1859,  settled  in  the  metropolis,  where  he 
went  to  the  head  of  the  practice,  teaching  and  lit¬ 
erature  of  his  profession,  his  primacy  exciting 
neither  dispute,  nor  question,  nor  envy,  so  gra¬ 
ciously  were  equity,  dignity,  and  sweetness  of 
character  blended  with  his  genius,  with  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  with  his  service  for  science  and  for  hu¬ 
manity.  The  honors  he  attained  in  meiiicine  com¬ 
prise  all  that  medicine  has  to  bestow  in  this  world. 
In  his  career  their  course  was  ascensive,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest.  He  was  to  have  deliver¬ 
ed  next  Summer  the  address  before  the  British 
Medical  Association,  he  being  the  only  .American 
ever  chosen  to  do  so.  He  had  been  president  of 
the  International  Medical  Congress,  the  highest 
distinction  a  physician  can  obtain  from  his  fellows. 
His  works  are  the  standard  and  the  common  taw 
of  that  noble  calling  whose  chief  he  was.  His  life 
was  as  benignant  as  it  was  notable  for  successes, 
and  his  death  is  a  calamity  to  the  republic. 

Though  seventy-four  at  his  decease,  Dr.  Flint 
was  so  sturdy  and  active  that  he  did  not  seem 
more  than  tliree  score.  He  came  home  from  an 
occasion  at  which  ho  had  borne  testimony  of  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  and  to  the  lionor  of  his 
profession,  remarked  a  sudden  pain  in  his  head, 
lapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and  then  out  of  life. 
He  who  had  done  so  much  to  reduce  the  causes  of 
dissolution,  at  the  last  yielded  to  a  single,  sudden, 
and  mysterious  blow  of  the  Invisible  and  invincible 
enemy.  He  leaves  but  one  child.  By  him  his 
name  is  borne  and  his  profession  pursued,  and  by 
him  the  father’s  eyes  were  closed  in  death,  as  tlie 
honor  and  re.sponsiliility  of  the  Inheritance  of  a  no¬ 
ble  career,  devolved  on  the  one  who,  in  a  sujireme 
sorrow,  will  liave  the  sympathy  of  many  friends  in 
all  the  high  departments  of  human  activity. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

FRO.M  xlBROAD. 

Mr.  rarnell  publicly  urges  members  of  tlie  Na¬ 
tionalist  party  in  Ulster  to  refrain  from  celebrat¬ 
ing  St.  Patrick’s  Day  by  demonstrations,  such  as 
parades,  likely  to  anger  tlie  Orangemen.  In  his 
circular  advising  this  course  the  Irish  leader  says 
“Do  not  irritate  the  Orangemen,  liowever  niis- 
guidiKl  you  may  deem  them;  this  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  now.” 

The  Briti.sli  Government  has  jdaced gun-boats  at 
the  service  of  Mr.  Tuke  in  his  work  of  relieving 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  along  the  western 
Irish  coast.  The  people  inhabiting  the  .Arran  Isles, 
off  Galway,  are  in  indescribable  distress.  Besides 
having  hardly  anything  but  moss  and  sea-grass 
left  to  eat,  it  is  said  they  are  without  fire,  and  of¬ 
ten  without  clotliing  and  shelter,  and  that  it  is  not 
rare  to  find  girls  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age  kept  in  enforced  liiding  during  the  day-time 
because  bereft  of  eveiy  thread  of  clothing,  long 
ago  bartered  away  for  seed,  potatoes,  or  roots,  to 
feeil  the  smaller  children  witli. 

Lord  Rosebery,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  has 
adviseil  a  reduction  of  the  army  occupation  in 
Egypt  by  six  regiments,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  troops  from  .Assuan  and  the  Egyptian 
troops  from  Wady  Haifa. 

Sir  Francis  Richard  Plunkett,  British  Minister 
to  Japan,  is  married  to  an  .American  lady,  former¬ 
ly  Miss  May  Pevis  of  Philadelphia. 

Apropos  of  the  Decazevillo  .strike,  the  Matin 
learns  that  a  miner  earns  an  average  of  five  francs 
I>er  day,  is  given  medicine  and  medical  advice  free, 
receives  a  pension  of  450  francs  without  disburs¬ 
ing  from  his  wages,  rents  a  private  house  at  fifty 


francs  per  annum,  and  buys  all  his  provisions  at 
wholesale  prices. 

A  dispatch  dated  March  I5th  says  immense  snow 
falls  are  reported  in  Silesia.  Several  villages  were 
completely  buried,  and  the  inhabitants  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  dig  their  way  out.  Five  children  were  frozen 
to  death  while  going  to  school. 

The  German  Government,  as  indicated  by  Count 
von  Moltke’s  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  desires  to 
maintain  the  present  enormous  military  expendi¬ 
ture  of  that  empire.  The  indications  are  that  the 
Reichstag  will  be  requested  to  renew  for  seven 
years  the  existing  estimates.  On  its  present  peace 
footing  the  German  army  consists  of  427,274  men 
and  18,118  officers.  On  a  war  footing,  for  which 
the  estimates  are  always  made,  the  army  proper 
would  consist  of  1,456,677  men,  and  35,998  officers, 
served  also  by  312,731  horses,  and  2,808  guns.  In 
addition  to  this  great  force  there  is  the  landsturm, 
or  militia  reserves.  The  policy  of  Germany  forces 
the  maintenance  of  great  armies  by  all  the  other 
continental  powers,  says  The  Star.  Europe  is  a 
vast  camp.  France  maintains  an  army  of  half  a 
million,  which  in  war  can  be  increased  to  three 
and  three-quarter  millions  of  men.  Russia  has  a 
peace  army  of  750,000,  and  can  put  2,300,000  into 
the  field.  Austria  maintains  one  of  280,000,  and 
can  increase  it  to  over  one  million  men.  Turkey, 
Greece,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria  have  nearly’  a 
million  of  trained  soldiers  among  them.  Italy 
maintains  a  regular  army  of  170,000  men,  and  can 
put  in  the  field  nearly  two  million  fighters,  keep¬ 
ing  a  permanent  organization  of  750,000  fighters. 
There  is  under  arms  or  on  call  for  service  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  at  least  one  million  more.  The 
attitude  of  Germany  is  the  key  to  all  this  vast 
armament.  Her  central  position  and  powerful 
character  make  this  the  case. 

On  the  morning  of  March  15th  a  violent  shock 
of  earthquake  was  experienced  in  the  city  of  Gra¬ 
nada.  Buildings  were  shaken  all  over  the  city, 
plaster  and  masonry  were  cracked,  the  steeples 
vibrated  so  that  in  several  of  them  the  bells  rang 
without  being  touched,  thousands  of  windows  were 
broken,  and  many  houses  in  process  of  erection  or 
repair  were  demolished.  The  people,  warned  by 
their  experience  of  two  years  ago,  instantly  fled 
from  their  dwellings  and  shops  into  the  streets 
and  public  squares,  w’here  they  remained  for  hours 
praying  and  waiting  to  see  if  the  shock  was  to  be 
repeated.  No  fatal  casualties  are  reported.  The 
shock  was  felt,  but  with  loss  force,  in  various 
other  parts  of  Andalusia,  The  seismic  movement 
seemed  to  be  from  west  to  east,  and  lasted  seven 
seconds. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

Decided  Benefit. 

Dr.  John  P.  Wheelek,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,says:  “I 
have  given  it  with  decided  benefit  in  a  case  of  in¬ 
nutrition  of  the  brain,  from  abuse  of  alcohol.” 

Hoiv  to  Fnroish  a  Hoiae, 

The  author  of  this  book,  published  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co., 
will  give  a  lady  s  supervision  to  the  artistic  furnishing  of 
houses  and  rooms  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  clrou- 
lar,  with  full  particulars,  address 

“  HOME,”  Box  82,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  publlciltlons  handsomely  Illustrated:  “Through 
Wonderland  with  Lieut.  Schwatka"  and  “Alice’s  Adven¬ 
tures  In  New  Wonderland.”  describing  the  tourist’s  route 
to  Alaska,  the  tourists’  and  sportsman’s  resorts  along  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  sent  free  on  application  to  CHAliLiB  8.  Fee.  O.  P.  A 
T.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  pure.st,  sweetest,  and  best  Cod  Liveb  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazabu  A  Co. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J dnipeb  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 

monts  ang  Igttgfnegg, 

New  York,  Monday,  March  15, 1886. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $2,459,350  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $‘20,614,050  against  $47,092,550  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $^654,825  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week 
of  $4,348,600 ;  the  specie  is  down  $2,469,600 ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $5’29,000;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  up  $2,075,000,  aud  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  decreased  $192,000. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  weak 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con« 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  188S. 

•Atlantic  k  Pacific  .  9j  8j  — 

Alton  ana  Terre  Haute  .  4t  42  22 

American  District  Telegraph .  85  35  — 


Atchison,  ropeka  and  Sants  F6. 
Bankers’  and  Merchants’  Tel.... 

Cameron  Coal . 

Canada  Southern . . 


Central  Iowa . . 

Central  Pacific. . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 


Chicago  and  Northwest.. 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  k  Pacific. .  .  .  129 
Chicago,  8t.  Louis  a  Pittsburg..  ..  12 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg  pref.  34 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  k  Toledo  37j 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  k  Dayton....  105j 
Cleveland .  C.,  C.  k  Indianapolis ....  54 

Colorado  Coal  .  27) 

Col.  and  Greenville  oref  42 


Denver  k  Rio  Grande  . 

Denver  k  Rio  Grande  paid  . 

Dubuque  k  Sioux  City . 

E.  Ton  n. ,  Va. ,  *  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  *  Georgia  pref . 

Evansville  k  Terre  Haate . 

Fort  Worth  k  Denver  City . 


Houston  k  ’Fexas... 


Illinois  Central  leased  lines.. 
Ind.,  Bloom,  k  W’estern  .  . 
Lake  Erie  k  Western . 


Louisville,  New  Albany  k  Chicago 


Manhattan  Beach 


Memphis  and  Charleston . 

Michigan  Central . 

MU..  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  pref. . . 


Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  pref . 

Missouri  Pacinc . 

Missouri.  Kansas  k  Texas . 


Morris  k  Essex . 

Nashville,  Chat,  k  St.  Louis . 

New  Central  Coal . . 


New  York  Central .  . 

New  York  k  New  England . 

New  York,  Chicago  k  St.  Louis . 

New  York,  Chicago  k  St.  Louis  pref 

New  York.  Lack,  k  tV’estern . 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  W’estern  pref _ 

New  York,  Sus.  k  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  k  Western  pref.  .  . 

Norfolk  ft  Western . 

Norfolk  ft  W’estern  pref  . 

Northern  Pooitlc . 

Northern  Pacific  pref . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ohio  ft  Mississippi . 


Oregon  improvement... 


Oregon  ft  TranscoutlBsntal 
Pacific  Mail . 


Philadelphia  ft  Reading . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 

Quicksilver . 

Richmond  ft  D.-invllle.  . 


Rome,  Watertown  ft  Ogdensburg. 


St.  Paul  ft  Duluth 


Tennessee  C.  ft  I. .. 


United  States  Express. 


Wabash  St.  Louis  ft  Pacific  pref.. 

Wells-Fargo  Express.  . 

Western  Union  Telegraph 


Highest.  Lowest. 

1885. 

91 

81 

44 

42 

22 

85 

35 

-« 

106 

1041 

91} 

92J 

9-2} 

70 

2; 

2} 

17J 

16 

44 

42} 

32 

66} 

6.5 

33 

19 

18 

13} 

43 

42} 

34} 

10} 

10} 

6} 

19 

18 

142 

142 

135 

110 

108} 

98} 

141 

139 

123} 

1871 

1351 

125 

92j 

90} 

78) 

124) 

123i 

106> 

129 

1-28 

115} 

12 

12 

8} 

34 

33 

37j 

35} 

— 

103i 

105} 

— 

54 

8I» 

35 

27J 

25} 

12} 

42 

42 

.... 

108} 

107} 

93 

lOi 

102 

78} 

1301 

125} 

105 

16f 

16} 

7} 

23} 

23t 

66} 

66} 

3/ 

63} 

3t 

4 

61 

8 

80 

79} 

48 

28J 

22 

111 

9} 

219 

219 

197 

18 

17 

104 

30 

27} 

15 

142 

140 

126} 

991 

99} 

2Hj 

26} 

13 

12} 

11} 

15} 

88} 

85} 

64 

94} 

9l 

72} 

37 

36 

25 

43} 

41} 

314 

128 

126 

78} 

20} 

18} 

15 

11 

11 

.... 

37 

37 

81} 

75 

73 

61 

37 

34l 

661 

64* 

19} 

18} 

12} 

49} 

464 

28 

no 

104} 

90} 

28J 

27} 

18} 

l‘I 

11} 

139i 

139i 

121} 

47} 

46} 

81} 

12J 

12 

55} 

57| 

39} 

106 1 

1052 

88} 

37 

36} 

I61 

7} 

6} 

8} 

18 

19 

106) 

106} 

88} 

28} 

27 

13} 

631 

60} 

7} 

7} 

... 

-23 

21 

9} 

9 

29} 

271 

23} 

261 

78 1 

18} 

59} 

87} 

43* 

2 

It 

1 

17} 

17} 

10} 

•25} 

24 

17} 

19 

18} 

31} 

30 

1031 

102 

69} 

26 

25 

32 

31 

13} 

52} 

50 

62 

21 

20} 

14} 

31 

28  < 

17} 

133} 

132} 

114 

«1 

«} 

— 

79} 

78 

62 

38 

33} 

24} 

31 

31 

21 

21 

20} 

41} 

43} 

37} 

48} 

48l 

88} 

4), 

38} 

102} 

25} 

104 

87} 

117} 

116j 

90} 

lie 

109} 

48 

48 

— 

12} 

11} 

50} 

48} 

*7} 

65 

64) 

11} 

.** 

8} 

21 

19} 

12} 

I'iO 

120 

no 

70} 

63} 

60} 
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